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PREFACE. 


Tbe  want  of  a  complete  series  of  Iliustratioiis  of  AIohbid  Ana- 
fOMY,  in  a  form  so  compact  and  economical  as  to  be  generally 
Kcessible^  is  peculiarly  felt  at  the  present  moment.  "  At  no 
ifochr  says  Andral,  "  has  Blorbid  Anatomy  been  so  generally 
Maffied;  it  is  this  which  has,  as  it  were,  inspired  the  idea  of  the 
tplendid  works  undertaken  within  the  last  thirty  years ; — it  is  this 
which  has  almost  exclusively  enriched  science  with  the  fruits  of 
Hkdl**  It  is  only,  in  short,  by  the  comparison  of  symptoms  with 
frnt-martem  appearances  that  practical  medicine  can  i-est  on  a 
«pe  basis,  and  approximate  to  the  nature  of  an  exact  science. 


The  difficulties  which  beset  the  study  of  Morbid  Anatomy  are 
.:  tt  Prejudice  circumscribes  the  sphere  of  the  private  practi- 
tkoer ;  while  the  brief  time  in  general  spared  by  the  student  for 
HosfMtal  attendance,  and  the  full  occupation  of  that  time  by  more 
t'diaielff  necessary  studies,  prevent  him  from  making  much 
progress  during  the  period  of  Ids  education.  Should  he  attempt 
to  improve  his  opportunities  by  reading,  he  finds  that  elaborate 
ilesefiptioDS  of  morbid  ajipearances  present  but  indistinct  images' 
to  his  mind;  those  images,  if  not  speedily  embodied  by  a  re- 
iefenoe  to  nature,  are  evanescent;  and,  when  compared  with 
Jttture,  they  often  place  him  in  perplexing  doubt  respecting  tlieir 


H 
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Mentity ;  from  aakitig,  be  Is  deterred  by  the  fear  ci  betrayit 
igpamace ;  (wm  oommaiiicating,  his  teacher  often  refrains,  ^ 
prehenflive  cf  wearying  by  superfliious  re{»et]tioDS. 


Coloured  delineations  are  better  ealeulated  than  any  oC 
meaoa  to  obviate  tliese  difficulties,  l^ey  both  render  descrif 
tiotts  intelligible,  and  convey  to  the  mind  images  so  distinct  as 
be  retained  with  facility  until  they  can  be  impressed  by  com- 
parison  with  nature.  Once  recognized  as  types  of  what  has  been 
seen,  by  occasional  re-inapeetion,  they  stamp  the  image  in  faithful 
and  indelible  colours. 


Thit  in  not  the  only  advantage  of  delineations.  As  thi 
mimber  of  etetnenfaty  legions,  like  the  prinutive  words  of  a  lani 
guage,  is  comparatively  small,  a  knowledge  of  these  lesion 
(which  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  convey)  wil 
greatly  circumscribe  tlie  &j»here  of  study,  and  lighten  the  burdei 
of  memory.  Drawings,  therefore,  while  they  greatly  curtail  the 
lalK)urs  of  those  who  enjoy  unlimited  opportunities,  enable  others,^ 
less  fortunate,  to  arxjuire  a  comparatively  extensive  and  well- 
digested  knowledge  of  Morbid  Anatomy. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations  respecting  the  plaij 
of  the  work. 


The  arrangement  is  according  to  organs,  as  being  best  adaptedl 
to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  organs ;  but  the  lesions  of  eacl 
oi|^  are  considered  in  reference  to  the  particular  tissues  whicl 
they  occupy,  on  tlie  principles  of  general  anatomy.     The  descriiHi 
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ire,  for  the  most  part,  copies  of  those  taken  fi-oni  the  original 

Reference  is  made,   where  desiruhle,  to  the  eor- 

Rspoodiiig  descriptions  of  other  writers,  with  the  exception  of  the 

|»a^a,  the  alphahetical  fonn  of  this  work  affordhig  every 

facility  of  reference.     The  reader  lias  only  to  turn,  in  the  Cyclo- 

\  t,  to  the  word  which  fonns  tlie  heading  of  the  Chapter  in  the 

-tmtioas.     Reference  to  the  latter  will  he  facilitated  by  a  final 

,    .  ral  Index. 

Haring,  vniU  few  exceptions,  taken  the  histories  of  the  cases 
pemmally,  it  is  my  object,  from  the  funds  tlius  supplied,  to  render 
the  work  as  practical  as  is  compatible  with  its  character,  by 
riferliog  very  succinctly  to  the  nature  of  efich  instructive  ease, 
iod  to  ihe  connexion  between  the  lesion  and  the  symptoms.  To 
iirqid  interfering  with  the  continuity  of  the  subject,  the  cases  are 
i|ipaded  to  the  Description  of  the  Plates. 

The  most  important  feature  in  representatioos  of  Morbid  Ana- 
iMDy  is  fidelity.  I  have,  for  this  reason,  taken  the  precaution  of 
■eter  drawing  without  the  specimen  before  me,  representations 
fioBl  memory  being  generally  inaccurate  ;  and  to  obviate  changes 
of  colour  from  decomposition  or  exposure  to  air,  I  have  usually 
eompleted  the  drawings  within  a  few  hours  after  the  specimen 
removed  from  the  subject. 


Drawings  illustrating  French  opinions,  not  familiarly  known  in 
ikis  countrjv  I  have  made  in  the  French  school ;  and,  most  com- 
feooly,  6rom  specimens  selected  either  by  the  author  of  such 
^fiuious,  or  by  jnofessors  thoroughly  conversant  with  them.    Free 
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a€C€ss,  through  the  politeness  of  the  medical  officers,  to  tlie  rich 
and  boundless  resources  of  the  hospitals  La  Churite^  Des 
Enfant,  and  others  in  Paris,  gave  me  ample  latitude  in  this 
respect 

To  the  medical  officers  of  St  George's  Hospital,  London,  I 
am  indebted  for  many  valuable  specimens. 

The  series  of  Drawings  was,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  ordinal 
subjects,  complete  before  the  present  Nundier.was  sent  to  press; 
hut  should  the  contributions  of  friends,  and  tlie  inmiense  field  of 
Morbid  Anatomy,  constantly  presented  to  me  by  the  extensive 
Institution  to  which  I  am  attached,*  affi:»rd  anything  more  inte- 
resting than  what  I  possess,  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of  it 

I  have  endeavoured,  to  the  utmost  in  my  power,  by  personal 
superintendence,  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  lithography  and 
colouring ;  and,  as  the  labour  of  the  aitist  is,  throughout,  in  a 
great  measure  saved  to  the  purchaser,  I  am  not  without  hopes  of 
having  attained  the  object  which  I  have  had  in  view — of  render- 
ing these  Illustrations  the  least  expensive  that  have  hitherto  been 
pubUshed.  J.  IL 


13,  LoMftr  Seymour  Strtet^  fhtrtman  Stfuorr, 
Jammarjf  1,  1833, 


•  The  St,  Mary-1e-bone  Infirmiiiy  conlains  three  hundred  and  fifty  bedi  jbff 
patients,  independent  of  about  one  thousand  disabled  or  superannuated  pauperis 
and  b*?tween  three  and  four  hundred  children,  f  n  addition  to  other  diseases,  U 
embraces  those  of  ijifancy,  of  the  puerperal  state,  and  insaixity. 


DISEASES 


OF   THE 


RESPIRATORY    APPARATUS, 


Division  L 
DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  PARENCHYMA, 


Chapter  L 

GENERAL     ARRANGEMENT. 

BfiVORE  entering  on  an  illustrative  description  of  the  individual 
Mrbid  states  of  the  puhnonary  parenchyma,  it  is  desirahle  to 
rMke  an  arrangement  of  them  according  to  their  causes,  and  the 
HBies  or  parts  which  they  affect.  They  will  thus  he  seen  to 
ireseot  broad  analogies  with  the  niorhid  states  of  other  organs 
and  tissues,  by  a  knowledge  of  which  analogies  the  subject  will 
W  greatly  simplified ;  as  t!ie  student  will  he  enabled  to  refer 
Qcfa  lesion  to  its  appropriate  and  natural  place,  and  to  anticipate 
iis  general  characters,  relations,  and  bearings.  In  forming  this 
vrangement,  the  plan  of  M.  Andral,  combining  simpHcity  with 
pndmaa,  will  be  adopted  as  the  model. 

The  pulmonary  parenchyma,  on  being  reduced  to  its  elements, 
|ir«sent  thi*ee  distinct  and  principal  parts :  L  Cavities ;  (viz.  the 
mr-reMtcleSt  consisting  of  the  globular  and  slightly  bulging 
extremities  of  the  ultimate  bronchial  ramifications  ;  2.  the  walls  of 
diese  cavities ;  (composed  of  a  thin  membrane,  on  which  the 
lenels  and  nerves  ramify  in  a  state  of  extreme  miiuiteness ;)  3. 
the  cellular  tissue  interposed  between  tlie  air-vesicles.  (Precis, 
8.50-2.) 
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All  the  morbid  states  of  the  pulmonary  substance  must  ne-* 
cessarily  be  seated  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  parts  ;  and  on 
examining  portions  of  diseased  lung,  thied,  and  sliced,  it  is  seen 
that,  however  diversified  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  the  several 
portions,  all  are  resolved  into  a  congeries  of  tubes  and  cells,  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  alterationi^ 
that  the  interior  of  the  cavities,  their  walls,  and  the  interposed 
cellular  tissue  have  respectively  undergone.  Such  of  these  altera- 
tions as  admit  of  being  demonstrated  by  this  mode  of  examina- 
tion, are  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  certain  morbid  states^ 
similar  to  those  which  may  attack  any  other  organic  canal  sur 
rounded  by  cellular  tissue.  By  induction,  therefore,  it  may 
presumed  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  alterations  not 
capable  of  being  denionstrated  by  drying  and  slicing  tlie  lung. 
By  the  analogj^thus  establislied,  we  are  led  to  a  more  accurate  and 
certain  knowledge  of  the  morbid  states  of  the  pulmonary  substance 
than  could  be  obtained  by  investigations  confined  to  the  substaucdH 
Itself;  and  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  all  the  diseases  of  the 
Bubstance  which  jiroduce  anatomical  changes,  are  reducible  to 
Lesions  of  the  Capillary  Circulation  ;  of  Nutrition, 
of  Secretion. 

Lesions  of  Circulation. 

I.  Hyperemia  of  the   Lung.      This  embraces:    A,  Pti^sht 
hf/perenua,  whether  mechanical  or  cadaveric ;  B,  Active  hyperemh 
(peripneumouy,)    of  which  two  of  the  tliree  degrees,   viz.    eh 
gorgetnent  and  hepatization,  come  under  the  present  head ; 
Gangrene^  resulting  from  hyperemia  whether  active  or  piissivej 
D,   Pulmonary  afmp/^.ry,  when    consequent  on   rupture  of  th| 
vessels  and  extravasation  into  the  cellular  tissue.     That  vuriet 
of  pulmonary  a[K>plexy  which  consists  in  an  exhalation  of  bhw 
into  the  bronchial  tubes,  does  not  fall  under  the  present  head>' 
being  referrible  to   an   alteration   of  secretion    of   the   nmcoua 
membrane. 

II.  Anemia  of  the  Lung. — ^A,  Kesuhing  from  hamorrhagej 
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I    B,  bom  inadequate  sanguificatiou ;  C,  from  atrophy  of  the  lung, 
I    observed  principally  in  the  aged. 

Lesions  of  Nutrition. 

These  are  situated,  according  to  the  foregoing  priuciples,  either 
in  tbe  walls  of  the  air- vesicles,  or  in  the  intervening  eel  hilar 
lisnie*  They  consist  (in  the  lungs,  as  in  eveiy  other  organ)  of 
L  in  increase,  2.  a  diminution,  or,  3.  a  perversion  of  the  natural 

itriticni. 

L  Increased  Nutrition^  or  Hypertrophy. — Of  this  there  are 
two  forms  ;  A,  consisting  of  an  augmentation  of  the  numher  and 
oie  of  the  air- vesicles,  without  thickening  of  tlieir  wal!s,-^con- 
ieqnently,  without  induration,  but  with  ampUfication  of  tlie 
fnlnioaary  substance.  Here  must  be  ranged  a  variety  in  which 
mmt  of  the  vesicles  and  capillary  bronclii  are  thickened  as  w^ell  as 
fibted,  constituting  one  of  the  forms  of  pulmonary  emphysema. 
B»  consisting  of  thickening  of  the  vesicular  walls,  with  diminution 
or  obliteration  of  their  cavities, — consequently,  with  induration  of 
die  pulmonary  substance*  Tliis  form  may  occupy  either  large 
portions  of  the  lung,  or  only  single  lobules,  or  even  vesicles.  In 
Ae  latter  case,  according  to  the  views  of  Andral,  it  constitutes  the 
fnhmnary  granulations  of  M.  Bayle. 

Hypertropliic  induration  sometimes  affects  the  interlobular 
erllular  tissue,  either  separately,  or  in  connexion  with  induration 
tf  the  lobes. 

II.  Dbmnhhed  Nutrition^  or  Atrophy, — In  this  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  air-vesicles,  and  an  attenuation  of  their 
wallSy  often  causing  them  to  burst  into,  and  coalesce  wdth  each 
tidier.  Enlargement  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  from  tliis  coalition, 
no  less  than  from  the  dilatation  of  each,  before  alluded  to,  con- 
flitiJtes  pulmonary  emphysema. 

III.  Perverted  Nutrition. — This  consists  in  a  transformation 
«f  tlie  cellular,  into  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  tissue.  Very  rarely 
anoseeous  nmtter  forms  the  vesiculai*  walls. 
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Lesions  of  Secretion. 

These  take  place  in  the  three  parts  before  specified  :  viz.  the 
cavities,  their  wails,  and  the  cellular  tissue.  The  resulting  murhid 
changes  are  the  same  as  in  any  other  similarly  constructed  organ, 
but  some  are  more  frequent  than  others.  Thus,  the  secretion  of 
tubercle  is  more  common  in  the  lung  than  elsewhere,  while  that  of 
pus,  in  the  form  of  abscess,  is  more  rare.  Lesions  of  secretion 
comprehend, — 

I,  The  Secretion  of  Pus. — Tliis  presents  itself  in  the  form 
either  of  purulent  injiltration,  {ramoiiis^enient  grU  of  Androi,) 
constituting  the  third  degree  of  peripneumony ;  or  of  abseess  ;  or 
o{  purulent  depositions  in  healthy  lungs,  consequent  on  suppura- 
tion after  great  operations  of  surgery,  and  existing  in  thf  form 
either  of  A,  small  abscesses,  or  of  B,  purulent  infiltration  of  a 
limited  number  of  lobules.  IL  Tubercle.  III.  Calculous  con^ 
cretions,  generally  connected  with,  and  forming  one  of  the  ter- 
minations of  tubercle.  IV.  Melanosis,  V.  Hi/datkh\  (Aceplia- 
locystes.)  VL  Serous  infiltration  into  the  cellular  tissue,  whether 
intervesicular  or  interlobular:  constituting  the  wdema  of  the 
lung  of  M.  Laennec.  VII.  A  secretion  of  air  into  the  inter 
lobular  cellular  tissue,  forming  the  interlobular  emphysema  of 
Laennec.  Sometimes  it  is  not  a  secretion,  but  tbe  result 
rupture  of  one  or  more  pulmonary  vesicles. 

Such  are  the  various  morbid  states  of  the  pulmonary  paren 
cbyma*  We  now  proceed  to  consider  tliem  individually,  and  in 
doing  this,  we  shall  not  adhere  to  tbe  above  arrangement,  liut 
follow  that  best  adapted  to  the  study  of  tlie  diseases  of  the  organ ; 
namely,  grouping  together  such  alterations  as  are  peculiar  to  eacli 
disease. 
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Chapter  II. 

ACUTE    PERIPNEUMONY. 

Fig.  4.  presents  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  all  the  degrees 
of  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  substance  co-existent  in  a  single 
lung:  viz.  Deg.  1.  Engorgement;  Deg.  2.  Hepatization; 
Deg.  3.  Purulent  infiltration,  also  Gangrene.  The  surface  de- 
lineated is  a  flat  section  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  lung. 

Degree  1.  Engorgement, — This  is  represented  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  superior  lobe  a,  b.  It  is  in  an  advanced  stage,  being 
on  the  eve  of  its  transition  into  hepatization.  It  is  heavier  and 
firmer  than  natural,  and  barely  floats  in  water.  It  pits  on 
pressure,  is  rather  lacerable,  only  slightly  crepitant,  and  yields 
less  sero-sanguinolent  fluid  than  in  an  earlier  stage  of  engorge- 
ment: its  colour  also  has  less  of  the  deep  purple  hue.  The 
aveolar  or  spongy  texture  is  still  feebly  discernible. 

In  more  recent  engorgement  the  colom*  is  of  the  deep  rich 
purple  represented  in  Fig.  7,  b :  the  exterior  is  livid  or  violet,  d. 
Spumous  sero-sanguinolent  fluid  streams  after  the  knife  in  great 
abundance.  In  proportion  as  the  fluid  becomes  less  spumous,  the 
crepitation  diminishes,  and  the  friability  increases,  —  changes 
resulting  from  a  diminution  of  air,  and  an  increase  of  fluid  in  the 
lung.  In  infants,  the  crepitation  is  proportionably  less  than  in 
adults,  because  the  pulmonary  structure  is  more  dense :  i.  e.  the 
air-vesicles  are  smaller  and  more  numerous. 

Engorgement  depends  upon  a  congestion  and  stasis  of  blood 
in  the  walls  of  the  capillary  bronchi  and  air-vesicles.  Whether 
it  is  retained  in  the  vessels,  or  extravasated  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  or  both,  admits  of  doubt :  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  first 
opinion.  The  eflfect  of  the  congestion  is  to  contract  the  cavities, 
and  cause  a  glutinous  secretion  into  them,  which,  tinged  with 
blood,  constitutes  the   characteristic  expectoration    in   this  de- 
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gree  **     The  crepitant  ronclius,  also  a  pathognomic  pheoofnenoii     | 
ill  engorgement,   depends   on    the    bursting   of  minitte   bubbles  J 
fomiecl  by  the  passage    of  air  through  tlie   ghitinous  secretion." 
The  seat  uf  the  phenomenon   is   confined  to  the    vesicles   and 
capillary  hronclii.     It  differs  from  the  mucous  TonehuH  only  in 
its  superior  fineneitg^  the  hitter  ronchus  being  seatetl  in  large 
bronchial  tubes.     The  sub- crepitant  ronchus  is  a  mixture  of  the^ 
crepitant  with  the  finest  mucous. 

Degree  2. — Hepatization  {ramoUissement    range  of  Andral) 
is  represented  in  Fig*  4,  extentling  from  A,  c  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  occupying  the  lower  half  of  the  upper  lobe*     It  is  perfectly 
formed,  and  well  characterised.     It  sinks  in  water,  feels  tiiin  and 
heavy  like  liver,  and  does  not  crepitate*     It  is  very  lacerable, 
breaking  up  under  moderate  pressure  Mith  the  fingers,  and  a 
section  is  tbllowed  by  exudation  of  a  very  spaiing  quantity  of 
bloody  serum,  without   the    slightest  intermixture  of  air.     The     i 
colour  is  a  dull  red  with  a  leaden  intennixture.    This  is  variegatedlf 
and  made  to  assume  a  marbled  aspect  by  dark  blue  spots  of  pul- 
monary matter,  and  by  pale  yellow  streaks  and  clouds,  formed  by 
the  broiicliial  tubes,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  hypertrophons  inter- 
lobular   partitions.       The   surface   is  granular, — ^a   remarkable 
character,  and  dependent  on  tumefaction  of  the  walls  of  the  air-     I 
vesicles  causing  obliteration  of  their  cavities.     An  extreme  degree 
of  this  tumefaction  destroys  the  granular  appearance,  by  pressing 
together,  and  thus  confounding  the  vesicles,     A  hepatized  hingj 
lfx)ks  larger  than  natural;    yet  it  is  not,  the  appearance  being 
occasioned  by  its  retiiining  the  size  of  tlie  thoracic  cavitj%  instead  jm 
of  collapsing  when  the  chest  is  opened*  V 

The  colour  of  hepatization  is  not  always  similar  to  that  deli- 
neated.    Where  there  is  less  black  pulmonary  matter  to  fomi  j|A 
contrast,  the  marbled  appearance  is  less  striking,  and  the  general 
tint  partakes  more  of  light  pink,  as  in  Fig.  7,  c  and  g. 

In  Fig.  4  the  greyer  portion  of  A,  e,  near  the  vessels,  is  in  it 
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into   the  stage  of  puruletit  infiltratmi,  the  red  giving 

I  jmt  to  the  grej%  whicli,  again,  is  diluted  with  scarcely  percep- 

dk  lighter  clouds  from  piindent  deposition,  showing  itself  in 

Itebed    points.     This  portion  is  niore  friahle,  and  the  fluid, 

fUdi  ooses  on  pressure,  is  slightly  purulent.     The  combination 

tfooloim  in  the  transition  of  the  second  into  the  third  degree  is 

ccMaonally  so  beautiful  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  granite 

Bpofiisd  of  red  and  yellow  feldspar,  grey  quartz  and  black  mica 

I  iMniee)*     The  expectoration   in  the    second  degree  of  peri- 

HBDODy  is  highly  viscous,  and  tinged  of  a  rust  colour  by  blood. 

In  hepatiz.ation^  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  and  miimte  bronchi, 

I  lid  likewise  the  intervening  cellular  tissue,  being  tumefied,  so  as 

obliteration  of  all  the  cavities,   there   is  no  longer  a 

ronchus.     The  consolidation,  moreover,   gives  rise    to 

or  percussion,  and  to  bronchophony  and  bronchial  respira- 

the  two  latter  signs  being  dependent  upon  the  better  trans- 

of  the  sounds  of  the  voice  and  of  respiration  in  the  great 

llmchi,  by  a  solid  substance,  than  by  the  rar<?  tissue  of  the  healthy 

ia^     The   thickening  of  the  vesicular  walls  may  be  seen  by 

ijiiig  and   slicing  the  lung.     In  mere  engorgetnent^  the  walls, 

\  iben  dried,  are  not  seen  tldckened,  but  merely  red, 

Pcripneumony  presents  three  striking  varieties  with  respect  to 
extent:  a.  it  pervades  whole  lobes;  L  it  affects  individual, 
inched  lobules;  c\  it  is  confined  to  vesicles. 

Tlie  form  a  is  exemplified  in  Fig.  4,  where  all  the  lobes 
ittiffected.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  are  commonly  inflamed 
k  different  degrees,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  inflammation 
appearing  to  be  checked  by  the  partitions  between  the  lobes.  So 
MQplete  is  the  check  in  some  cases,  that  I  have  seen  the  upper 
kbe  in  the  state  of  purulent  infiltration  while  the  remainder  of  the 
kng  was  sound.  Somethnes  no  check  is  given  by  the  partitions, 
I  hare  seen  the  whole  right  lung  in  a  nearly  equal  degree  of  red 
k^iolization.  In  sucli  cases  the  inflammation  probably  begins 
iiuiltaneously  in  all  the  lobes.  With  few  exceptions,  however,  it 
in  the  lower  lobes  and  gradually  ascends.     So  much 
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as  a  whole  lung  and  a  half  may  be  thus  rendered  impervious 
to  air,  but  the  patient  dies  from  suffocation  before  the  consolida- 
tion proceeds  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  form  b  is  exemplified  in  Fig.  7,  where,  at  a,  are  seen  three 
detached  lobules  in  the  state  of  hepatization,  surrounded  by  purple 
engorgement :  at  g,  is  a  congeries  of  coalescing  lobules  in  a  state 
of  hepatization :  bXf,  they  are  less  advanced.  At  e,  is  a  mass  on 
the  verge  of  suppuration.  The  form  in  question  is  also  ex- 
emplified in  Fig.  9,  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  where  is  a  series 
of  hepatized  red  lobules,  a,  accurately  bounded  by  their  partitions, 
within  uninflamed,  but  emphysematous  pulmonaiy  tissue  &,  e.  In- 
flammation of  isolated  lobules  is  most  common  in  children.  The 
form  c  is  displayed  in  Fig.  1,  taken  from  a  child  three  years  and 
a  half  old,  who  died  of  pertussis.  Indurations,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  small  pea,  and  of  a  pinkish  straw- 
colour,  were  disseminated  throughout  the  whole  lungs,  but  were 
most  prevalent  in  the  inferior  lobes,  which  were  in  a  state  of  en- 
gorgement. In  some  parts  the  indurations  were  in  close  proximity, 
but  not  in  contact.  Some  of  the  smallest,  on  being  bisected, 
appeared  to  have  a  small  internal  cavity,  from  which  oozed  a 
minute  quantity  of  pus.  It  is  probable  that  these  were  individual 
vesicles,  and  the  larger,  lobules,  or  portions  of  lobules.  The 
present  variety  is  also  illustrated  in  Figs.  15  and  16,  which  repre- 
sent the  pulmonary  granulations  of  Bayle,  supposed  to  be  miliary 
tubercles  by  Laennec  and  Louis,  but  referred  by  Andral  to 
inflammatory  induration.  To  this  subject  we  shall  revert  in  treat- 
ing of  chronic  peripneumony. 

Degree  3.  —  Purulent  Infiltration  (ramollissement  gris  of 
Andral.  Hepatization  grise  of  others). — This  is  exemplified  in 
a  very  characteristic  form  and  in  progressively  increasing  degrees 
in  Fig.  4,  from  e  to  rf,  and  from  e  to  /.  At  c,  rf,  the  red  has 
been  superseded,  except  a  few  faint  clouds,  by  the  straw-coloured 
yellow  of  the  pus,  which  is  seen  to  make  its  appearance  at  first  in 
isolated  spots.  These  coalescing,  form  irregular  tracts  of  yellow, 
by  the  further  extension  of  >i'luch  the  whole  surface  is  at  length 
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pervaded,  as  at «,/,  leaving  only  a  few  small  and  pale  red  and  blue 
spots — the  former  occasioned  by  divided  blood-vessels — the  latter 
by  black,  or,  as  in  this  and  many  cases,  blue  pulmonary  matter» 
highly  diluted  with  the  pus.  To  the  dilution  is  attributable  the 
beautiftil  blues  at  c,  d.  Had  the  pulmonary  matter  been  jet- 
black,  the  colour  would  have  been  ash-grey.  Had  tliere  been 
little  or  no  pulmonary  matter,  as  is  the  case  in  the  generality  of 
children  and  infants,  the  colour  would  have  been  a  clear  pale 
yellow,  as  in  Fig.  21,  c.  c.  It  is  thus  seen  how  much  the  colours 
of  the  morbid  states  depend  upon  those  of  the  healthy  lung. 

At  c,  rf.  Fig.  4,  the  substance,  though  more  friable,  is  nearly  as 
firm,  and  the  surface  as  granular,  as  in  the  preceding  degree  6,  c. 
Very  little  pus  follows  the  scalpel.  At  e,/,  where  the  disease  is 
more  advanced,  the  substance  is  very  soft,  lacerable,  and  humid, 
the  granular  character  has  disappeared,  and  pus  exudes  abun- 
dantly on  pressure. 

In  Fig.  8  is  represented  an  extreme  degree  of  the  disease.  The 
texture  is  so  soft  and  lacerable  as  almost  to  be  pulpy,  and  it 
actually  resolves  itself  into  a  pulp  under  the  slightest  pressure 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  dripping  with  pus,  which  streams  from  its 
^surface  to  the  table,  where  it  presents  the  opaque  drab-yellow 
aspect  represented  at  b.  b.  Its  odour  is  sweetish,  but  much  less 
perceptible  than  that  of  pus  from  an  external  sore.  Most  fre- 
quently, indeed,  it  is  totally  devoid  of  scent. 

Fig.  2  presents  all  the  characters  of  purulent  infiltration 
hitherto  described,  except  the  colour,  which  is  a  deep  opaque  cho- 
colate, mottled  with  black  pulmonary  matter.  This  colour  is 
referrible  to  engorgement  with-  blood,  the  red  particles  of  which 
have  never  been  absorbed.  I  have  frequently  found  this  state  in 
the  peripneumony  of  exhausted  and  cachectic  subjects,  and  espe- 
cially after  typhus  fever.  The  patient,  in  the  present  instance, 
died  of  typhus,  and  had  also  an  ossified  aneurism  in  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart,  forming  a  communication  between  the 
aorta  and  the  left  ventricle. 

I  have  known  peripneumony  attain  the  third  degree  in  three 
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days  and  a  half:  but,  in  general,  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight 
elapses.  I  have  also  known  three  weeks  elapse  without  the 
disease  advancing  beyond  the  second  degree. 

The  expectoration  in  the  third  degree  is  usually  more  or  less 
purulent  The  bronchi,  terminating  in  a  portion  of  lung  infil- 
trated with  pus,  are  commonly,  but  not  always  red,  as  those  in 
Fig.  4,  near  i.  The  arteries  and  veins  are  in  general  healthy,  as 
Fig.  4,  h ;  but  sometimes  pus  intermixed  with  blood  and  pale 
fibrine,  has  been  found  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
leading  to  parts  infiltrated,  and  the  infiltration  has  appeared  to 
depend  principally  on  pus  in  the  capillary  ramifications.  (Andral, 
Prfecis,  ii.  533.)  Andral  thinks  it  probable  that  this  is  occasioned 
by  a  conversion  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  into  pus. 


Chapter  III. 
ABSCESS    OF    THE    LUNGS. 

Pus  deposited  from  peripneumony,  in  the  pulmonary  substance 
and  forming  a  real  abscess,  is  extremely  rare.  Laennec  met  with 
only  five  or  six  instances  of  it  in  twenty  years.  The  abscesses 
were  small,  not  numerous,  and  were  scattered  through  lungs  in 
the  third  degree  of  inflammation.  The  walls  were  formed  of 
pulmonary  substance  infiltrated  with  pus  and  in  a  state  of  putrila- 
ginous  softening,  which  increased  progressively  towards  the  centre 
of  the  abscess.  This  description  applies  to  a  small  abscess  in 
Fig.  4,  opposite  to  d.  In  a  new-born  infant  at  the  Hopital  des 
Enfans-Trouv6s,  were  found  numerous  large  abscesses  scattered 
throughout  the  lung,  and  totally  dissimilar  from  tuberculous 
excavations.  The  cause  assigned  by  Laennec  for  the  rarity  of 
abscess  from  peripneumony  is,  that  in  limited  inflammation  the 
patient  recovers,  and  in  extensive,  he  dies,  before  the  pus  has 
broken  up  the  cellular  tissue  and  resolved  itself  into  an  abscess. 
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Accidental  pressure  with  the  fingers  sometimes  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  an  abscess,  which  in  reality  did  not  exist. 

Abscess  after  great  Surgical  Operations. — This  is  much  more 
common  than  abscess  from  peripneumony.  I  have  seen  it  in 
seven  or  eight  cases.  It  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  depositions 
of  various  sizes  in  isolated  points  of  healthy  lung.  It  is  exempli- 
fied in  Fig.  11,  taken  from  a  case  of  amputation  by  Mr.  Keate, 
which  was  followed  by  suppuration  of  the  small  veins  of  the 
stump.  The  part  represented  is  a  portion  of  the  margin  of  the 
inferior  lobe.  The  pleura  is  inflamed  and  coated  with  lymph,  a, 
but  the  parenchyma,  gy  is  sound,  except  amongst  the  depositions  e, 
where  it  is  slightly  indurated.  The  depositions  are  in  progressive 
grades.  The  earliest,/,  present  a  bluish  semi-transparent  appear- 
ance, resembling  cartilage,  and  feel  like  small  hardish  granules, 
though  they  admit  of  being  broken  up  by  moderate  pressure.  In 
the  next  grade,  they  become  of  an  opaque  straw-colour,  and 
several  coalescing  form  larger  masses,  as  b.  In  the  most  ad- 
vanced grade,  e,  they  soften  in  the  ceritre,  and,  on  being  opened, 
discharge  thick  pus  intermixed  with  fragments  of  lymph,  leaving 
cysts  of  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  in  thickness.  In  these  ex- 
amples the  deposition  seems  to  consist  at  first  of  lymph,  rather 
than  of  pus;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  same  lung  were  small 
abscesses.  Fig.  10,  a,  containing  thin  pale  pus  in  very  delicate  cysts. 
At  one  part  was  a  gangrenous  portion  surrounded  by  a  thick 
cyst  of  softish  yellow  lymph.  A  section  is  made  through  it  per- 
pejidicular  to  the  plane  of  the  pleura,  rf.  Fig.  10,  which  covers  its 
upper  part,  imperfectly  concealing  the  black  colour  of  the  subja- 
cent gangrene.  This  is  a  sloughy  substance,  collapsed  so  as  to 
create  a  depression  in  the  pleura,  of  a  strong  gangrenous  odour, 
and  yielding  on  pressure  a  thin  blackish  fluid,  the  expulsion 
of  which  leaves  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  form  of  a  lax  unsub- 
stantial web.  The  surrounding  lung  was  sound.  In  this  case 
there  were  similar  depositions  in  the  liver.  They  may  also  occur 
in  various  other  organs.  In  the  liver,  they  are  more  common 
than  elsewhere. 
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In  place  of,  or  co-existent  with  abscess,  there  is  sonictiiiies 
purulent  infiltration  of  detached  lobules;  as  in  Fig.  13,  taken 
from  a  case  of  amputation  of  the  lower  jaw  hy  Mr;  Broclie. 
lobes  infiltrated  were  of  a  unifomi  dun  yellow  colour,  and  ihi 
section  was  granular. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  positively  on  the  manner  in  which  these 
depositions  take  place.  AL  Andral  thinks  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  pus,  formed  in,  or  intrtwluced  into,  the  channel  of  the  circnla- 
tion,  escapes  from  it  as  through  a  filter  into  the  [mlmnnarj'  paren- 
chyma, where  it  may  assume  the  form  either  of  an  abscess,  or  of 
piu*ulent  infiltration.  In  other  cases,  he  thinks  that  an  unknown 
eause  alters  the  hlootl,  coagulates  it  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and 
transfonns  it,  in  the  ramifications  of  these  vessels,  into  a  purulent 
matter.  In  the  latter  case,  it  does  not  form  abscess,  but  merely 
infiltration,  (Precis,  ii.  536.)  In  the  majority  of  instances  whicli 
I  have  seen,  including  that  of  Fig;  1 1,  the  matter  has  appeared  to 
consist^  in  the  first  instance,  not  of  liquid  pus,  but  of  a  substance 
analogous  to  the  tibrine  of  the  bkmd,  wliich  concretes  and  subse- 
quently suppurates*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  whether 
it  is  filtered  from  the  blood;  or  whether,  in  consequence  of  the 
depojiition  of  some  purulent,  or  otlienvise  morbid  particles  in  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  an  iixfiannnatory  process  is  set  up  aronnd  them, 
which  causes  a  fibrinous  secretion,  constituting  the  depoj^itions. 
As  the  cyst  of  the  gangrene,  Fig.  10,  was  obviously  produced 
in  this  way,  the  characters  of  which  cyst  are  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  the  concrete  yellow  depositions,  we  are  led  hy 
analogy  to  conjecture  that  the  latter  were  produced  in  the  same 
manner.  It  may  be  remarked  of  purulent  depositions  in  general, 
that  tliey  are  commonly  seated  near  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and 
especially  at  the  tliin  margins  of  the  inferior  lobes. 
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Chapter  IV. 

GANGRENE    OF    THE    LUNGS. 

In  the  lungs,  as  in  any  other  part,  gangrene  may  succeed  every 
form  of  hyperemia,  whether  of  mechanical  or  vital  origin,  if 
sufficiently  considerable  to  impede,  or  to  intercept,  the  aiHux  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  part.  In  some,  a  stasis  of  the  blood  is 
followed  by  gangrene  with  surprising  facility.  Certain  poisons 
introduced  into  the  circulation  produce  the  same  effect.  Ac- 
cordingly, gangrene  may  follow  intense  inflammation,  as  that 
producing  hepatization:  it  may  follow  chronic  inflammation  or 
irritation,  as  that  around  tubercular  excavations;  and  it  may 
occur  without  the  existence  of  any  appreciable  sign  of  irritation, 
as  from  pcHSons,  idiosyncrasy,  &c.  It  presents  two  varieties: 
A.  Uncircunutcrihed ;  B.  Circumscribed. 

A.  Uncircumscribed  Gangrene. — Tins  is  very  rare.  Laennec 
saw  only  two  cases.  Three  have  chanced  to  fall  under  my 
observation,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  4.  It  presents  a 
perfectly  characterised  exemplification  of  this  form,  and  is,  more^ 
over,  the  manifest  result  of  acute  peripneumony — a  connexion  so 
rare  that  its  reality  was  long  doubted.  Andral  met  with  one 
similar  case,  (Clin.  Med.  II.,  case  63,)  and  one  from  chronic 
peripneumony.    (Rid.  case  64.) 

Fig.  4,  from  dto  e,  represents  a  mass  of  diffuse  gangrene,  sur- 
rounded by  the  third  degree  of  peripneumony  and  occupying  half 
of  the  middle,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inferior  lobe.  It 
descends  through  to  the  posterior  pleura.  On  the  side,  d,  e,  it 
blends  insensibly  with  the  purulent  hepatization  :  on  the  opposite 
side,  hy  it  forms  an  imperfect  shelvy  cyst  surrounding  an  excava- 
tion. The  pulmonary  tissue  is  extremely  softened,  so  that,  at  any 
part,  the  finger  pierces  with  facility  thi'ough  to  the  pleura.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  hepatization,  at  d  and  e,  the  gangrene  maintains 
its  form  when  cut,  being  still  held  together  by  the  parenchymatous 
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cellular  tissue ;  but  iii  the  centre,  and  still  more  in  the  cyst,  it  is 
resolved  into  a  putrihiginoos  pulp,  consisting  partly  of  a  thin 
brownish-black  fluids  which  accumulates  in  all  tlie  depressions, 
and  partly  of  shreds  and  fraf^nients  of  cellular  tissue,  from  which 
the  tluid  has  strained,  and  which  may,  in  some  parts,  be  drawa 
out  into  long  irregular  bands.  The  colour  varies  from  yellow- 
brown  to  brown-black,  deep  muddy  green,  and  dim  dirty  red, 
promiscuously  intermingled.  The  gangrenous  otlour  is  insup- 
portable.    The  cyst  contained  a  coagulmn  of  blood  as  large  as  lui 

egg- 

B.  Circumscribed  Gangrene, — In   this  variety    a    portion    of 

lung,  of  variable  size,  is  converted  into  a  gangrenous  eschar, 
(vide  Fig.  10,)  \vliich,  here  as  eve rj* where  else,  tends  to  Ix^und 
itself  and  be  eliminated.  (Prfecis,  ii„  510.)  For  this  purpose,  an 
inflammatory  process  is  set  up  around  the  eschar,  a  cyst  is  formed, 
the  suj>|mration  of  which  detaches  the  slough,  and  tliis,  reduced  to 
a  putrid  pulp,  finds  its  w^ay  into  the  neighbouring  bronchi  and  is 
ejected  with  the  expectoration.  A  cavity  remains,  which  some- 
times heals  by  the  union  of  the  lymph  or  false  membrane  consti- 
tuting its  w^alls ;  but  which  more  connnonly  remains  open  and 
continues  to  secrete  a  gangrenous  pus  or  sanies. 

Fig.  14  represents  a  well-characterised  cavity  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Its  walls  are  dense,  finn  and  diy  like  gristle,  and  a  line  or 
two  in  thickness.  Their  colour  is  grey,  and,  to  the  extent  of  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  around  the  cavity,  the  lung  is  in  the  statfi 
of  chronic  induration,  granular,  semi-transparent,  and  of  an  iron- 
grey  colour,  much  mottled  with  black  pulmonary  matter.  This 
is  tlie  most  common  change  w  hich  takes  place  around  gangrenous 
abscesses ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  it  pervaded  two-thirds  of 
the  lung,  the  whole  of  this  extent  being  occupied  by  numerous 
abscesses  of  various  dimetisions,  from  the  size  of  a  beau  to  that  of 
an  egg.  Tlie  larger  containnl  nunor  excavations,  and  were 
traversed  in  various  directions  by  Id^xHl-vessels,  mostly  obliterated, 
but  some  open,  and  the  source  of  hiemoptysis  during  life.  In 
boum  of  the  cavities  there  was  uo  cyst,  and  the  bare  pulmonary 
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substance  fonned  an  ill'defined  boundary  to  the  disease.  In  a 
few  rare  instances  the  lung  around  the  cavities  remains  healthy. 
Gangrenous  abscesses  are  sometimes  much  larger  than  those  de- 
scribed. I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  one  vast  cavern  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  left  lung ;  and  another  in  which  more 
than  a  third  of  the  left  was  excavated.  Such  are  all  the  aspects 
and  conditions  ordinarily  presented  by  gangrenous  abscesses  of 
the  lung. 

When  gangrene  communicates  with  the  bronchi,  it  is  detected 
with  certainty  and  facility  by  the  dirty  black,  green,  or  brown 
colour  of  the  sputa,  and  by  the  insupportable  fetor  of  the  breath. 


Chapter  V. 

CHRONIC     PERIPNEUMONY. 

Acute  peripneumony,  arrested  by  treatment  or  any  other  cause, 
may  become  chronic,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  months  or  more, 
may  present  the  same  three  degrees,  with  all  their  characters,  as 
in  the  acute  affection :  viz.  engorgement,  hepatization,  and,  more 
r?xf\yy  purulent  infiltration.  But  chronic  peripneumony,  whether 
originating  in  acute,  or  in  chronic  irritation,  may  present  another 
state  unknown  in  the  acute  affection :  viz.  indurated  hepatization. 
Fig.  3  (a  view  of  a  portion  four  times  as  large)  represents  this 
state.  The  side  a,  is  extremely  firm,  dense  and  dry :  the  side  h 
is  equally  tough,  but  more  lax,  being  in  a  less  advanced  degree  of 
induration.  The  gi'ound  colour  of  a  is  a  pale  yellow,  which  is 
tinged  with  red,  and  beautifully  dappled  with  black  pulmonary 
matter.  I  have  never  seen  so  brilliant  a  combination  of  colours 
in  acute  peripneumony.  The  texture  is  very  granular.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  side  A  is  a  deep  purplish  red,  which  is 
spotted  with  black  pulmonaiy  matter.  A  granular  texture  is 
scarcely  discernible.  No  fluid  exudes  on  making  a  section.  This, 
state,  and  that  of  Fig.  5,  closely  resemble  red  muscular  fibre. 
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Fig.  3,  e,  is  a  septum  between  the  lobes,  thiekened,  iudurated 
and  of  a  senii-cartilagiDous  appearauce  and  textiue. 

Fig.  6  exliibits  the  saine  induration  as  Fig,  3,  a,  but  the  colo 
is  a  uniform  pinkisli  grey,  like  the  cortical  substance  of  tl 
kidney,  and  the  density  is  the  greatest  that  I  Iiave  met  with,  beinj 
equal  to  that  of  the  uterus.  An  indistinct  granular  appearance  i 
produced  by  a  pinker  substance  surrounded  with  a  paler.  N< 
lobular  ]>artitions  are  visible.  Tliis  form  is  very  clironic.  In 
Fig.  12  a  pinkish  grey  indurated  hepatization  i^urrooiids  am 
circumscribes  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

Fig.  5  re|)resent^  red  chronic  induration,  follouing  acute  peri 
pneuniony,  wliich  hud  been  checked.  It  presents  the  sai 
characters  as  Fig.  3,  side  i,  except  that  it  is  rather  more  flabby) 
and  yields  a  little  sanguineous  serosity  on  scraping.  The  prin* 
cipal  oliject  oftliis  delineation  is  to  display  tlie  hypertrophic  deve 
lopment  of  the  interlobular  septa,  whicli  have  become  indurated 
like  tibro-cartilaginoos  tissue,  and  present  a  bluish  semi-transp 
rent  appearance.  The  thickening  and  indurutiua  are  sometim 
much  greater  tlian  is  here  represented,  forming  considerable 
layers  and  masses  instead  of  mere  lines,  which,  encroacliing  on  the 
lobules,  causes  either  their  atrophy  or  their  coD<Iensation. 

Induration  may  be  not  only  of  yellow,  and  red  colour,  but  also 
of  iron*grey ,  of  brownish,  and  of  black.  The  colour  is,  in  fact,  au 
accidental  character,  dependent  on  the  presence,  in  variable  pro- 
portions, of  blood,  and  of  black,  or  dark  blue  puhnonary  matter. 

The  iron-grey  induration  mixed  with  black  is  seen  in  Fig.  14, 
ah'eady  described.  (Vid.  Circumscribed  Gangrene.)  The  gre; 
part  has  a  semi-cartilaginous  appearance.  The  deposition 
black  matter  is  principally  consecutive  to  the  induration*  Darl 
semi-cailUaginous  induration  exists  most  frecjuently  in  the  vicinity 
of  old  tubercular  or  gangrenous  excavations.  Sometimes  it 
appears  to  Ih!  tlie  cause,  rather  than  the  eflect  of  tubercles ;  as  a 
few  small  scattered  tul)ercle8  are  CKrcusionally  found  disseminated 
through  a  great  extent  of  induration,  w^hich,  consequently,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  originating  in  tubercular  irritation.  (Precis,  ii.  5*il.) 
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'  Dark  induration,  though  unfrequent,  is  more  eommon  than  the 
yellow  and  red,  which  are  extremely  rare.  All  the  varieties  are 
attended  with  impermeability  of  the  lung  to.air,  and,  consequently, 
with  dulness  on  percussion. 

In  describing  acute  hepatization,  it  was  stated  that  it  might 
affect  individual  pulmonary  vesicles.  This  affection  may  become 
chronic,  and  it  then  constitutes,  according  to  M^  Andral,  the 
pulmonary  granulations  of  M.  Bayle,  regarded  by  this  author  as 
an  adventitious  production  eui  generis i  and  by  Laennec  and 
Louis  as  the  first  stage  of  tubercle.  The  granulations  are  repre^ 
sented  in  Fig.  15,  taken  from  a  specimen  which  M.  Andral  did 
me  the  favour  to  approve  as  exemplifying  his  opinion.  In  the 
upper  part,  d^  they  are  red  and  soft,  t.  e,  incipient,  being  vesicles 
in  the  state  of  inflammation ;  in  the  lower  part,  5,  they  are  harder, 
of  bluish-grey  colour,  and  of  semi-cartilaginous  transparency. 
The  intervening  lung  is  congested.  In  Fig.  16,  the  granulations 
are  still  harder,  greyer,  and  more  chronic;  the  surrounding 
inflammation  has  subsided  and  left  the  lung  in  a  state  of  livid 
red  congestion.  The  whole  of  both  lungs  was  similarly  affected 
in  various  degrees. 

From  examination  of  both  the  fresh  and  the  dried  lung, 
M.  Andral  is  led  to  believe  that  pulmonary  granulations  are 
formed  by  the  following  series  of  alterations  : — 1.  The  walls  of 
the  vesicles  become  injected.  2.  They  tumefy,  remaining  red. 
3.  They  lose  the  red  tint  and  acquire  the  grey,  at  the  same  time 
thickening  progressively  more.  4.  During  the  pi"0cess  of  thick- 
ening, the  cavity  of  the  vesicle  imdergoes  several  changes ;  some- 
times it  dilates ;  sometimes  it  contracts ;  sometimes  it  is  entirely 
obliterated,  the  granulation  thus  becoming  complete.  But  this  is 
not  all.  At  each  of  the  above  periods  of  formation,  the  walls,  in- 
stead of  continuing  merely  to  thicken,  may  either  ulcerate,  or 
secrete  pus,  or  tubercle.  (Precis,  ii.  519.)  In  cases  of  pertussis 
I  have  severd  times  found  them  to  have  secreted  pus,  which 
oozed  from  a  central  cavity,  on  making  pressure  or  a  transverse 
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section.  Lobular  and  vesicular  peripneuniony  are,  according  to 
my  observation,  frequent  in  pertussis,  and  are  more  common  in 
cliildren  than  in  adults. 

Pleurisy. 

Serous  membranes,  whatever  be  their  situation,  present  th^ 
same   general    anatomical    and    physiological    characters :    thej 
therefore  sustain  similar  structural  and  functional  changes  undei! 
the  intlueuce  of  tlisease.     Any  diflerences  wliich  they  seem 
manifest  are  more  apparent  than  real,  l)eing  eotniected  with  som^ 
circumstance  peculiar  to  tlie  individual  mend>ranes,  wliich  pr 
vents  the  development  of  certain  characters,  though  the  natural 
iemlency  of  the  tissue  is  favourable  to  their  production*     Thus^H 
redness  is  rarely  manifested,  (at  least  after  death,)  by  the  arach-^ 
noid  membrane  in   a  state  of  inHanunation,   because   it  is  too 
delicate   to   admit   the  red  globules  of  the  blood  in   sufficients^ 
quantity.     Yet  there   is  no  doubt  of  its   being  susceptible  of 
inflannnatiou,  since  it  loses  its  transparency  and  secretes  lymph 
and  serum. 

The  morbid  changes  of  the  [>leura  may,  tlicrefore,  be  hooked 
upon  as  exemplifying  the  cliunges  incident  to  serous  membrane 
in  general.  I  shall,  accordingly,  treat  the  present  subject  in  tliis 
point  of  view;  and,  in  describing  other  serous  membranes, 
fiball  advert  to  such  characters,  and  offer  such  drawings  only,  as 
will  be  calculated  to  display  their  individual  |>eculiarities.  ^ 

When  inflanmiation  of  the  pleura  is  only  iiicii>ient,  the  in-" 
creased  redness  is  not  seated  in  the  membmne  itself,  but  in  the 
Kub-serous  cellular  tissue.  As  the  inflammation  advances,  the 
injection  extends  to  the  pleura  itself,  which  then  exhilnts  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  vessels  gorged  with  bkxid,  and  loses  its 
transparence  in  proportion  to  tlie  degree  of  injection.  The 
vessels,  if  ii^\\\  are  strsiggling;  if  numerous,  tliey  anastomose. 
an  iuflnity  of  directions,  so  as  to  produce  specks,  patches,  strea 
broad  tracts  of  irregular  fonn,  and,  more  rarely,  an  equable  diil'ua 
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of  various  depths.     In  Fig.  11,  rf,  under  a  false  mem- 
Ikuie^  the  colour  is  an  intense  purple.     These  appearances  are 
tDo&miliar  to  require  fiaiher  illustratiun  by  drawings. 

The  inflamed  pleura  is  very  rarely  tliickened  :    that  which  has 

[Ikh  regarded  as  tliickening,  by  authors  who  have  supposed  this 

I  kaiou  common,  being  nothing  more  than  adventitious  membrane 

its  tiBattached  surface  or  interstitial  deposition  in  the 

irihserou8  cellular  tissue. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  4,  above  f^,  the  yellow  portion  is  an  old  false 

ttibraiie  investing  the  pleura,  with  which  it  Idends  by  two 

cadeSy  the  upper  one  tiiicker,  opaque,  and  edged  with  a  few 

kwec  ligamentous  strings:  the  lower  semi-transparent,  and  trans- 

I  nittifig  the  deep  brown-red  of  the  sulijacent  pleura.     Both  layers 

Mjr  be  dissec^d  off    Between  the  pleura  and  the  lung  is  a  thick 

1  kftr  of  soft,  bluish,  translucent,  jilbiiminous  matter,  e,  of  recent 

>n,    deposited   in   the  meshes  of  the   sub-serous  cellular 

The  pleura  between  these  two  strata  is  of  natural  thick- 

as  seen  at  /.     AVhen  the  sub-serous  tissue  is  softened  by 

iaflimniation^  the  pleura  may  be  peeled  off  with  much  more  than 

[«dbary  facility. 

The  alterations  of  the  pleura  in  tissue  are  far  less  important 
[  tboee  of  secretion,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  while  the 
are  great,  the  former  are  not  appreciable. 
The  natural  secretion  of  the  pleura  is  modified  in  ([uality  and 
ftantity.     We  shall  first  consider  the  modifications  in  quality 
.JaMfing  to  the  formation  of  false  membrane. 

The   fluid  secreted  by  tlie   inflamed  pleura  consists    of  two 

,  parts :  the  one  becoming  concrete,  and  comjx)sed  of  fibrine ;  the 

oilier  remaining  liquid,  and  composed  of  albuminous  serum.     The 

laitter  partly  lodges  in  the  meshes  of  the  former,  and  partly  strains 

iiway^     (Precis,  i.  479.)     The  concrete  portion  is  known  under 

tke  name  ofjalae  membrane,  the  liquid  under  that  oi  Heromtif^ 

No  sooner  is  the  inflammation  established  than  the  morbid 
secretion  commences.  The  concrete  jjait  first  shows  itself  under 
the  Ibmi  of  a  soft,  plastic,  unorganized  matter,  of  «emi-oj)a<|ue  yel* 
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lowisb-wliite  colour^  which  sometimes  overspreads  the  ineoibraiie 
in  a  reticulated  vveb»  or  thicker  layer ;  sometimes  forms  detacheii^H 
granulations,  as  if  deposited  in   single  drops ;    and  sometimes, 
falling  entirely  from  the  pleura,  is  suspended,  in  flakes,  in  the 
more  or  less  limpid  serosity  seereted  in  conjunction  with  it. 

As  the  inflammation  advances,  the  thickness  of  the  dep<miti 
on  the  pleura  increases,  and,  though  still  unorganized,  it  tends 
agglutinate  the  opposite  surfaces.     By  the  movements  of  these,  it 
is  often  drawn  out  into  bands,  cords,  and  filaments   of  various 
lengths* 

^V^lere  it  forms  a  layer  on  the  membrane,  its  surface  is  mugh 
the  roughness  consisting,  while  the  layer  is  thin,  either  of  sm 
irregular,  mamillary  protuberances,  or  of  a  delicate  net-work. 

As  the  layer  becomes  thicker,  the  protuberances  partially 
coalesce,  and  the  reticular  intersections  rise  higher;  the  result 
being,  in  both  cases,  the  furaiation  of  a  more  or  less  regular 
alveolar  or  honeycomb  surface — a  renmrkalde  peculiarity  of  false 
membranes,  as  it  takes  jdace  even  before  there  are  any  traces  of 
organization.     (Precis,  h  4B0.)  ^J 

Fig.  1 1  represents,  at  a,  a  false  membrane  uith  an  imperffeffy 
alveolar  surface :  it>  hue  is  a  deep  straw-colour.     Instead  of  be- 
coming alveolar,  false  membrane  sometimes  acquires  a  shaggy^ 
flocxrulent  character,  which  will  be  sliowu  in  drawings  of  pe 
carditis. 

Fig.  8  exhibits,  at  c,  a  beautifully  regular  alveolar  surfaci 
The  colour  is  a  very  delicate  primrose,  and  the  tliickness  is  u[>- 
wards  of  a  line. 

The  areolfe  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a 
pea,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  false  membrane.  W[m\ 
false  membrane  is  deposite<l  in  isolated  di'ops,  it  fonns  small 
granulations,  often  grey  and  »emi-transparent,  disseminated  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  over  the  pleura.  They  sometimes 
pervade  simultaneously  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  and  tin 
peritoneum. 

On  making  an  incision  into  a  fklnf  memhrane,  and  examining 
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liirith  ft  lens,  it  is  seen  to  consi^tp  even  prior  to  orgainzatioii,  of 

ats  crossing  each  other  in  every  directioo,  the  interstices  of 

form   cells.      It  u,  in   fact,    ordinary  cellular  tissue   in 

\mhifo.     In  the  cells  is  lodged  a  portion  of  the  serosity,  the 

wminder  having  strained  um  uy. 

The  next  change,  which  the  false  membrune  undergoes,  consists 

I A  tke    remarkable   phenomenon   of  its   becoming   vascular  or 

ipaized.      Preparatory  to  this,  the  membrane  becomes  drj^er, 

more    tenacious,  and   more    intimately  adherent  to  the 

fkonu     It  has  been  a  subject  of  great  speculation  and  research 

ihfliber    the    blood   is   formed    intrinslculhf, — within    the   false 

BOBlffmne  itself,  as  in  the  embryo  chick ;  or  whether  it  is  derived 

litnnsieaffff^  from  tlie  vessels  of  the  pleura  penetrating  and  dis- 

riminiig  their  contents  into  the  organizable  lymph.     The  argu- 

moAs  cm  both  sides  are  strong, — indeed  irrefragable, — and  for  a 

M^e  reason,  that,  according  to  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Dol* 

ift^er  in  Germany,  both  parties  are  right.  Tbis  pliysician,  confirm- 

m^  the  results  already  obtained  by  others,  has  lully  demonstrated 

tkst^  in  animal  matter  in  the  progress  of  formation,  currents  of 

liids  may  establish  themselves  without  the  presence  of  canals 

n  give  them  passage  :  they  wind  their  way  tlu-ougli  the  solids. 

llie  agency  which  gives  birth  to  these  currents  is  imknown;  but 

Aodral  thinks,  and  with  much  apparent  reason,  that  it  is  con- 

laded  Willi  electricitJ^    (Precis,  i.  379,  note.)     Supposing  these 

rots  to  have  taken  place  in  any  organizable  matter,  as  a  false 

irane,  they  will  tend  to  open  their  w^ay  into  any  pre-existing 

«inents  in  their  vicinity.     Accordingly,  in  a  false  membrane,  we 

Asfaiid  ought  to  find,  L  blood  disposed  in  points  or  lines,  without 

hemg  cotitained  in  vessels,  and  either  derived  from  the  pleura,  or 

peoerated  in  the  false  membrane,  or  both.     2.  Vessels  not  com- 

Qiunieating   with  those   of  the    surrounding  tissues;    3.   other 

fiesKU,    couimunicating  with  those  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Further,  it  may  happen  that  one  or  other  of  these  three  arrange* 

Aeotfi  may  predominate  over  the  others,  but  all  may  be  present. 

So  littJe,  indeed,  do  they  exclude  es^ch  other,  that  the  existence  of 
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one  of  them  cannot  be  conceived  but  l)y  that  of  all  the  others. 
(Precis,  i.  484.) 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  on  living  animals,  and 
by  pathological  observations  on  the  bunuin  species,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  organization  sometimes  takes  place  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  as  witkin  the  space  of  twent)^-four  hours  :  while  in  other 
cases  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  it  at  the  expiration  of  several 
months*  Chronic  pleurisy,  in  particular,  aflbrds  frequent  ex- 
emplifications of  the  latter,  lymph  often  remaining  soft,  friable, 
and  amorjihous  to  the  la*it,  without  the  slightest  apparent  attempt 
at  organization*  No  general  rule  can  be  assigned  lor  tliis:  it 
appears  to  be  connected  with  individual  peculiarities. 

In  projK>rtion  as  the  circulation  becomes  established  in  fal 
membraneSj  the  redness,  which  accompanies  the  incipient  staj 
of  organization,  gradually  disa]>pears,  and  mth  its  disappearane 
the  organization  may  be  considered  complete.  The  membrane 
now  gradually  assumes,  in  every  respect,  the  aspect  of  a  serous 
membrane  or  of  cellular  tissue ;  and  in  this  state  it  forms  the 
adhesions  of  the  pleura  found  in  those  who  have  formerly  laboured 
under  pleurisy.  In  some  they  are  close,  especially  in  cases  of 
phtliisis ;  as  if  this  were  a  provision  to  fortify  the  lung,  and  pre- 
vent the  bursting  of  vomicse  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  In 
others  they  are  long,  so  as  to  allow  free  movement  of  the  pleura 
costalis  and  pulnionalis  on  each  other  during  respiration.  When 
very  old,  they  are  extremely  tliin,  and  exactly  resemble  ordinaiy 
cellular  tissue  or  the  pleura  itself,  from  which  they  may  be  dis- 
sected in  the  fonn  of  fine  transparent  layers.  Sometimes,  more 
especially  after  chronic  pleuinsy,  a  series  of  layers  of  tliis  descrip*  i 
lion  nre  Jound  auperimponed  on  each  other.  Adhesions  oftlie  | 
pleura  may  exist  without  occasioning  the  slightest  functional 
derangement,  ^H 

False   membranes,  during  the  progress  and  after  the   com-i 
pletiou  of  their  organization*  may  undergo  a  variety  of  morbid 
alterations.     They  may  inflame,  and  re-produce  false  membrane  : 
they  may  exhale  blood ;  and  they  may  secrete  tubercle,  pus. 
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I  feebnosis.  To  the  formation  of  tubercle  tliey  are  more  especially 
Ifroiie;  and  so  brief  a  space  as  a  forttiight  from  the  commence- 
»of  tlie  pleurisy,  has  been  found  suflicient  to  give  birth  to  an 
1  ibmiiUnt  crop*  (Andral,  Clin.  Med.  ii.  543,)  Further,  false 
tMahraiies  may,  by  morlitied  nutrition,  be  transformed  into 
(Fig.  ^fg'  the  yellow  part,)  cartilaginous  or  osseous 
-changes  from  wliich  tke  pleura  iiitelf  is  (dmost  entireli/ 


A  Tariety  of  cases  have  aflPorded  strong  presumptive  evidence 

III  false  membnine  may,  after  a  certain  tinie,  be  completely 

^Kirbed ;  but  this  is  rare. 

Tbe  fluid  exhaled  by  the  inflamed  pleura  in  conjunction  with 

membranous  exudation  may  range    in    quantity  from    an 

or  two  to  several  pints.     It  presents  innumerable  grades  of 

*,  which  may  be  distributed  under  the  following  general 

1,  a  colourless  or  lemon-coloured  serosity,  perfectly  limpid 

liDd  transparent.    2.  The  same  limpid  serosity,  holding  suspended 

U  few  coarse  flakes  of  lymph,  most  of  which  subside  when  the 

is  at   rest.     When  the  flakes  are  abundant,  they  become 

fttlidly  dissolved,  and  render  the  fluid  slightly  turbid,  like  whey. 

Tliis  is   a   comnion  variety.     3.  A  sero-purulent  fluid,  muddy, 

MDetimes  thick,  and  of  yellow,  greenish,  grey,  or  brown  colour. 

4.  Genuine  pus,    5.  A  fluid  like  half-liquefied  jelly,  or  nielicere, 

vQierally  contained  in  cysts  of  false  membrane.     6.  A  bloody 

J,  the  sanguineous  intermixture  being  sometimes  slight,  and, 

'  tliilherB,  so  considerable  as  to  form  coagula.    It  is  usually  exhaled 

If  organized  false  membrane. 
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Chapter  VII. 


PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS,  OR  TUBERCULAR  CONSUMPTION, 


[Tftlercle, — The  physical  characters  of  tubercle  are  the  following : 
kif  abody  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  of  variable  size  and  form, 
inoel  commonly  roundish.  It  is  hard,  but  friable,  in  its  first 
lii^.  It  afterwards  softens  and  changes  into  a  nuitter  eoniposed 
jiteQder  curd-like  fragments  suspended  in  a  sero-purulent  liqidd. 
lOtaee  broken  up,  tubercle  tends  to  be  eliminated,  and  when  this 
[Itt  taken  place,  there  remains,  instead  of  the  tubercle,  an 
cavitv',  which  sometimes  eolarixes  in  all  directions 
ime^  remains  unchanged  lor  an  indefinite  period,  and  sonie- 
beals,  either  by  cicatrization  or  by  the  conversion  of  its 
[rkerior  into  a  healthy  surface. 

Andral  dates  the  existence  of  tubercle  from  the  time  when  it 

[fresents  itself  in  the  solid  form  (Precis,  i,  413) ;    for  though  it  is 

Ifwy  probable  tliat,  at  the  moment  of  its  deposition,  it  is  in  a 

pi|iiid  state,  the  fact  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  demonstrated ; 

[•d  h  is  certain  that,  however  small  the  tubercle,   it  is  most 

ently  in  the  solid  state  that  it  is  found. 

Certain  theories  date  the  existence  of  tubercle  from  an  earlier 

fenoA,     Thus  Dr,  Baron  and  M,  Dupuy  suppose  that  it  cora- 

■nces  fis   a  transparent  vesicle  or  hydatid.      Observation  has 

istrated  the  inaccuracy  of  this  opinion,  and  shown  that  the 

ies  ia  question  are  only  accidentally  coincident  with  tubercles, 

I  iftd  are  rarely  seen  in  the  human  species.     (Precis,  i.  408.) 

According  to  another  tlieory,  that  of  Laennec,  tubercle  com- 

teiiees  as  a  grey  and  semi-transparent  granulation.  Fig.  19,  u; 

m  the  centre  of  which  an  opaque  yellowish  white  point  is  sooner 

r  later  developed,  b;  and  this,  gradually  extending,  c,  eventually 

fcrradee   the  whole,  rf.     Before  the  yellow  translbrmatioa  has 

place^   the  tubercle  is  called  miUary   by   Laennec  (De 
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TAuscult,  i.  535,  2d  edit.) ;   when  turned  yellow,  it  is  his  yeUoi 
crude  tubercle  (tubercule  jaune  crue^  or  simply  tuhercule  cru,) 

Laemiecs  view  of  the  incipient  state  of  tuliercles  embraces  th( 
puhmnary  granulations  of  Bayle,  which  he,  and  also  Louis,  con* 
sider  to  be  merely  tuhercles  in  the  grey  semi-transparent  con- 
dition. Laennee  accordingly  denominates  them  miliary  tuber- 
cuhua  grunnlationa.  They  are  represeutetl  in  Figs*  15  and  16, 
and  liave  been  already  described,  under  the  head  of  Chromg 
Peripneumony,  as  being,  according  to  Andrul,  notliing  morq 
than  partial  peripneumony^  or  an  intlammatpry  thickening  an4 
consolidation  of  individual  air-vesicles,  passing  througli  thd 
several  grades  of  redness  and  softness*  Fig*  15  a,  to  greyness,  i, 
and  eventually  to  chronic  induration.  Fig.  16, 

Although  these  small  bodies  may,  like  other  forms  of  perip- 
neuiuouy,  like  false  membranous  granulations  on  serous  surfaces, 
like  hypeitrophous  nmcous  follicles,  &c.  suppurate,  and  thus  give 
birth  to  tuberculous  matter,  jireseoting  the  appearance,  as  de- 
scribed by  Laennee,  of  a  central  opaque  yellowish  spot ;  yet  Andral 
denies  that  grey  semi-transparent  granulations  are  constantly  and 
uecessarily  the  origin  of  every  tubercle.  \V^ere  it  so.  the  gra 
imlatious  should  be  found  in  all  other  situations  where  tubercl^ 
presents  itself, — which  is  not  the  case.      (Precis,  i,  411.) 

Cruveillier  believes  that  he  lias  detected  tubercles  in  the  liquid 
or  purulent  state,  having,  after  the  injection  of  mercui7  into  the 
veins  and  its  deposition  in  the  lungs,  found  liquid  purulent 
productions  in  the  viciiuty  of  others  that  were  white  and  liard. 
This  experiment,  however,  is  not  conclusive,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  of  the  effect  is  accidental. 

Leaving  this  controverted  sulyect,  we  proceed  to  tlie  consider- 
atiou  of  tubej'cie  uLeu  it  constitutes  a  solid  yeUowish  white  body, 
opaque,  friable,  and  without  a  vestige  of  organization  or  texture. 

WTien  in  this  state,  a  tubercle,  not  larger  than  a  pin's  l»ead, 
may  ioerease  in  magnitude  to  the  size  of  an  orange.  How  is  this 
increase  effected  ?  Accunling  to  Laennec»  by  intus-susception. 
But  this  process  caa  only  take  place  iji  a  living  orgaaized  body. 
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\lMA  tulrercte  is  uot.  It  can  only,  therefore,  au^nfent  in  th^ 
manuer  as  inorganic  bodies,  namely,  by  juxta-pfosition,  df 
Fig-  17  presents  an  exemplitication.  Opaque  yellow 
lar  substance,  tinged  of  a  bluish  grey  by  bine  jmlnionary 
r,  is  seen  occupying  whole  loboles,  <i,  the  septa  of  wlii^^-h  are 
fllliriies,  becoming  fainter  in  proportion  as  the  approximation  of 
VOtsses  is  greater,  and  eventually  disappearing.  At  b  the 
rf  juxtaposition  is  seen  in  progress,  the  red  lines  con- 
of  ftrflamed  pulntonary  tissue  interposed  between  the 
lar  tnolecules.  The  same  is  seen  in  Fig.  21,  from  a 
IS  ^Irild  rh  the  Hupital  des  Enfans.  At  c,  c  the  celtnlar 
bettrcen  the  molecules  is  only  faintly  vi-sihle,  while,  at  th6 
[ffcr  part,  ^,  of  the  yellow  masses,  it  is  very  distinct,  and  of 
Boi-finsnspTLreM  binish  colour,  gradually  becoming  iliinuer  and 
fiet  in  proportion  as  the  tubercular  deposition  increases.  At 
I  ire  seen  isolated  yellow  tubercles  in  chronic  hepatization.  At 
I /me  others  in  progress,  but  still  deeply  tinged  with  bloods  At 
id  the  pulmonarj^  tissue  is  healthy, 
F^;  23  represents  the  same  formation  of  tubercle  by  juxta- 
i»  Imt  the  shapes  are  more  angular.  The  tubercular  sub- 
Is  very  dense  and  has  not  b^gun  to  soften.  The  interposed 
I  it(M  it  eonsalidated  and  of  intense  red  colour. 

Kg,  23  exhibits  increase  by  juxtaposition  on  a  much  larger 
I  Mfi.  The  deposition  commences  in  spots,  c,  and  exteiids  till  it 
Marhes  the  boundaries  of  the  lobules,  A,  of  which  it  asstimes  the 
li^lar  Ibrm^;  these,  coalescing,  and  by  pressure  causing  the 
fakppeft^ance  of  the  septa,  as  at  a,  eventually  form  a  coiiipact, 
«itp-like  homogeneous  mass.  The  whole  lung  was  in  tliis  state, 
the  ttpper  lobe  contained  numerous  large  and  ailfracluous 
I  ^eras.  The  dark-red  part  is  the  pulmonary  dssue  gorged  wilh 
Hood  arid  partly  hepatized.  This  fomi  of  the  deposition* con- 
AtleH  the  ^llow  tubercular  infiltration  of  Laennec.  (Traits, 
i5l3.)  It'  exists  in  those  especially  in  whom  the  constitutidnal 
ttbereulcir  diathesis  is  stixnigly  prevalent. 
Round   ttibcrcles  arc  formed  by  the  same  process  of  juxta- 
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position   as   larajer  masses,    and    tliey    assume   tlie   round   for 


t^edis 


illv  on 


because,  beginning  at  a  poiiitt  the  apposition  \ 
every  side.     The  original  form,  indeed,  in  perhaps  every  case,  is 
round,  the   subsequent  form    being  determined  by  the    lobular 
septa  or  other  external  modifying  circumstiinces. 

The  UKKle  of  tubercular  deposition,  therefore,  may,  in  coj 
formity  with  the  above  ilhistrations.  be  explained  in  the  followinj 
way.  In  the  spot  wliere  the  tubercular  secretion  has  commenced, 
each  Ihraig  molecule,  instead  of  its  natural  exhalation,  separates 
from  the  blo(»d  a  molecule  of  tubercular  matter,  which,  super- 
added to  the  molecules  already  secreted,  contributes  to  increase 
iheir  mass.  Thus,  then,  every  tubercle  is  intiltrated  into  the 
tissues  where  it  exists.  Sometimes  vestiges  of  these  tissues  may 
still  be  recognised  in  the  substance  of  the  tuhercular  mass,  as 
already  shown  in  Fig*  17,  A,  Fig.  21,  e,  and  Fig.  23;  and  to 
them  are  referrible  the  vessels  which  occasionally  exist  in  the 
interior  of  tubercles*  Sometimes  the  tissues  totally  disappear  by 
compression,     (Precis,  i.  414.) 

Tubercle  may  remain  in  the  solid  state  hitherto  described,  for 
a  time,  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  number  of  years.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observation,  tubercle,  intiltrated  in  large  con- 
glomerate masses,  soon  softens,  since  it  is  in  general  connected 
with  a  highly  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  diathesis  j  whereas, 
isolated  round  tubercles,  especially  if  not  numerous,  are  those 
which  remain  the  longest  indolent. 

The  final  transformations  which  solid  tubercle  undergoes  are 
of  two  kinds  ;  h  cretaceous  induration ;  2.  softening  by  sup- 
puration. 

1.  CretacmuH  Induration. — This  change  consists  in  an  absoi 
tion  of  the  animal  matter,  and  an   augmented  secretion  of 
calcareous,  the  latter  and  muriate  of  so«la  amounting  to  96  per 
cent,  instead  of  being  1,85  per  cent,  with  98,15  of  aninul  matter, 
the  proportions  of  onlinary  solid  tubercle.     (Thenard.) 

The  induration  exists  in  various  degrees.  The  slightest  is 
represented  in  Fig.  27,  showing  the  section  of  a  solitary  tubercle 
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I  liealtliy  lung.  In  its  pliysical  characters,  it  only  differs  from 
ry  tubercle  in  being  dryer  and  presenting  several  irregular 
itric  circles  of  faun  colour,  where  the  calcareous  deposition 
limdliratiuD  are  less  consitlerable. 
In  Fig*  24  there  is  a  higher  degree  of  induration.  The  two 
tubercles  have  contracted,  <iiid  partially  left  the  walls  of 
[fc  cysts  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  They  also  present  con- 
lontiic  circles  of  darker  animal  matter,  in*egular  in  fonn  from  the 
lMn|ual  contraction  of  the  tubercles.  They  are  so  dense  as  to 
r considerable  resistance  to  the  knife.  The  two  round  cavities 
cysts,  from  which  siinihir  tubercles  have  been  turned  out. 
Ifte  cysts  are  composed  of  a  fine,  dense,  fibro-cartilaginous 
abrane.  It  is  not  unusual  for  such  cysts  to  be  formed  after 
wit  elimination  of  ordinary  tubercle  by  softening,  but  very  rare 
tr  them  to  exist  at  an  anterior  period.  Bayle  has  described  the 
state  under  the  name  of  encifsted  tubercle.  (Recherches 
rU  Phthisie,  p,  21.  See  also  Laennec,  Trait6,  i.  550.)  The 
tissue  around  the  tubercles,  many  of  wliich  are  smaller 
pins*  heads,  is  crepitous,  though  black  and  somewhat  con* 


R^,  29    represents   calcareous  induration  in  four  successive 
'  lejgrees.      The  two  tubercles  a  surrounded  by  red  are  little  firmer 

u  ordinary.     They   present,  in   their  centres,  the  vestiges  of 
IcKOidar  tissue  tinged  of  blue-black  colour.     The  contiguous  one 

I  tiie  right  is  denser,  especially  at  the  opaque  yellow  spots  in 

I  ib  interior.     Beneath  is  an  elongated  bony  tubercle,  surmounted 

If  a  gmaller.     They  have,  by  contraction,   partially  left   their 

I  ^its,  and,  though  not  crisp,  they  are  ttw  hard  to  admit  of  being 

I  irided  by  a  penknife.    In  the  large  cavity  are  seven  loose  bones, 

perfectly  hard  and  crisp,  by  tlie  contraction  of  ^i  hich  the  cavity 

I  h&  been  left-     Its  cyst  is  a  fine  smooth  membrane.     Scattered 

I  knagbout  the  pulmonary  tissue  are  a  number  of  recent,  yellowish 

pry  tubercles,  each  enclosing  three  or  four  deep  black  spots, 

Nttibly  formed  by  tlie  dark  pulmonary  matter  originally  diffused 

^rer  the   whole  extent  of  lung  occupied  by  the  tubercle,  but 
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acpuip^lated  in  ^^pots  by  the  interstitial  deppsition  of  tli 
pi^l^r  piplecules*  Apdral  lius  met  with  sipiilar  bl^ck  spots  iqi 
cretapeous  tubercles,  and  he  regards  them  as  a  melanotiq  secrec 
tiori. 

I  have,  in  a  fe>v  instAnces,  seen  cretaceous  tubercles  in  a 
spftened  state.  In  general  they  have  beeu  of  large  size,  vi^. 
from  that  of  a  niai-ble,  as  Fig.  27,  to  that  of  a  walnut,  and  havf 
enlisted  in  vei*j*  lijfiiited  number,  and  often  in  otherwise  healtl\y 
lung.  They  cpnsisted  of  softish  flakes  and  grains  of  friable 
calcareous  matter,  intermixed  ^rith  a  very  little  purulent  liquid, 
Andrul  describes  similar  ca^es,  and  he  thinks  that  when  the  liqui(I 
part  is  a|)Sorbed,  the  condensation  of  the  solid  part  is  attended 
^ith  C4:^tracticm  and  puckering  of  the  surroupding  hmg,  as  con- 
traction has  often  beeu  found  in  the  vicinity  of  cretaceous  tu- 
bercles.    (Precis,  i.  417.) 

Black  pulmonary  matter  is  of^en  ver)^  abundant  in  the  vicinity 
of  cretaceous  tubercles,  Fig.  24  and  29.  I  have  also  repeatedly 
found  it  impart  its  colour  to  a  very  dense  and  almost  cartilaginous 
variety  of  round  isolated  tubercle,  Fig.  20,  which  has  little  ten- 
dency to  soiten.  It  is,  likewise,  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
tt^berculous  caverns,  surrounded  by  induration.  Hence,  Ihe  chronic 
uati^re  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  favourable  to  its  production 
The  second  transformation  of  solid  tubercle  is — 
2.  Softening  by  Suppuration* — A  rational  theory  of  the  pro 
^ess  of  softening  was  wanting,  till  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by 
p;iy  friend,  Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  in  an  excellent  Essay  os^ 
Tubercles.*  The  cause  of  the  softening,  according  to  him.  resides 
no  mpre  than  tliat  of  its  increment,  in  the  tubercle  itself.  Each 
tubercular  molecule,  acting  like  a  foreign  body  onth^  tissues  with 
which  it  is  in  cootapt,  occasions  in  every  point  of  those  tissues  a 
swretion  of  pus,  whicli  inechanicaOt/  effects  the  division  of  tJie 


'4 


^  Ttic  drewingv  of  tubercular  growth  by  ju&tapcMittiaD  were  taken  from  ^ 
Vfhxck  yiit  eiamiued  U^gettut*  m  I  bad  the  pleit^ure  af  prosccg^iug  is^ny  of 
own  researdies  on  this  sabject  vilth  him  hi  Piiris. 
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t\e  into  more  of  less  numerous  parts  or  fragments,  Soften- 
ril|^  lbeu»  is  notlling  more  tli«n  the  sepuratiou  or  disintegration  of 
ibe  luberciilur  molecules  by  pus,  and  the  final  result  (jft  lie  process 
iKM  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  Ixxly,  the  expulsion  of  the  tubercle. 
(Prfcis,  i,  415.)  Though  the  softening  of  tubercle  most  fre- 
fieiitly  commences  in  the  centre,  this  is  not  universally  the  case, 
m  lias  be^n  imagined :  if  the  tubercle  be  very  small,  it  com- 
leooed  at  the  circumference. 

By  softening,  a  cavity  is  formed,  called  a  vomica  or  cavern, 

CifertiSy  fonned  by  individual  tubercles,  are  small,  as   that 

F^-  7,  near  c,   or  several  in   Fig,  26,    but   they  may  enlarge 

^%  ulceration.      Those    fonned   by    a   congeries   of  tubercles, 

opedally    if  completely  infiltrating  a   series  of  lobules,   as   in 

figt.  17  and  23,  may  be  of  great  size,  equal  even  to  a  whole 

bkCt  as  was  the  case  in  the  superior  lobe  of  Fig.  23.     When 

hrge,    caverns    are    generally    anfractumis,  i.  e.    they    consist 

if  t    otmobcr   of    minor   cavities    communicating   by    more    or 

)hm  spaeions  and  tortuous  passaged,  as  Fig,  28,  near  /  and  e, 

Bere^  however,  they  are  small.     Sometimes  caverns,  even  of  a 

brge  size,  are  remarkably  round,  as  Fig.  18.     This  is  more  the 

when  the  round  tubercle  prevails.     Vomicse  near  the  pleura 

»y   ulcerate   through   it.      Nature,   however,    provides   to    tlje 

against  this  accident,  first,  by  exciting  chronic  inflamma- 

and  fibro-cartilaginous  thickening  of  the  sub-serous  celhdar 

as  in  Fig.  18,  e,  c;   or  an  albuminous  deposition,  as^  in 

Fig,  28.  d,  rf,  Trhicli  is  lax,  like  white  of  egg  two-thirds  boiled, 

kit  eventually  hardens  into  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue.     Secondly, 

by  causing  the   fonnation   of  a    dense  fibrous  false  membrane 

oa  the    serous   surface  of  the  pleura,   as  in  Fig.  18,  h,  b,  of 

fellow  colour,  and  a  line  in  thickness  ;    also  in  Fig.  28,  g,  which 

ii  sAU  tliicker,  and  Fig.  26,  A.     Thirdly,  by  causing  adhesions  of 

tbe  pulmonarj^  to  the  costal  pleura,  an  effect  more  conmioti  from 

tubercular  irritation  than  from   any   other  cause,  few  who  die 

«f  phtliisis  being  wholly  exempt  from   such    adhesions.     They 

IMttlf  from  partial  pleurisy.     Should  the  cavern  burst  into  the 
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cavity   of  tlie  pleura,   it  discharges   into   it   not  only  pomleal 
matter,  but  also  air,  tints  ibrming  pneunm-thoraa^^  which  is  gene 
rally  fatal  in  a  brief  period. 

Large  caverns  are  often  traversed  by  bands.  Fig.  26.     They 
consist  either  of  indurated  pulmonary  tissue*  or  uf  blood-vessell 
obliterated  and  converted  into  fibrous  cords,     Sometitnes  tlier 
exists  in  them  a  contracted  central  canal,  containing  coagulat€ 
blood,  and  in  a   few  instances  the  canal  is    hirger,  o|ien,  aa€ 
on   being  divided,  discharges  fluid   blood.     From  ruptiue  of 
canal  of  tliis  kind   I  liave  seen  twenty  pints   of  blood  ejecte^j 
in  about  three  months,  by  five  attacks  of  hsemoptysis,  the  last 
which  was  fataL 

Tlie  walls  of  caverns  are  in  general  either  composed,  as  in  Fig/ 
18,  from  a  to  rf,  of  dense  pulmonary  tissue  charged  with  tubercles ; 
or  they  are  in  the  state  of  grey  or  black  induration,  generally  in- 
terspersed with  tubercles,  as  thid.  from  a  towai^ds  6,  or  Fig,  2£ 
between  a  and  rf,  or  Fig,  28,  throughout  the  whole  lower  lobe,  i| 
which  the  semi-cartilaginous  induration  presents  a  beautiful  grej 
colour,  contrasting  witli  red,  wliere  the  induration  is  less,  More^ 
rarely,  the  w^alls  are  composed  of  liealthy  lung.  This  is  princi- 
pally the  case  where  the  phthisis  is  not  conatitutiomil,  but  ac- 
quiredi  and  the  tubercles  not  numerous.  ^ 

The  internal  surface  of  caverns  is  generally  invested,  partially 
or  universally,  with  a  species  of  membrane,  represented  in  the 
cavity  of  Fig,  18.  It  is  of  an  opaque  whitish  colour,  but,  l>eing 
very  thin,  it  transmits  the  colours  beneath,  and  is  darker  or  lighter 
according  to  their  tint.  Thus  on  the  ramifying  vessels  it  is  seen 
to  be  pale,  while  in  the  intervening  parts  it  is  dark.  It  is  com- 
monly thicker,  and  therefore  whiter,  on  the  prominencies,  as 
if  these  were  favourable  to  its  concretion.  It  is  soft,  has  the 
friability  of  new  cheese,  or  cheese-curd,  and  readily  admits  of 
lieing  scraped  off,  Laenuec  supposes  it  to  be  a  false  mem- 
branous (i.  e,  fibrinous)  exudation,  continually  regenerated  under- 
neatli,  while  the  surface  {>eels  off  and  is  expectorated.  (Traite,  LH 
547.)    Andral  considers  it,  and  with  better  reason,  to  be  nothing 
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more  than  the  most  concrete  part  of  the  purulent  matter.  It  is 
only  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  cicatrization,  that  real  false 
membrane  is  secreted,  and  subsequently  converted  into  fibro- 
cartilage,  as  explained  below. 

The  bronchi  of  the  portion  of  lung  occupied  by  a  cavern,  gene- 
rally open  directly  into  it,  having  been  cut  abruptly  oflF  at  the 
surface  of  the  walls  by  absorption.  The  blood-vessels,  on  the 
contrary,  being  less  susceptible  of  absorption,  almost  always 
remain  unopened;  and,  as  if  pushed  aside  by  the  tubercular 
matter,  they  ramify,  generally  in  2l  flattened  form,  but  still  with  a 
visible  prominence,  on  the  surface  of  the  walls,  as  in  Fig.  18, 
under  a,  and  in  the  cavity  of  Fig.  31,  those  only  being  obliterated 
which  tend  directly  towards  the  cavity  or  the  tubercular  masses. 

The  contents  of  caverns,  when  small  and  of  recent  formation, 
generally  consist  of  whitish,  yellowish,  greenish,  or  greyish  pus, 
intermixed  with  more  or  less  of  a  pulpy  matter.  When  the 
caverns  are  older  and  larger  the  pus  is  more  dirty,  is  diluted  with 
a  variable  proportion  of  serous  fluid,  and  contains  fragments  like 
the  debris  of  tubercle,  or  flakes  of  concrete  pus  detached  from  the 
lining  membrane.  Sometimes  loose  portions  of  pulmonary  tissue, 
liquid  blood  or  coagula,  or  calcareous  concretions  are  found  inter- 
mixed with  the  other  contents. 

A  tubercular  excavation  may  heal,  and  the  patient  recover  from 
consumption.  This  fact  was  ascertained  by  Laennec  (vid.  Traite 
de  I'Auscult.  i.  580.) 

The  healing  takes  place  in  three  ways : — I.  By  the  surface  of 
the  cavity  becoming  a  healthy  membrane,  the  cavity  itself  remain- 
ing open.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  remarkable  case 
of  which  Fig.  31  is  a  diminished  representation.  The  cavity  ex- 
ceeded the  size  of  the  largest  orange,  being,  I  believe,  the  most 
spacious  of  the  kind  on  record.  It  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  and  was  taken  from  a  female, 
who  five  years  previously  had  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption. (Vid.  Case.)  The  healing  process  takes  place  as  fol- 
lows : — The  surface  of  the  cavity  secretes  a  fibrinous  matter. 
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whicli  by  organbation  becomes  a  fibro-celiular  membrane.  Thii 
arrests  the  ftirther  progress  of  ulceration,  aiifl.  inntead  of  pusi 
exhales  a  clear  sero-miicous  fluid.  The  fibrous  jH^rtion  of  the 
membrane  next  thickens  and  tends  to  become  cartiUigiiious,  while 
the  cellular  portion  assumes  the  character  of  a  mucous  membrane, 
and  becomes  continuous  with  that  of  the  bronchi.  In  Fig.  31  the 
thickened  fibrous  membrane  is  very  conspicuous  at  the  weakest 
side  of  the  cavern,  A,  where  there  is  interposed  lietween  it  and  the 
thickened  pleura,  a  and  e,  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  condensed 
slate-coloured  pulmonary  tissue,  yjy,  dissected  from  a  and  c,  and 
turned  inwai'ds.  The  fibrous  layer  gradually  becomes  thinner  M 
it  advances  on  the  pulmonary  substance  at  the  base  of  the  cavern, 
where  it  is  barely  distinguishable  by  its  yellow  cast.  The  whole 
cavity  is  lined  by  an  extremely  fine  transparent  mucous  mem- 
brane, throiugh  which  the  ramilying  blood-vessels  are  beautifully 
apparent.  It  passes,  with  a  smooth  edge,  into  numerous  bron- 
oltial  tubes  conununicating  with  the  cavity*  Tlirough  tlie  largest 
rf  tliese  a  (juill  has  been  passed,  re*appearing  in  the  great  bron- 
dnis^  e,  of  the  upper  lobe  :  d  is  the  apex  oi*  the  lobe. 

II.  The  second  mode  in  which  healing  takes  place  is  1>J'  the 
agglutinatian  of  the  walls  when  in  the  healthy  condition  alxjve 
described,  the  result  being  a  tliin,  white,  fibrocellular  line,  iii^ 
whidi  large  bronchial  tuhes  are  found  to  terminate  abruptly. 

IlL  The  third  mode  is  by  the  fibro-cartilaginous  walls  gra-^ 
dually  increasing  in  thickness  til!  they  fill  up  tlie  cavity,  thus 
leaving  a  bluish  or  greyish  white  mass,  as  in  Pig.  26,  f/,  in  which 
large  bronchi  sometimes  terminate  abruptly,  as  in  the  preceding 
case.  Cicatrices  olthe  two  last  kinds  are  not  unconunon.  (Vid. 
LatrnneCf  Traite,  i;  606.)  When  they  occur  near  tlie  surface  of 
the  lungs,  they  occasion,  by  their  contraction,  a  puckering  and 
depattflim  of  tiie  pleura.  (Ibid.  i.  608.)  Thus  in  Fig.  18,  &,  b, 
there  18  a  puckering  like  tlie  divisions  of  a  decorticated  orange, 
IvAkich,  had  the  excavation  cicatrized,  would  luive  increased  an* 
bemi  aoiOOipailieflt  with  depressinu.  (For  tlie  fiyinptoms  of  heal- 
ing; see  ibiiL  548,  ami  Andral,  Pr^ii^  tDiXL  ii.  544.) 
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The  cavities  left  by  the  contraction  ot'  cretaceous  tuberclegi,  as 
k  Fig.  24  and  29,  very  frequently  become  healthy,  and  some' 
undergo  obliteratiun  by  closiug  on  the  concretions. 

It  is  very  (luestionable  whether  tubercles  can  be  absorbed  pre^ 
to  softemng.  Andral,  judging  from  certain  morbid  appear* 
19  inclined  to  admit  the  bare  possibility  of  the  occurrence* 
(Prfaoi,  ii,  545);  but  tlie  majority,  including  Laennec,  are  of  the 
^ffiMie  opinion.     (Laeunec,  ibid.  i.  580.) 

The  most  common  situation  for  tubercles  is  the  upper  lobes. 
IWy  seldom  exist  elsewhere  without  being  found  there  also. 

The  puluicmary  substiince  around  tubeirles  may  be  healthy, 
tMhrated,  or  emphysematous.  It  is  not  unfrequently  healthy 
tliile  the  tubercles  are  solid;  but  when  they  soften  and  form 
c»fities»  it  usually  degenerates.  The  change  consists  in  a  thick- 
Mi^  and  condensation  of  the  vesicular  walls,  rendering  the 
rimrttire  impervious  to  air.  It  presents  a  compact,  greyish,  ^emi- 
artilaginous  appearance,  as  in  Fig.  26,  and  the  lower  lobe  of 
Fig.  28.  In  other  parts  the  lung  is  infiltrated  with  a  gelatini- 
farm  mattetf  rendering  it  impervious,  though  causing  a  less 
4igree  of  induration.  The  higher  degree  of  induration  Laennec 
ku  described  under  the  designation  of  g^y  tubercular  injiltra^ 
(km;  while  the  jelly-like  appearance,  he  has  denomiiiated  gelu^ 
timjkrm  tubercular  injiltratmi,  regarding  the  latter  as  a  les9 
t^imcecl  degree  of  the  former,  and  considering  both  as  a  '*  serai- 
ksnptftfeiil  and  grey  variety  of  iuhercuhf  iDatteir/*  (Traite,  i* 
541-9-)  By  Andral  these  states  are  regarded  as  products  of 
ehronic  inflammation,  or  irritation;  since  they  may  occur,  inde- 
pendent of  tubercle^  from  evident  hyperemia.  Emphysema 
IBOUid  tubercles  is  not  uncoomion.  The  air- vesicles  are  en- 
Imed  by  hypertrophy  (vid.  infra,  Kmphyseoia),  for  the  purposes 
rf  eaabUiig  them  to  perform  supplementary  respiration •  Some-* 
tkeir  enlargement  results  from  the  coalition  of  several,  in- 
uence  of  atrophy  of  their  walls, 

it  lias  been  a  muck  agitated  question  whetlier  inflammatioit 
give  birth  to  the  tubercular  secretion.     Obaervaiion  supplies 
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the  following  data  on  this  suhject: — 1.  In  some  cases  no  a| 
ciable  lesion  of  the  puhnonary  tissue  is  found  in  the  vicinity  oT 
tubercles,  nor  have  any  symptoms  revealed  the  existence  of  ante- 
cedent or  concomitant  inflannnation  or  irritation.     2.  In  others, 
the  lesions  can  only  be  regai^led  as  consecutive  to  the  tubercular_ 
.deposition*     3,  In  others  again  (and  these  are  not  the  least  ni 
merous  class),  the  lesions  have  manifestly  preceded  tlie  tuberclei 
and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  accessary  to  their  production.    Thea 
lesions  are  more  particularly  the  following; — 

A,  Broncliitis,  especially  if  extending  to  the  finer  tubes.' 
B.  Peri  pneumonic  engorgement  (Fig.  23.),  and  hepatization 
(Figs.  22  and  21,  i),  whether  affecting  whole  lobes,  a  few  lobules, 
or  merely  individual  air-vesicles.  C.  Pulmonary  apoplexy,  the 
blood  coagidating,  becoming  organized,  and  secreting  tubercle,^ 
(Precis,  ii.  550.)  I).  Irritative  action  excited  l*y  the  injection  of 
mercury  into  the  bronchi,  and  which  occasionally  produces  bodies 
like  tubercles.  ^ 

But,  as  Audral  sensibly  remarks,  inflammation  or  irritation 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  other  causes,  no  more  accountafl 
for  the  formation  of  tubercles,  than  for  the  peculiarity  of  innume- 
rable other  alterations  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  of  which  inllam- 
mation  is  so  frequently  the  precursor  :  alterations  which  take  place 
not  by  it,  but  on  the  occasion  of  its  occurrence*     It  is,  in  short,  n« 
a  necessary,  but  an  energetic  auxiliary  cause.     Hence,  "  tuliercl 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  mcKlification  or  perversion 
secretion,  which  is  often  preceded  or  accompanied  by  active  san 
guineous  congestion.     This  is  the  utmost  that   is    known ;    all 
beyond  is  mere  hypothesis,*'     (Precis,  i.  438.) 

The  cause  of  the  perverted  secretion  resides  in  a  predisposition, 
either  innate^  when  it  is  frequently  accompanied  with  the  well 
known  tubercular  or  scrofulous  physical  constitution, — or  acquiredt 
when  it  generally  results  from  impoverishment  of  the  bhiod  and 
reduction  of  the  vital  powers.  The  innate  predisposition  is  cha- 
racterised  by  the  fonnation  of  tubercles  in  many  organs  at  once, 
and  by  the  frequent  absence  of  every  appreciable  phenomenon  d 
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antecedent  sanguineous  irritation  or  congestion ;  the  converse  of 
which  is  the  case  in  the  acquired  predisposition. 

Though  the  tubercular  secretion  may  take  place  in  every  tissue, 
the  cellular  is  that  in  which  it  is  by  far  the  most  common ;  whe- 
ther the  tissue  be  simple,  as  the  sub-serous,  sub-mucous,  inter- 
muscular, or  combined  in  compound  organs,  as  in  the  lungs,  liver, 
spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  &c. 

The  organs  most  frequently  affected  in  the  adult,  are,  first  the 
lungs,  next  the  ileum,  next  the  mesenteric  glands,  next  the 
great  intestine,  &c.  It  is  very  rare,  in  adults,  for  tubercles  to 
exist  in  other  organs  while  there  are  none  in  the  lungs. 

In  infants  and  children  the  order  of  frequency  is  different,  viz. 
first  the  bronchial  glands,  then  the  lungs,  next  the  mesenteric 
glands,  next  the  spleen,  next  the  intestines,  &c.  It  is  more  com- 
mon, in  children,  to  find  other  organs  tubercular  while  the  lungs 
are  exempt.  In  them,  also,  many  organs  are  oftener  affected  at 
once,  and  the  nervous  centres  are  more  frequently  attacked, 
(Louis,  Lombard.) 

With  respect  to  frequency  at  different  ages,  observation  shows, 
that  prior  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  tubercles  are,  beyond  comparison, 
the  most  common  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  year,  tlhree-fourths 
of  those  who  die  presenting,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lombard, 
more  or  less  tubercular  disease  in  various  organs.  Between  the 
fifth  and  fifteenth  year  the  disease  is  more  frequent  than  before 
the  fourth.  After  the  fifteenth  it  increases;  only,  however,  in 
the  lungs,  intestines,  and  mesenteric  glands.  Hence,  after  this 
age,  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

From  eighteen  to  forty,  it  is  very  common,  though  less  so  than 
from  four  to  five.  Females  are  more  subject  to  it  before  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  males  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight. 
In  the  lower  classes  of  working  people,  who  are  ill-fed  and  much 
exposed,  I  have  found,  from  extensive  observation  in  the  Edin- 
burgh and  St.  Marylebone  Infirmaries,  that  tubercle  is  very 
common  even  up  to  the  fiftieth  year. 
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Chapter  VIII. 


PULMONARY    APOPLEXY. 


Pulmonary  apoplexy  presents  two  varieties:  1,  by  exhalation j 
2,  by  rupture. 

1.  Pulmonary  Apoplexy  by  Edthalafion — lu  this  the  blood 
exlmled  into  the  air-vesicles  and  extreme  bronchi.  A  greater 
less  portion  of  it  is  usually  expectorated :  the  remaiiMler,  coagulat 
ing  in  the  vesicles  and  ultimate  bronchi,  presents  the  follomng 
characters.  Fig,  34  ; — it  is  found  in  lumps,  the  ordinarj*  size 
whi4*h  is  from  one  to  four  cubic  inches,  and  several  of  these  maj 
exist  in  one  or  both  lungs.  It  is  exactly  circuniscril>ed  by 
abrupt  margin^  as  at  d^  and  the  induration  is  as  great  at  the  cil 
eumfereuce  as  in  the  centre.  This  abrupt  circuTiiseription 
occasioned  by  the  septa  of  the  lobules,  which,  by  isoLiting  each," 
prevent  the  direct  extension  of  the  effused  blood  into  those  adjotn- 
iiig.  Sometiraej^,  however,  a  portion  of  the  edge,  instead  of  being 
abrupt^  16  finind  to  blend  gradually,  as  Fig,  34,  the  mass  J.  This 
is  caused  by  uneoaguluted  blood  in  the  contiguous  lobuks.  Th| 
appearance  is  not  uncommon  when  the  apoplexy  is  recent.  It 
more  than  probable  that,  if  the  lung  could  be  inefpected  ir 
mediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  apoplectic  exhahilio 
blending  redness  would  be  found  over  a  nmch  greater  extef 
around  the  coagulated  mass;  for  the  haemorrhage  is  frequently 
far  more  copious  than  could  proceed  from  so  small  an  extent  of 
ludg  as  that  occupied  by  the  mass  alone.  In  a  short  time,  the 
uncoagidated  blood  is  expectorated  or  absorl)edv  leaving  the  lung 
perfectly  sound  and  crepitous,  while  tlie  coagulated  portion 
remains  witli  the  abrupt  margins  before  described.  This  portion 
IB  of  the  deep  colour  of  a.  dot  of  venous  blood,  the  colour  l>eing 
referrible  to  the  circumstance  of  gt*ignution ;  for  blood,  whether 
venous  or  arterial^  %vhether  in  the  vessels  or  out,  becomes  black 
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when  stagQwt,  When  death  speedily  succeeds  the  haemorrhage, 
the  mass  is  found  semi-fluid  and  soft ;  but,  if  a  few  days  inter- 
yene,  during  which  the  serum  is  absorbed  and  the  fibrine  becomes 
intimately  combined  with  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the  induration  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  complete  hepatization.  On  scraping 
the  surface  of  a  section,  a  little  very  black  and  half  coagulated 
blood  exudes,  but  in  much  less  quantity  than  the  bloody  serum  of 
a  hepatized  lung.  The  surface  of  the  section  is  granular,  in 
consequence  of  the  concrete  blood  moulding  itself  to  the  form  of 
the  air-YCsicles.  The  appearance  of  the  divided  mass  is  perfectly 
homogeneous,  the  deep  colour  concealing  every  part  of  the  natural 
pulmonary  texture  except  the  large  bronchi  and  blood-vessels. 
The  coats  even  of  these  are  stained  red.  When  the  efiusion  is 
near  the  pleura,  its  dark  colour  is  transmitted  through  the 
membrane,  as  at  a  and  h  of  Fig.  34. 

After  the  apoplectic  mass  has  existed  for  some  time,  absorption 
of  the  deep  red  colouring  matter  takes  place,  and  the  tint  becomes 
brownish  or  yellowish. 

Copious  haemoptysis,  when  not  dependent  on  the  rupture  of  an 
aneurism,  or  of  a  considerable  vessel  into  a  tubercular  cavern,  is 
in  general  connected  with  pulmonary  apoplexy ;  bitt  the  converse 
of  this  i^  not  always  true,  apoplexy  being  occasionally  produced 
without  giving  rise  to  hiemoptysis.  Slight  hteinq)tysis,  on  the 
CCNitrary,  often  occurs  independent  of  apoplexy,  being  an  exhala- 
tion from  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes  only,  and  not,  as  m 
the  odier  case,  firom  that  of  the  air-vesicles.  Laennee  insists 
much  on  this  distinction.     (Traitfe,  i.  256.) 

Pulmonary  apoplexy,  by  rendering  the  lung  impervious  te  air, 
causes  dulness  on  percussion,  and  absence  of  respiratory  murmur. 
But  unless  the  disease  be  of  great  extent  and  near  the  surface, 
tbeise  signs  are  concealed  by  the  interposed  healthy  lung.  A 
more  constant  phenomenon  in  the  early  stage,  is  the  crepitant 
ronchus^  occasioned  by  liquid  blood  in  the  vesicular  structure 
around  thd*  mass.  The  examination  for  it  should  be  madle  oir 
th^  infcsdor  and  posterior  part  of  the  chesty  the  midkHe  of  tkie 
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lower  lobes  being  the  most  common  seat  of  apoplexy.     lu 
portion  us  the  bk^xl  is  expectorated  the  crepitant  ronchus  ceases 
A  couconiitant  siji;n  is,  a  buhbliiig  roochus  in  the  great  bronc 
occasioned  by  liquid  blood  in  them  also. 

2.  Pulmonary  Aj}ople.ry  by  Rupture. — Tliis  variety  is  an 
ulterior  degree  of  the  preceding ;  for  the  bloud  not  only  ac- 
cumulates in  tlie  air- vesicles,  but,  by  its  excessive  pressure, 
ruptures  their  walls,  infiltrates  the  lung,  and  sometimes  causes 
extensive  laceration  of  its  tissue.  The  slightest  degree  of  it  is 
most  frequently  found  in  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  the  preceding 
variety,  the  centre  of  which  is  then  soft,  and  occupied  by  a  clot 
of  pure  blood*  In  an  ulterior  degree,  the  blood  forms  large 
coagula  in  cavities  torn  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Of  this  Fig.  32 
presents  an  exemplification,  d  is  a  flat  section,  exhibiting  an 
ahnost  black  colour :  at  e  the  clot  is  broken  up,  and  there  is  seen 
an  interval,  from  winch  the  clot  has  been  removed,  in  order  to 
show  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  foniied  by  healthy,  but  compressed 
pulmonary  tissue.  This  clot  penetrated,  in  a  sinuous  form,  over 
an  extent  eight  or  ten  times  greater  tlian  that  represented. 
Fig,  33  portrays  an  incision  into  another  clot  situated  im- 
mediately beneath  the  pleura.  The  hat^morrhage  is,  in  some 
cases,  so  profuse  as  to  convert  tlie  greater  part  of  a  lung  into  one 
soft  fluctuating  mass,  consisting  partly  of  coagulated,  and  partly 
of  liquid  blood,  intermixed  with  broken-down  pulmonary  tissue. 
Heemorrhage  to  this  extent  may  be  fatal  in  a  few  hours»  or  even 
less :  minor  degrees  may  not  pro<luce  the  same  eflfect  for  seven 
days. 

This  variety  of  apoplexy  may  not  only  lacerate  the  lung,  bu(j 
also  the  pleura,  and  cause  a  discharge  of  blood  into  its  cavit] 
Tiiis  is  rare.     There  appear  to  Ije  only  four  cases  on  record. 

The  irritation  occasioned  by  a  sulyacent  clot,  causes  infliun- 
mation  of  the  pleura  and  an  eflfusion  of  lymph.  Thus,  Fig, 
33,  o,  €1,  represents  a  recent  false  membrane,  which,  in  its 
thinnest  parts,  transmits  the  dark  colour  of  tlic  coagulum  beneath. 
In  this  Fig.  the  inflammation  was  limited ;  but  in  Fig,  32,  b,  c,  it 
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\n&  extensive*     The  possible  occurrence  of  pleuritis  is  tlierefore 
[Id  be  anticipated  in  cases  of  great  haemoptysis. 

Nature  appears,  in  some  instances,  to  make  an  attempt  at 
Infoinition  by  e^iusing  tlie  absorjition  of  the  effused  coagulmn. 
I  Thus,  in  Fig,  12,  we  see  it  surroimtled  by  a  cyst  of  dense  chronic 
llepalintion,  the  internal  surface  of  which  was  probably  div 
I  i^ned  for  the  purpose  of  absorption.  (See  also  Bi^uillaud,  Archiv. 
\kMed.,  Nov.  1826.) 

Organic  disease  of  tlie  heart  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause 
Itf  pulmooBiy  apoplexy.  Of  the  cases  which  I  Imve  examined, 
[■omitiDg  to  a  considerable  number,  upwards  of  two-thirds  have 
Ifcai  referrible  to  tliis  cause.  Contraction  of  the  mitral  valve, 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  is  the  lesion  wliich, 
ig  to  my  observation,  produces  it  more  uniformly  than 
other.  (See  Treatise  on  the  Dis.  of  the  Heart,  by  the 
p.  197.) 


Chapter  IX. 


EMPHYSEMA     OF    THE     LUNGS. 

Fhere  are  two  varieties  of  Emphysema: — L  the  Vesicular^ 
Ued  al»o  proper  pulmonary  by  Laennec,  without,  perhaps, 
Ident  reason,)  formed  in  some  cases  simply  by  the  dilatation  of 
I  air-vesicles  and  ultimate  bronchi,  and  in  others  by  the  rupture 
their  walls  and  the  coaiilion  of  several;  2.  the  Interlubiilar 
AyMema,  formed  by  the  infiltration  of  air  into  the  cellular 
forming  tlie  septa  interposed  between,  and  isolating  the 
lies, 

I.  f^esieular  Emphysema. — A   healthy  lung   may  be   seen, 
iififh  the  transparent  pleura,  to  consist  of  an  infinity  of  minute 
ical  or  oval  air-vesicles,  closely  aggregated,  and  of  dimen- 
about  equal  to  the  circumference  of  different  sized  pins. 
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The  appearance  is  tliat  of  fine  froth  or  spumous  saliva  under  tlie 
pleura. 

Vesicular  emphysema  presents  an  exaggeration  of  this  appear-^ 
ance*     It  is  delineated  in  Fig*  35,     The  vesicles  (represented,  iUj 
a  single  lobule,  a,  by  black  lines,  their  white  parietes  being  tc 
delicate  to  admit  of  imitiition)  are  larger  and  less  uuiibrm  in  si 
than  in  the  healthy  lang,  equalling,  and  sometimes  exceeding, 
pins'  heads  of  various  magnitudes. 

The  interlobular  partitions  are  rendered  beautifully  distinct  in  this 
specimen  by  tlie  remarkable  quantity  of  black  pulmonary  matter 
accumulated  along  them,  the  effect  of  which  is  further  increased 
by  the  paleness  of  the  lung,  consequent  on  its  emphysematou 
inflation,   by  which  the   blood  is   expelled.     This   distinctnea 
serves  to  sliow  more  clearly  that  the  lolmles,  by  inflation,  log 
somewliat  of  their  angular  form  and  become  more  rounded.     Al 
the  same  time  they  bulge  a  little  externally,  so  as  to  render  the 
surface  of  the  pleura  lolly*     These  characters,  namely,  the  pale- 
ness, the  roundness,  and  the  bulging,  existing  either  in  scattered 
lobules  or  in  an  assemblage  of  them,  are  the  criteria  by  which 
even  slight  emphysema  may  be  recognized  more  easily  at  a  glance 
than  by  any  other  physical  appearances.     The  same  exsanguine 
character  is  seen  in  Fig.  9.  A,  and  c ;  in  Fig.  24,  below  rf,  where, 
however,  there  is  still  a  liglit-red  tinge ;  and  in  Figs.  36  and  38. 
The   vesicles   may  be   enlarged   to  the   size   represented   in 
Fig.  35,  a,  without  rupture  of  their  parietes;    but  when  they 
exceed  this  size,  it  is  generally  in  consequence  of  the  rupture 
taking  place,  by  which    several   vesicles    are   thrown   together. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  may  attain  the  size  of  j>eas  or 
cherry-stones.     Sometimes  the  vesicles  of  a  whole  lobule  unite 
and  form  a  single  large  cell ;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  even  the 
lobular  septa  themselves  give  way,  and  several  lobules,  tlirown 
together,  form  a  spacious  cavity,  which  is  usually  traversed  by  a 
few  straggling  web-like  filaments  of  cellular  tissue.     This  is 
beautifully  exhibited  in  a  dried  specimen  before  me. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  exilarged  vesicles  project  beyond  the 
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kfel  of  the  pleura,  forming  piT»minent  globules,  of  which  the 
Mie8  are  larger  than  the  basea.  Three  of  small  size  are 
iqireMfited  near  tlie  centre  of  Fig.  36.  Several  others,  perfectly 
^bular,  and  as  large  as  marbles,  existed  iu  the  same  lung  :  a  and 
t  *re  blebs  of  unusual  size,  and  of  irregular  forai,  each  spring- 
Bg  bom  a  cavity  or  depression  in  the  lungs  funned  by  several 
■Btfd  lobules.  In  a  recent  specimen  before  me,  there  are  tluee 
mieal  blebs  as  large  as  eggs,  and  others  in  great  nmiiber  and 
€  all  sizes,  occupying  the  diaphragmatic  surface  and  anterior 
Mtpn  of  the  right  lung. 

Air  ia  occasionally  extravasated,  by  rupture  of  vesicles,  into  the 
cellular  tissue  uniting  the  pleura  to  the  lung. .  The  blebs  which 
may  be  distinguished  from  those  above  described  by  their 
about  when  pushed  with  the  linger,  and  by  their  not 
naking  a  permanent  depression  in  the  pulmonary  substance* 

The  margins  of  the  lungs,  and  the  diaphragmatic  surface,  are 
the  parts  most  subject  to  the  extreme  degrees  of  emphysema. 

An  emphysematous  lung  presents  certain  general  characters. 
It  rises,  rather  than  collapses,  on  opening  the  chest ;  it  is  mora 
ilistic  mid  incompressible,  less  crepitant,  and  specitically  much 
figbler,  than  natural. 

Vesicular  emphysema  has  three  principal  causes.  L  H^^ 
fertraphy,  by  w^hich  the  w^alls  of  the  vesicles  and  minute  broncM 
ire  thickened,  w  hile  their  cavities  are  dilated.  Tins  state  results 
from  the  part  affected  performing  supplementary  respiration  for 
laolber  part,  or  for  the  opposite  lung,  which  is  obstructed. 
2.  Atrophy^  by  which  the  vesicular  walls  are  more  or  less  ab- 
lorbed,  whence  a  coalition  takes  place.  This  results  from  age, 
w  from  the  part  not  having  been  used  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
in  ooasequence  of  some  impediment  of  the  ingress  of  air,  3.  Over- 
dbl^ottioo  of  the  air-vesicles,  occasioned  by  straining  the  breath, 
and  by  all  causes  of  dyspnoea  which  stimulate  the  powerfid 
iBQicIes  of  inspiration  to  introduce  additional  air,  before  the 
rttalned  portion  has  been  sufficiently  expelled-  Chronic  dry 
^larrh  is  one  of  its  most  ordinary  causes.    Vide  Cyclopted,  vol.  ii, 
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p.  25 ;  also  Dr.  Williams's  '*  Ratioual  Exposition  of  the  Phys 
Signs/'  &c,  p.  93,  for  a  good  account  of  the  mechanism  of  emphy- 
sematous over- distension*) 

Vesicular  emphysema  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  asthma. 

IL  Interhbular  Emphysema, — This  variety  is  represented 
Fig.  38,    Tlie  bluish  band,  wliich,  with  its  raniificatious,  traverses 
and  by  its  transparency,   contrasts  with  the  puhiionary  tissue 
consists  of  air  effused  into,  and  splitting  in  two,  the  layer  of  cel^ 
lular  tissue  forming  the  septa  between  the  lobules.    This  splittin| 
is  strikingly  disphiyed  in  specimens  where  much  black  puhiiouar 
matter  is  accumulated  along  the   septa;    as  a  black  line  then 
bounds  the  emphysematous  tracts  on  each  side.     Such  was  th^| 
case  in  the  lung  of  Fig.  35,  and  it  is  less  distinctly  seen  in 
Fig.  38.  ^ 

Emphysematous  bands  are  from  one  to  five  or  six  lines,  an<^" 
sometimes  even  an  inch  broad.  They  are  broadest  at  the  surface, 
and  more  particuhuly  at  the  margins  of  the  lungs,  from  which 
parts  as  a  base  they  converge,  like  a  wedge,  on  advancing  into  the 
puhnonarj'  substance.  Tliis  they  penetrate  deeply,  and  sometimes 
completely  through  to  the  opposite  surface.  From  the  broader 
bands,  several  of  wliich  occasionally  run  parallel  from  the  borders 
of  the  lungs,  narrower  bands  usually  proceed  in  a  transverse 
direction;  and  these,  by  uniting  the  former,  may  completeljH 
insulate  the  included  lobules.  Thus,  in  Fig.  38,  several  lobules 
are  seen  to  be  insulated.  ^H 

The  air  often  escapes  from  between  the  lobular  septa  into  th^^ 
cellular   tissue   I^etween   tlie   pleura   and   the    lung,   and    forms 
moveable  air-blebs,  wliich  are  a  much  more  common  result  of  thi8_ 
cause  than  of  the  mpture  of  air-cells  in  vesicular  emphysema* 

When  interlobular  emphysema  reaches  ihe  root  of  the  lungs, 
soon  extends  to  the  mediastimmi,  and  thence  to  the  sub-cutaneou 
and  inter-muscular  tissue  of  the  neck  and  body. 

The  most  common  cause  of  the  present  variety  is,  the  forcible 
and  prolonged  retention  of  a  full  breath  during  violent  muscular 
efforts,  as  in  parturition,  pertussis,  fits  of  passion  in  children. 
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H«ice  it  is  probable  that  the  effusion  is  occasioned  by  the  rupture 
r air-vesicles*  but  this  does  not  admit  of  anatomical  demonstra- 
(Laennec,  torn.  i.  p.  340-1.)  A  spontaneous  exhalation  of 
is  possibly  one  of  the  causes.  (Ibid.  342.) 
Interlobular  emphysema  is  very  rare,  and  seldom  co-exists  with 
ke  vesicular*  Its  most  characteristic  sign  is  the  sudden  super 
of  dyspnoea  after  an  effort,  in  connexion  with  the  dry 
pitani  ronchus,  with  large  bubbles.  (Vid.  Cyclopsed.  ii.  28,) 
^WEen  the  emphysema  appears  in  the  neck,  there  is  no  longer  a 


Chapter  X, 

ENCEPHALOID  TUMOUR  OF  THE  LUNGS, 

£  termjkngus  hcdtnatodes,  wliicb,  in  a  generic  sense,  embraces 
iereral  morbid  alterations  of  different  nature,  (see  Precis,  i.  178 
md  499.)  has  been  applied  to  those  tumours  more  especially  that 
irt  of  au  encephuloid  nature.  Hence  it  is  common  to  hear  it 
Bsed  as  a  designation  of  encephaloid  disease  of  the  lungs, 

Encephuloid  matter  is  one  of  the  most  marked  and  peculiar 
firieties  of  morbid  organizable  products.  It  is  characterised  by 
ili  perfect  resemblance,  in  certain  of  its  states,  to  softened  cerebral 
pdp.  Sometimes  it  exists  alone,  and  sometimes  it  is  deposited  in 
Kbe  substance  of  other  tumours ;  but  no  facts  prove  that  it  is  one 
of  the  tranHfonnations  of  those  tumours. 

Its  essential  characters  being  the  same,  whatever  be  its  situa- 
tioo,  a  description  of  it  as  affecting  the  lungs  will  apply  to  it 
M  esdsting  in  other  parts. 

It  has  been  described  in  a  very  elaborate  and  accurate  manuer 
Ijr  I^ennec  (Traite,  ii.  p.  52.)  It  may  exist  in  three  different 
brms  : — 1.  encysted ;  2,  in  irregular  masses  without  cysts ;  3.  in- 
titrated  into  the  tissue  of  organs*  Each  Ibrm  presents  three 
;8  ; — ^that  of  recent  formation  ;  that  of  maturity,  when  it  most 
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resembles  cerebral  matter;  and  that  of  goftening.  The  three 
foinns  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  that  an  account  of  the  first 
will  leave  little  to  be  said  of  the  other  two. 

I.  Kncyated  EncephniouL — Of  this,  Fig.  37  presents  a  well 

characterized  illustration*     The  size  of  the  masses  may  vary  froi 

that  of  a  pea  or  less,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  to  that  of  a  bilHani 

(ball,  of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  lung  delineated  afl'orde 

several  specimens. 

The  cysts  consist  of  a  fine  flexible  membrane,  scarcely  hall 
a  line  tliiek,  and  of  the  semi-transparent  greyish  white  appearance 
of  cartilage.  They  adhere  so  slightly  that  the  masses  may  with 
facility  be  turned  out  from  them. 

In  the  first  stage,  exhibited  in  the  smaller  masses,  the  en- 
cephahjid  matter  has  considerable  firmness,  like  concrete  lard 
Its  colour  externally  is  a  yellomsh  white,  or  pearl -grey,  without 
any  intermixture  of  pink.  It  is  subdivided  internally  into  minute 
lobules  by  scarcely  visible  cellular  lines,  sometimes  slightly  va 
cular,  which  are  disposed  principally  in  a  radiating  direction  from 
the  centre,  being  at  the  same  time  somewhat  tortuous  or  serpen- 
tine. This  stmcture  is  best  seen  on  examining  a  section  by 
reflected  light.  The  lobules  also  form  slight  elevations  on  the 
surface,  when  the  cyst,  which  compresses  and  flattens  them,  is 
removed. 

In  the  second  stage,  or  that  in  which  the  resemblance  to  cere 
bral  substance  is  the  most  complete,  the  internal  structure  of  tlie 
tumours  becomes  more  homogenous,  their  lobules  being  no  longer 
discernible* 

They  ai^  now,  however,  more  distinctly  divided  into  larger 
lobes,  as  in  tumours  i,  c,  and  d,  by  an  extremely  fine  cellular 
tissue,  which  not  only  invests  the  surface  under  the  cysts,  but 
penetrates  into  their  substance,  and,  like  the  pia  mater,  forms  the 
web  in  which  ramify  a  great  number  of  blood-vessels.  These  arc 
much  more  developed  in  this,  than  in  the  preceding  stage ;  and, 
minutely  subdivided  in  the  cncephaloid  substance,  tliey  give  it  the 
pink  tinge  which  it  presents  in  parts,  as  alxTut  d,     Tlieir  coat« 
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'  Tery  thin  in  proportion  to  their  diameter,  they  are  not  only 
'  become  congested  and  furin  course  straggling  ramifications, 
tmnours  6  and  c,  but  towards  the  close  of  this  stage  they 
,  and  form  the  extravasations  represented  in  tumours  a,  b,  d, 
In  parts  where  there  18  not  yet  much  vascularity,  the 
r,  even  in  the  second  stage,  is  sometimes  nearly  as  wliite  as 


tliird  stage  commences  when  the  matter  has  acquired  the 

nee  of  pap,  or  of  very  humid  brain  softened  by  incipient 

on.     It  does  not  soften  much  beyond  these  degrees,  nor 

it  ever,  accoi^ing  to  Laennec,  undergo  absorption  or  elnni- 

Mlion,  so  as  to  leave  a  cavern.     Encysted  encephaloid  tumours 

wiere  (bund  by  tliis  auttior  only  in  the  lungs,  tlie  liver  and  the  cel- 

kr  tissue  of  the  mediastinum. 

IL  En€ej}haloid  in  Musatis  without  CffsU\ — This  form  is  very 
ion,  and  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  body,  but  more  espe- 
dally  wherever  there  is  much  lax  cellular  tissue.     From  the  size 
<if  a  mustard  seed  it  may  attain^  and  even  exceed,  that  of  a  fcetal 
bead.     The  shape  is  in   general  irregularly  round.     Its  inter- 
nal atructure  and  other  characters   are  identical  witli  those  of 
tke   preceding   variety.      One  immense   mass   of  it    not    only 
eecupted   the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  lung  opposite  to  that 
resented  in  Fig,  37,  hut  fonned  a  tumour  as  large  as  a  foetal 
projecting  externally  thi'ough  the  ribs,  three  of  which  were 
eroded. 

Ill,  Encephaloid  infiltrated  into  the  Timue  of  Orgum, — The 
imindarieg   of   the  mass  are    not    abruptly   circumscribed,   but 
^^lending,  and  the  disease  is  less  advanced  at  the  margins  than  in 
the  centre.    From  its  being  combined  in  different  proportions  with 
tke  various  organic  tissues  in  which  it  is  developed,  its  aspect  is 
ry  diversified.     In  a  recent  specimen  before  me,  the  infiltration 
complete,  that  the  colour  of  the  pulmonarj^  substance  has 
entirely  superseded  by  the  pinkish  white  of  the  encephaloid 
matter  ;  and  the  cellular  tissue,  intermixed  with  sinuous  striae  of 
trava^ated  blood,  presents  an  indistinctly  radiating  appearance 
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Iruiri  the    centres  of  the  respective  masses,     Tliis  form  [ 
through  the  same  stiiges  as  the  two  preceding. 

Such  are  the  tliree  forms  of  encephaioid  disease ;  hut  they  may 
undergo  further  changes  from  the  extravasation  of  hlotid.  This  may_ 
he  so  abundant  daring  the  stage  of  softening,  as  to  pervade  larj 
portions  or  the  wliole  of  the  mass,  and,  mixing  with  the  cerebr 
ft>rm  pidp,  give  it  the  reddish-hhvck  cokmr  and  general  aspect 
a  clot  of  pure  Idood.  The  extravasated  blood  s<x)n  undergoes  dc 
composition ;  the  filirine  concretes,  and,  retaining  the  colourioj 
matter,  combines  with  the  encephaioid,  wliile  the  serum  is  gra 
dually  absorbed,  Tliese  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  opposite 
lung  to  that  represented  in  Fig,  37,  the  immense  mass  consisting 
partly  of  pure  medullary  matter  like  brain,  and  partly  of  a  mixture  j 
of  this,  in  some  places  with  black  coaguhi,  and,  in  others,  with 
concrete  brownish  fibrine  in  thick  shaggy  strata.  When  com- 
bined in  the  latter  way,  the  matter  loses  all  resemblance  to  brain, 
being  of  a  deep  red,  brown,  or  blackish  colour,  and  of  a  con- 
sistence allied  to  that  of  dryish  friable  paste.  Hence  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  morbid  product  of  a  different  species,  did  nut  some 
portions  of  the  tumour,  remaining  exempt  from  extravasation,  iw-^ 
dicate  its  real  nature.  V 

Encephaioid  tumours,  existing  in  or  near  vital  organs,  as  the 
brain,  heart,  lungs,  may  be  fatal  simply  by  compression,  of  which 
I  recently  witnessed  an  instance  in  the  lungs.  In  this  organ  they 
do  not  constitute  a  variety  of  consumption,  as  supposed  by  liayle. 
^V^'hen  so  situated  as  to  occasion  a  collj(|uative  discharge,  as  lor 
instance  in  tlie  uterus,  emaciation  is  the  immediate  effect.  In 
other  situations  they  may  exist  long  without  producing  this  I 
symptom,  but  it  never  fails  to  supervene  towards  the  fatal  tenni- 
nation,  and  it  then  advances  with  rapid  strides.  Dropsy  is  like- 
wise a  frequent  precursor  of  death,  especially  when  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  or  the  uterus  are  the  seats  of  the  disease. 

Encephaioid  tumours,  even  of  considerable  size,  are  not  indi-      | 
cated  liy  percussion  and  auscultation  if  the  surrounding  lung  be 
healthy,  as  was  the  case  in  Fig.  37,  since  the  resonance  and 
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respiratory  murmur  remain  complete.     (Vid.  Laennec,  Traite,  i. 
p.  531.) 

My  colleague.  Dr.  Sims,  recently  detected  a  case  with  great 
penetration  by  dulness  of  the  right  lung  coinciding  with  immense 
dilatation  of  the  external  jugular  veins,  for  which,  as  the  circula- 
tion was  little  embarrassed,  and  the  patient  had  not  phthisical 
symptoms,  nothing  could  account  but  a  tumour  compressing 
the  descending  cava,  which  was  the  case. 


Chapter  XI. 

MELANOSIS. 


Melanosis  (from  /t£Xot^,  niger)  is  an  accidental  production,  of 
which  the  distinctive  character  is  a  black  colour.  It  was  first 
described  by  Laennec  in  1806. 

The  four  forms  into  which  it  is  distributed  by  Andral,  are, 
1.  masses,  encysted  or  not;   2.  infiltrated  in  different  tissues; 

3.  layers  on  the   unattached   surface   of  membranous   organs; 

4.  liquid,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  other  liquids.  The  fourth 
form  is  not  recognized  by  Laennec,  since  he  regards  melanosis  as 
a  tissue.  To  those  who,  with  Andral,  consider  it  to  be  merely  a 
simple  deposit  of  colouring  matter,  its  liquid  state  is  as  con- 
ceivable as  its  solid. 

I.  Melanosis  in  Masses. — This  has  two  stages  or  states :  A, 
the  solid ;  B,  the  softened. 

A. — ^In  the  solid  state  it  presents  the  following  characters  :  the 
colour  varies  from  a  yellowish-brown  to  a  bistre-brown,  a  soot- 
black,  as  in  Fig.  39,  and  a  raven-black,  as  in  Fig.  40.  It  stains 
white  paper  like  Indian-ink.  The  form  of  the  masses  is  some- 
times exactly  spherical,  as  in  Fig.  39,  and  sometimes  irregular, 
and  even  lobulated.  The  surface  is  either  smooth,  rough,  or 
mamellated  like  a  mulberry.  The  consistence  varies  between 
that  of  tallow  and  that  of  a  lymphatic  gland.  The  size,  sometimes 
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not  exceeding  a  mustard-seed,  may  attain  that  of  a  goose's  egg. 
In  Fig.  42  masses  of  the  former  size  are  seen  through  the  pleura, 
each  surrounded  by  a  dark  cloud.  In  the  horse,  conglomerate 
masses  liave  weighed  thirty-six  pounds. 

B. — Softening  takes  place,  according  to  Laennec,  from  the 
contro  towards  the  circumference.  While  slight,  the  mass  main- 
tuiuit  its  form,  but  yields  a  brown  or  black  liquid,  intermixed  with 
pulpy  fragments  of  the  same  colour.  When  more  advanced,  the 
inuMM  is  resolved  into  a  liquid  black  pulp,  which,  like  tubercle,  is 
eliminated  by  an  expulsive  process,  leaving  a  cavity,  disposed, 
according  to  circumstances,  either  to  enlarge,  to  remain  sta- 
tionary, or  to  heal.  Complete  softening,  however,  is  extremely 
rare,  (Laennec,  Traite,  ii.  31,)  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  what 
have  been  considered  as  melanotic  cavities  (cases  20  and  21  of 
Bayle)  are  not  merely  tubercular  excavations,  or  partial  dilatations 
of  the  bronchi,  in  black  and  indurated  pulmonary  tissue. 

It  is  even  questionable  whether  melanosis  found  soft  was  not 
originally  secreted  in  that  state.     (Precis,  i.  450.) 

Cysts  are  very  rare.  Laennec  met  with  them  only  in  the  lungs 
and  tiie  liver,  and  but  with  one  in  the  former.  Breschet  has  seen 
them  in  tlic  cellular  tissue.  Andral  has  never  been  so  fortunate, 
nor  lias  it  occurred  to  myself.  The  cyst  consists  of  cellular 
tissue  about  half  a  line  thick.  When  not  encysted,  the  masses  in 
some  cases  adhere  intimately^  and  in  others  so  slightly  as  to  admit 
of  being  removed  in  their  entire  state,  without  laceration. 

Melanosis  in  mass  is  wholly  destitute  of  organization:  like 
tubercle,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  tissue. 

II.  Infiltrated  Melanosis. — As  melanosis  in  mass  presents 
itself  in  the  solid  form,  it  is  very  conceivable  that,  when  deposited 
in»  and  combined  witJii  the  tissue  of  an  organ,  it  may  occasion  the 
solidification  of  tliat  organ.  In  the  great  majority  of  eases, 
however,  the  induration  which  accompanies  the  blackened  state 
of  an  organ  dependsi  not  on  the  melanotic  deposition,  but  simply 
on  chronic  inflammation ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  lung,  for 

i^tance,  to  find  the  same  degree  of  induration  present,  b  dif- 
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ferent  parts,  every  grade  of  colour  from  light  grey  to  black.  Such 
was  the  case  in  Fig.  47,  exemplifying  what  Bayle  denominated 
phthUis  with  meianosu,  a  variety  which  cannot  be  admitted ;  as, 
on  the  same  principle,  it  would  be  necessary  to  recognize  all 
other  odours  of  tubercular  induration  as  so  many  varieties  of 
phthisis. 

In  Fig.  44  the  pulmonary  substance,  though  extremely  dark, 
owes  its  induration,  occupying  only  a  few  lobules,  to  chronic 
inflammation,  and  not  to  melanosis ;  for  the  induration  is  seen  to 
reside  in  the  condensed  cellular  tissue,  which,  at  a,  is  of  a  dirty- 
white  colour,  and  at  b,  of  a  deep  grey,  while  at  c,  where  these 
changes  are  no  longer  visible,  the  induration  ceases,  the  lungs 
being  perfectly  crepitant,  though  deeply  coloured  with  black. 
But  though  the  induration  in  this  case  was  not  from  melanosis, 
the  black  colour  indubitably  was ;  since  round  melanotic  masses, 
of  the  size  of  a  pea,  were  disseminated  in  abundance  throughout 
the  lungs. 

This  case  is  calculated  to  display  the  artificial  nature  of  the 
distinction  between  melanosis  and  ordinary  bi€ick  pulmonary 
matter;  for  had  the  round  melanotic  masses  been  absent,  the 
colour  would  have  been  ascribed,  on  the  principle  of  Laennec, 
(Traits,  ii.  p.  37,)  simply  to  black  pulmonary  matter.  (Vide 
infra.  Black  Pulmonary  Matter.) 

In  Fig.  40,  melanotic  infiltration  co-exists  with  fibro-carti- 
laginous  and  osseous  induration  of  the  lung,  the  light-grey  parts 
being  cartilaginous,  and  the  whiter  osseous,  and  both  presenting 
more  or  less  red  vascularity. 

III.  Melanosis  in  layers  on  the  free  surface  of  Membranes. — 
This  is  nothing  more  than  false  membrane  coloured  black,  or,  in 
other  words,  infiltrated  with  melanotic  matter.  It  should  pro- 
perly, therefore,  be  ranged  under  the  preceding  head.  The 
layers  are  found  almost  exclusively  on  the  peritoneum,  and  afler 
chronic  peritonitis.  They  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  adherent 
surface. 

IV.  Liquid  Melanosis. — Black  colouring  matter  may  be  se- 
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creted  in  the  liquid  form,  1,  into  cysts.  MM.  Trousseau  and 
Leblanc  found  about  eight  ounces  in  a  cyst  above  the  kidney  of  a 
horse.  I  have  seen  half  an  ounce,  like  bhick  oil  piiiiit,  lill  an 
ovarian  cyst  2.  It  may  be  secreted  into  various  natural  cavities. 
Thus  the  peritoneum,  after  chronic  peritonitis,  occasionally  con- 
tains a  deep-black  liquid.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
affected  Mith  acute,  but  more  especially  with  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, sometimes  secretes  a  fluid  like  coflee-grounds,  or  moistened 
soot.  I  have  seen  this  yielded  daily  for  six  or  seven  months 
without  being  fatal.  It  is  probaldy,  in  some  instances,  merely  a 
sanguineous  exhalation  modified  by  a  vitiated  gastric  juice;  for  I 
have  often  found  it  concrete  in  the  blood-vessels^  in  cases  where 
the  mucous  membrane  had  been  destroyed  by  softening,  (Vide 
infra,  Diseases  of  the  Stomach.)  In  other  cases  it  is  a 
morbid  secretion  from  the  blood. 

Prout  has  seen  urine  of  deep-black  colour. 


Cliemical  analysis  informs  us  that  melanosis  consists  of  the 
various  elements  of  the  Idood,  combined  nith  a  black  colouring 
matter  more  or  less  approximating  to  that  of  the  blood,  but  not 
identical  with  it,  carbon  existing  in  it  in  unusual  predominance. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  found  the  black  lungs 
of  a  collier  to  contain  coal,  wliich,  on  destmctive  analysis,  yielded 
carburetted  hydrogen  and  the  other  usual  products, 

Melanoisis  an  affecting  various  Tissues, — In  one  or  otlier  of 
the  above  described  fonns,  melanosis  aflects  almost  every  tissue, 
but  especially  the  cellular  and  adipose.  In  the  cellular,  it  lias  been 
found  under  the  skin,  the  pleura,  Fig.  39,  the  pericardium,  the  peri- 
toneum, the  mucous  membranes — especially  that  of  the  intestinal 
cauah  between  the  fibres  of  muscles — comprising  the  heart,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  orbit.  It  has  likewise  been  found  in  the  substance 
of  tlie  skin,  of  mucous,  serous,  and  serous  fldse  membranes,  of 
arterial  coats,  in  the  interior  of  veins,  (Precis,  i.  465-6,)  in  bone, 
and  in  muscular  fibre. 
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Of  parenchymatous  organs,  it  has  been  found  very  frequently 
in  the  lungs,  rarely  in  the  liver,  uever  in  the  brain,  occasionally 
in  the  manuna?,  thyroid  ghmd,  and  uterus,  often  in  the  ovaries, 
and  various  lymphatic  ghinds* 

It  may  exist  in  combination  with  other  accidental  productions, 
us  seirrhus,  encephaloid,  tubercle.  With  the  latter  it  is  seen  in 
Fig.  20,  and  in  spots  in  the  interior  of  tubercles  in  Fig*  29,  unless 
it  be  preferred  to  give  to  this  the  appellation  of  black  pulmonary 
maUer*  Andral  states  that  he  has  once  seen  spots  of  the  same 
kind  in  cretaceous  tubercles,  ami  he  regards  them  as  melanotic 
depositions.  It  may  attack  a  great  number  of  organs  and  tissues 
at  once.  I  have  seen  it  almost  universal.  It  has  been  observed 
tt  as  early  an  age  as  nine,  but  is  most  common  in  the  advanced 
periods  of  life.     It  affects  animals  as  well  as  man. 

The  symptoms  n^hich  accompany  melanosis  are  such  as  result 
— 1.  from  chronic -irritation,  whether  tlds  be  the  cause  or  the 
effect  of  the  depositions ;  2.  from  mechanical  compression  of  the 
organ  in  which  any  considerable  tumours  are  developed ;  3.  from 
the  co-existence  of  other  morbid  productions. 


Chapter  XIL 

BLACK  PULMONARY  MATTER. 

IS  designation  has  been  given  by  Laennec  to  black  colouring 
matter  of  the  lungs  when  not  attended  uath  induration,  in  contra- 
dis^action  to  melanosis,  of  which,  according  to  his  view,  indura- 
tion is  an  essential  cliaracter.  Andral  does  not  admit  this 
distinction.  '*  Black  discolouration  of  the  lung,"  says  he,  **  with 
augmentation  of  its  consistence,  is  nothing  more,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  tlian  black  pulmonary  matter,  with  the  super- 
addition  of  a  morbid  induration  wholly  independent  of  it.  In 
oilier  words,  the  lung,  aftected  with  clironic  irritation,  blackens  in 
the  same  way  that  an  intestine  does,  which,  similarly  affected, 
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passes  by  degreeB  from  the  red  to  the  brown,  and  even  to 
the  black  colour.  Often  one  of  these  tints  changes  into  another 
by  shades  so  insensible  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  tlie  one 
coniiueuces  and  the  other  terminates.  How,  then,  can  it  be  said, 
at  what  degree  of  these  shades  commences  the  accidental  produc- 
tion denominated  melanosis?" 

Black  pulmonary  matter,  without  induration,  is  compatible  uith 
a  perfectly  Iieulthy  state  of  the  organ.  Rare  in  early  youth,  it 
exists  in  the  lungs  of  all  adults,  and  increases  with  the  j^rogress 
of  age.  Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  the  interlobular  septa,  cir- 
cumscribing the  lobules  with  dark  lines.  These  are  very  re- 
markable under  the  plem'a  in  Fig.  35.  fllore  commonly  it 
extends  to  the  lobules  also,  forming  specks,  spots,  or  diffuse 
blackness.  A  beautiful  spotted  appearance  under  the  plem*a  is 
seen  in  Fig.  35,  and  still  more  in  Figs.  41  and  43.  In  tlie 
latter,  which  is  not  exaggerated,  the  spotting  resembles  that 
of  a  jmnther's  skin.  Fig,  45  displays  diffuse  raven  blackness  of 
great  depth,  mottled  with  tubercles  apparent  through  the  pleura, 
A  similai-  blackness  of  the  pleura  existed  in  the  lung  from  which 
Fig.  44  was  taken,  and  which  contained  melanosis  in  masses.  It 
is  evident  that  in  the  last  figures  the  black  matter  has  very  much 
the  characters  of  melanosis,  the  spots  presenting  an  analogy  to 
melanosis  in  masses,  while  the  dilfusc  blackness  resembles  the 
infiltrated  form. 


Chapter  XIII. 

CEDEMA   OF   THE   LUNGS, 

Tins  affection,  represented  in  Fig.  41,  presents  the  following 
aaatumical  characters.  When  it  is  considerable  and  rather  old, 
the  lung  is  of  a  pale  grey  or  tawny  grey  coloiu*,  witli  little  or  no 
intermixture  of  the  natural  pink,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of 
blood  in  its  vessels.    It  is  denser  and  heavier  tluin  ordinary,  pits 
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slightly  on  pressure,  and  does  not  collapse  on  opening  the  chest. 
Its  crepitation,  however,  is  little  less  than  natural.  An  abundance 
of  almoBt  colourless,  or  light  drab,  transparent  serum  follows  an 
incision.  It  is  much  more  spimious  from  recent,  than  from  old 
(Bdema.  (Laennec,  Traits,  i.  352.)  It  is  a  very  common  affec- 
tion^  few  persons  labouring  under  chronic  pulmonary  congestion 
bdng  whoUy  exempt  from  it. 


Chapter  XIV. 


OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  PULMONARY  SUBSTANCE,  AND 

HYDATIDS. 

Ossification,  independent  of  tubercles,  is  extremely  rare. 
Fig.  40  presents  an  exemplification  of  it.  The  osseous  forma- 
tion is  preceded  by  a  tibro-cartilaginous  deposition,  in  which  the 
phosphate  of  lime  is  secreted.  It  is  surrounded  by  melanotic 
blackness,  and  encloses  several  portions. 

Hydatids. — Acephalocysts  are  the  only  variety  hitherto  found 
in  the  human  lung.  They  present  the  same  characters  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  A  whole  lobe  has  been  foimd  converted 
into  one  great  hydatid. 
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DISEASES    OP    THE    AIR-PASSAGE  S. 

These  affections  are  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
subjacent  tissues.  They  comprise  Lesions  of  Circulation  ; 
viz.  A.  Active  Hyperemia  (Bronchitis)  ;  B.  Passive  Hyperemia 
(congestion).  Lesions  op  Nutrition;  viz.  A.  Hypertrophy 
(thickening);  B.  Atrophy  (attenuation).  These  may  be  accom- 
panied with  changes  of  form  and  dimensions.  Lesions  of  Se- 
cretion ;  viz.  A.  of  the  gaseotis, — ^B.  of  the  natural  serous 
exhalation — lesions  little  understood; — C.  of  the  mucous  secretion 
(varieties  in  quantity  and  quality ;  also  membranifonn  concretions^ 
as  in  croup;  calculous  concretions,  hydatids,  and  exhalation  of 
blood). 


Chapter  I. 


BRONCHITIS. 

The  morbid  states  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  identical  from 
the  glottis  to  the  extreme  bronchi.  They  may  all,  therefore,  be 
comprised  in  one  general  description. 

Affected  with  recent  acute  inflammation,  the  mucous  membrane 
is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  similar  to  that  of  Figs.  48  and  51,  but 
variable  in  depth.  It  may  be  partial  or  general,  and  in  both  cases 
may  present  more  or  less  of  a  speckled,  arborescent,  streaky, 
cloudy,  or  uniform  character. 

Partial  redness  may  be  confined,  1.  to  the  lar}'nx  and  trachea 
alone ;  2.  to  the  great  bronchi  alone,  in  both  of  which  cases  the 
symptoms  are  those  of  an  ordinary  cold  or  mild  bronchitis,  unless 
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there  be  larjnj^tis;  3,  to  the  minute  bronchi  alone,  in  whieli  case, 
if  the  redness  is  extensive,  the  symptoms  are  severe,  as  great  fever 
&od  dyspnoea,  &c. 

General  redness,  which  is  much  more  rare  than  partial,  is 
actremely  formidalJe,  if  suddenly  established,  as  it  may  he 
attend eil  with  all  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia,  and  tenninate  fatally 
ia  a  few  hours.  When  taking  place  more  gradually,  as  in 
rubeola  and  continued  fevers,  asphyxia  usually  does  not  occur,  !)ut 
the  i^ase  is  always  one  of  severity.  Cieneral  redness  is  raivly 
chrome. 

BiTinchitis  may  either  conmieuce  in  the  larynx  and  proceed  to 
ll*e  capUlai'y  bronchi,  or  vice  versd.  The  upper  lubes,  according 
to  Bronssais,  are  the  most  frequently  affected. 

Chronic  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  more  of  a  purplish, 
livid,  violet,  or  deep  bro^mish  cast,  all  of  which  tints  may  be  seen 
in  the  dilated  bn^inchi,  Figs.  50  and  52.  In  chronic  bronchitis, 
aspecially  if  purulent,  the  mucous  membrane  is,  in  a  few  instances, 
perfectly  pale* 

In  tbe  larynx,  trachea,  and  great  bronchi,  redness  generally 
pmc^eedE  from  inflammation ;  in  the  minute  bronchi,  it  is  fre- 
quently an  eflect  of  mechanical  engorgement  during  life,  or  of 
sanguineous  gravitation  after  death.  Redness  from  all  these  causes 
must  be  distinguished  from  that  occasioned  by  putrefaction ;  nor 
must  it  be  confounded  with  the  natural  redness  of  the  lungs 
apparent  through  the  walls  of  the  finer  bronchial  tubes* 

Redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  veteAsarift/  excited  by 
tbe  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  substance.  Though  generally  pre- 
ient  in  peripneumuny,  it  is  occasionally  absent.  Unsoftened 
tubercles  sometimes  exist,  even  in  abundance,  without  giving  rise 
to  It,  but  its  absence  is  very  rare  when  they  have  formed  excava- 
tioiifi.      Hence  the  principal  part  of  the  irritation  and  expectoration 

pbthisis  results  from  bronchitis.     The  red  is  generally  deeper 

the  vicinity  of  the  caverns.     See  Fig.  18,  ^- 

Together  with  redness,  bronchitis  causes  thickening  of  tl»e 
mucous  membrane.     Of  this  tliere  are  two  varieties  :*—l.  hxnn 
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mere  sanguineous  engori^rinent ;  2.  from  increased  nutrition,  or 
h)perti'o|iliy, 

I.  The  former  is  generally  an  effect  of  aeute  infljuimmtion ; 
and  it  is  more  especially  dangerous  in  two  ^ituatioas ;  first* 
in  the  larynx  (Fig.  48.).  as  in  cases  of  laryngitis,  crou|»,  and 
scarlatina  anginosa,  in  wliicli  I  have  several  times  seen  it  occasion 
suflbcation«H.>nce  witliin  the  last  week.  Secondly,  in  the  snuill 
bronchi,  where  it  is  the  cause  of  the  asphyxia  which  may  accom- 
pany universal,  or  very  extensive  acute  bronchitis. 

II,  Thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  hypeitrophy  is  a 
result  of  chronic  inHannnation.  It  may  be  general  or  partial, 
Tlie  latter  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  53,  where  it  contracts  a  hirge 
bronchus  to  one-third  its  natural  calibre.  The  sub-mucous  tissue 
contributes  little  to  the  thickening  in  the  present  instance. 
Contraction  of  tlie  air-passages  in  various  degrees,  from  tliis 
cause,  gives  rise  to  the  rfry  sibihuit  and  uonorous  ronchL 
(Vid.  Cyclopied.,  Bronchitis  Chron.)  Hypertrophy  may  not  only 
thicken  the  mucous  membrane,  but  modily  its  structure,  and  even 
convert  it  into  a  new  tissue.  Thus  the  mendjrane  sometimes 
becomes  villous  like  intestine,  and  sometimes  it  throws  out 
tumours.  The  latter  are  found  principally  in  or  near  the  , 
larynx.  Fig,  49  affords  a  remarkaljle  example  of  one  springing^^^B 
partly  from  the  larjux,  but  principally  froni  the  pharjiix;  a  is  the 
tumour,  presenting  a  cauliflower  structure,  that  is,  it  throws  out 
radicles,  which  terminate,  on  the  surface,  in  mamellated  protube- 
rances; these  are  soft,  semi-transparent,  pinkish,  and  yield  an 
abundant  secretion  of  pale  pus,  represented  by  the  yellow  and 
greenish  parts  on  the  surface;  d  is  the  margin  of  the  phai-jTix 
bounding  the  tumour,  except  opposite  to  the  epiglottis  i,  where  it 
extends  into  the  larvnx:  c  is  the  lell  chorda  vocalis  with  the  sac- 
cuius  in  front;  e  is  the  cricoid  cartilage,  ossified,  and  held  open  by 
a  piece  of  wood;  /'is  the  trachea^  partly  illuminated  ivithiii  by 
transmitted  light.  Fig.  46  represents  syphilitico-mercm*ial  ul- 
ceration of  the  fauces,  a,  a,  and  epiglottis,  i ;  with  hyperlro|>hous 
papilla*,  c,  e,  and  vegetations  extending  into  the  larj^nx. 
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Hypertrophy  may  also  affect  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  larynx, 
:rj  liea,  and  bronchi,  converting  them  into  round  ivhite  bodies, 
iiable  to  be  mistaken  for  tubercles.  When  inflamed  they  become 
red.     Their  ulceration  will  be  explained  below. 

St»fteniiig  of  the    mucous    membrane   is  a   frce|uent  efi'ect  of 

l'n*nchitis*     In  the  larj'nx,  where  it  has  been  principally  noticed, 

the  membrane  appears  like  a  pulp,  barely  covering  the  prominent 

>,  particularly  the  ehordee  and  thyro-aryta*noid  ligaments,  and 

many  points  it  is  sometimes  entirely  deficient.  It  invariably 
*iiie€ts  llie  voice,  and  is  sometimes  the  sole  cause  of  its  hoarsenetis 
or  extinction. 

The  existence  of  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  to  be 
inferred  from  analogy,  but  it  scarcely  admits  of  demonstration. 

Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  take  place  in  the 
larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi.  It  is  most  common  in  the  larynx.  I 
hare  rarely  seen  it  occur  here  in  the  chronic  form  unconnected 
with  phthisis.  Idhpathic  laryngeal  phthisis  is,  in  fact,  extremely 
fare;  the  hectic  emaciation,  &c.,  in  cases  where  the  larynx  is 
affected,  being,  almost  without  exception,  principally  dependent 
on  co-existent  ulceration  of  the  lungs. 

Ulcerations  may  affect  any  part  of  the  larynx,  and,  in  number, 
fonn,  and  size,  they  may  present  every  variety.  Fig.  43  ex- 
emplifies all  their  most  ordinary  appeanmces.  The  larynx  is 
laid  open  by  a  section  througli  the  front  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
(4,  h)  cartilages.  Each  chorda  vocalis  exhibits  an  ulcer  on  its 
margin.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  restricted  to  one  or  two  such. 
Between  the  chorda?  are  innumerable  small  cribriform  ulcers 
covered  with  pus.  On  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  a  deep  ulcer  of 
coii8iderable  size.  Sometimes  one  &uch  pervades  half  or  more 
of  the  larynx,  and  completely  denudes  it  of  mucous  membrane. 
Between  the  lower  part  of  the  chordae  are  ulcers  originatinjj^  in 
toflamtnation  of  the  mucous  follicles*  They  present  a  double 
larie  of  red, — one  round  the  base,  and  another  round  the  ex- 
cavated interior.     These  are  still  more  distinctly  displayed  in  the 

r  2 
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trachea,  Fig.  51,  taken  from  the  same  subject.     In  this  case,  acute 
iiiHammation  supervening,  had  given  a  florid  red  to  the  parts. 

Ulcers  are  less  common  in  the  trachea  than  the  larynx,  and 
still  less  so  in  the  bronchi.  They  do  not,  however,  differ  iu 
character  in  these  situations.  They  may  result  from  acute,  as 
well  as  from  chronic  inihunmation.  I  recently  saw  a  case  oJ 
scarlatina  anginosa,  in  wliich  ulceration  of  the  chorda?  vocales  with 
fatal  tumefaction  took  place  in  a  week.  They  are  not  rare  in 
variola. 

Ulcers  commonly  bound  themselves  in  depth  by  occasioning 
hypertrop!»y  of  the  sub*niucous  cellular  tissue ;  but  sometimes 
they  cause  perforation  into  the  contiguous  parts ;  it  is,  however, 
commoner  for  perforation  to  conmience  externally,  its  most  fre- 
<|uent  causes  being  pulmonai^  vomicte,  tubercular  bronchial 
glands,  and  diseases  of  tlie  aorta,  cesophagus,  and  thyroid  gUuid, 

Broncliitis  may  cause  disease,  not  only  of  the  nmcous  inem- 
brane,  but  also  of  the  other  tissues  composing  the  walls  of  the  air- 
passages,  h  The  cellular  tissue  interposed  between,  and  uniting 
the  other  tissues,  may  become  hypertrophous,  indurated  and  even 
scirrhous,  thus  interfering  materially  with  the  functions  of  the  parts, 
more  especially  of  the  larynx.  It  may  become  ledematous,  and 
obstruct,  or  even  close  the  glottis,  causing  suffocation.  This  is  ^^ 
commonly  connected  with  acute  inflammation,  but  sometimes  witb^H 
chronic.  In  Fig-  48,  o,  over  the  ai'yta^noid  cartilages,  it  was 
partly  produced  by  both.  The  cellular  tissue  may  also  be  the 
seat  of  purulent  and  tuljercular  depositions. 

2.  The  cartilaginous  tissue,  especially  of  the  larynx,  may  ulcerate 
or  ossify.  The  latter  is  seen  in  Fig,  49,  e.  It  is  natural  in  tlie  aged. 
The  cartilages  of  the  trachea  are  rarely  diseased,  those  of  the 
bronchi  suffer  more  frequently,  becoming  enlarged »  thickened  or 
ossitied,  occasionally  even  iu  tlie  minute  branches.  (Precis,  ii.  492.) 

3.  The  fibrous  tissue  may  soften  or  become  hypertrophous ;  and 

4.  The  muscular  may  be  Iiypertrophous,  or  softened.     Occurring 
iu  the  larynx,  all  these  changes  may  impair  or  destroy  the  voice. 
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Dilatation  of  the  brouclii,  first  described  by  Laennee  (Traitt,  i. 
306.),  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  cln'ocic  bronchitis.      It  is 

Tneoiently  divided  into  three  varieties; — 

L  Uniform  dilatation  may  occupy  the  Avhole  length  of  one  or 
leveral  branches,  or  even  of  nearly  all  the  branches  of  a  lung. 
Tubes  scarcely  capable  of  admitting  a  fine  stiletto  enlarge  to  the 
me  of  a  crow-quill,  a  goose-quill,  and  even  of  a  finger.  It  fre- 
Titly'  happens  that  several  branches  thus  dilated  spring  from  a 
irunk  of  much  less  diameter.  Sometimes  a  dilated  branch  regains 
its  natural  calibre  a  little  below ;  more  commonly  it  terminates 
in  a  blunt,  round  end  or  cul-de-sac,  from  which  spring  several 
ninute  twigs. 

II.  lu  the  second  variety,  see  Figs.  50  and  52,  a  bronchial 
braocli  presents,  in  one  point  only,  a  rounded  dilatation,  of  any 
tiie  between  a  mustard-seed  and  a  walnut  (as  in  Fig  50),  which 
might,  at  first  sight,  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  healed  tubercular 
-arity  wnth  smooth  walls.     Should  several  of  these  (Ulatations  be 

.:iguoii8  to  each  other,  they  may  form,  by  their  communications, 
1  wrt  of  burrow  (as  Fig.  30,  where  the  pin  is  inserted),  filled 
with  ruuco-purulent  matter. 

III,  In  the  third  variety,  the  bronchi  present,  over  the  extent 
'/  one  or  several  brandies,  a  series  of  dilatations,  on  each  side 

i  uhich  the  tube  regains  its  natural  calibre.  These  dilatatious 
usually  have  thin  and  transparent  walls,  as  in  Fig,  52,  L  They 
ire  often  numerous.  In  a  lung,  of  which  a  drawing  is  before 
me,  there  were  between  two  and  tliree  dozen.     Andral  thinks 

'  ^  third  variety  most  common  in  infancy, 
i/ilatation  may  be  attended  either  with  a  natural  state  of  the 

rriiichial  walls ;  a  thickened  state,  Irom  hypertrophy,  of  their 
jmiouB  component  tissues  (Fig.  30);  or  an  attenuated  state,  from 
atrophy,  by  M'hich  the  walls  are  reduced  to  a  mere  membrane, 
nhoUy  destitute  of  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  tissues  (Fig,  52,  A,) 
«od  sometimes  so  fine  as  to  resemble  the  exterior  pellicle  of  an 
onion,  or  the  vesicular  lungs  of  the  frog  tribe. 

When  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  extensive,  the  intermediate 
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lung  becomes  reduced  by  compression  to  the  same  condensed, 
flaccid,  and  imperfectly  crepitant  state  as  is  occasioned  by  em- 
pyaema  or  hydrothorax.  Often,  also,  the  pulmonary  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  dilatations  is  in  the  state  of  grey  or  black  indu- 
nitioD. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  rarely  seen  except  in  cases  of 
chronic  cough,  whether  attended  or  not  with  expectoration.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  expansive  pressure  o(  the 
cough,  the  operation  of  which  is  favoured  by  the  diseased  and 
inelastic  condition  of  the  bronchial  purietes*  The  dihitation  is 
sometimes  produced  with  considerable  celerity  in  children  atTected 
with  pertussis.  In  two  or  three  months  it  may  attain  a  consider- 
able size-  Of  this  I  recently  saw  an  instance.  (For  the  symp- 
toms, vid*  Laennec,  Traite,  i.  212,  and  Cyclopa:d.,  Bronchitis 
Chrun.) 

The  morbid  secretions  of  the  air-passages  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  semeiologist,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Cyclopsed.,  Bronchitis ;ind  Catarrh  ;  to  Laennec,  Traite,  Catarrh; 
and  to  Andral,  Clin.  Med.,  ii.  35. 

Calcareous  concretions  in  the  bronchi,  of  which  they  sometimes 
take  an  exact  mould,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  in  the 
pulmonary  substance,     (Vid.  supra,  Phthisis.) 

Exhalation  of  blood  is  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  Pulmonary 
Apoplexy. 

Mefubranous  concretions  of  the  air-panMageit,  most  commonly 
a  product  of  croup,  are  formed  by  a  plastic  exudation,  which, 
becoming  concrete  as  soon  as  deposited,  invests  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  passages  \v*itli  a  layer  of  false  membrane  of  variable 
extent,  thickness^  and  consistence.  The  nnicous  membrane  un- 
derneath is  tumefied,  and  of  a  bright,  deep,  or  livid  reil,  either 
uniform  or  in  patches.     Sometimes  the  red  is  entirely  absent. 

The  ordinary  thickness  of  membranous  concretions  is  about  a 
Hue,  but  some  are  several  lines,  and  others  are  so  Ihin  that  the 
mucous  membrane  is  apparent  through  them.  Some  are  f)f 
abiioht  pulpy  consistence,  while  others  are  so  firm  that  large  por- 
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lions  admit  of  being  drawn  out  without  sustaining  rupture.  The 
limiest  part  is  usually  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  tntchea^of  which 
it  olteu  takes  a  complete  mould  ;  the  softness  is  greater  at  the  two 
Lemities,  but  especially  iu  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  colour  is 
a  dirty  yellowish  white. 

Slembrauous  concretions  may  either  be  confined  to  the  larjnx 
^nri  trachea,  which  is  the  most  common  case,  or  to  the  bronchi,  or 
••-V  may  pervade  all  tliese  parts  simultaneously,  existing  in  the 
1  either  of  isolated  patches^  or  of  contiuuous  layers.  Some- 
( s  they  commence  in  the  mouth,  affecting  the  amygdala% 
velum  palati,  pharynx  and  nasal  fossae  before  descending  into  the 
Urj'ox.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  adults.  (Breton- 
i;e;iU.)  Sometimes,  again,  they  commence  in  the  small  lironchi, 
Uid  ascend.  Occasionally  they  have  been  found  iu  the  stomach, 
ears,  anus,  &c. 

BretoDueau  states  that  membranous  concretions  contain  fibrine: 

-according  to  Shwilgu6  they  consist  of  albumen  united  witli  car- 

ite  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime.     They  do  not,  in  general, 

♦'Ut  any  traces  of  organization,  nor  are  the  cases,  designed  to 

e   their   vascularity,  eitlier  numerous  or  satisfactory*     The 

^iliility  of  their  organization,  however,  is  theoretically  admis- 

rible,  but  the  process  is,  I  imagine,  anticipated  either  by  death  or 

recovery. 

Tlie  affection  is  generally  acute,  but  it  is  sometimes  chronic, 
U^h  as  to  its  symptoms  and  duration.  Tliis  may  lie  the  case  in 
iLiildrenj  provided  the  membrane  does  not  exist  either  iu  the 
!:in  ux  or  the  small  bronchi ;  in  adults  it  may  occur  even  though 
tlie  membrane  do  exist  in  the  larynx. 
The  dyspncpa  which  accompanies  a  false  membrane  depends, 
-  Andral,  much  less  on  its  presence,  except  it  be  very  thick  in 
Uif  larynx,  than  on  the  tuiuefaction  of  the  subjacent  mucous 
iziembraue,  and  often  on  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cou- 
ttriclor  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  false  membrane,  of  itself, 
]mduces    suffocation   principally   when,   developed  in   the   fine 
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brxHichial  tubesi  it  intercepts  the  ingress  of  air»  and  thus  prevents 
arterialization  of  the  blood. 

In&ncy  is  the  age  most  subject  to  membranous  concretions  <^ 
the  air-passages,  yet  it  b  very  rare  to  see  them  before  the  expira- 
tion  of  the  second  year.  During  this  early  period,  however,  the 
mouth,  nasal  fossse,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  evince  a  remarkable 
disposition  to  the  formation  of  false  membranes ;  why  they  stop  at 
the  entrance  of  the  larynx  is  not  very  obvious. 

Intensity  of  inflammation  is  not  the  circumstance  on  which 
depends  the  formation  of  membranous  concretions.  For  the 
inflammation  is  sometimes  very  slight;  and  observation  has 
shown  that  the  most  intense  inflammation,  either  arising  sponta* 
neously,  or  excited  artificially  by  acids^  chlorine,  ammonia,  &c., 
is  oflen  totally  insuflSicient  to  give  rise  to  a  false  membrane. 
A  predisposition,  therefore,  is  requisite  for  its  formation.  (Vid. 
Prids,  iL  483.)  The  important  inference  is,  that,  in  the  treat- 
ment, copious  blood-letting  is  not  the  sole  indication ;  in  excess,  it 
may  possibly  even  favour  the  predisposition. 


DISEASES 

OF 

THE     HEART. 


Chapter  I. 

GENERAL    ARRANGEMENT. 

The  ^seases  of  the  heart,  as  of  all  other  parts,  consist  of  lesions 
cf  circulation,  of  nutrition,  of  secretion,  and  of  the  nervous 
fiiuction. 

Lesions  of  Circulation. 

I.  Hyperemia.  This  may  be :  A,  Active  (pericarditis^  car- 
ditis, and  inflammation  of  the  internal  membrane  and  valves) ; 
B,  Passive  (congestion). 

II.  Anemia. 

Lesions  of  Nutrition. 

I.  Hi/pertrophy,  A,  of  the  muscular  tissue,  with  or  witliout 
dilatation ;  B,  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  whence  fibrous  ihickeiiiuiif 
Jiiid  deformity  of  the  valves  and  orifices. 

II.  Altrophy,  with  or  without  dilatation. 

III.  Induration, 

IV.  Softening,  A,  of  the  internal  membrane  ;  B,  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue. 

V.  Solutions  of  Co7itinuify. — A,  ulcers  of  the  external  or 
internal  membrane ;  or  of  the  muscular  tissue,  with,  or  a\  ithout 
perforation  ;  B,  rupture  of  the  walls,  columnoe  carnea^,  or  chorche 
tendinese. 

VI.  Congenital  Lesions  of  Nutrition,  most  frequently  resulting 
irom  an  arrest  of  the  natural  dcvelopcuient.     They  j)resent  three 
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principal  classes:  A,  absence  of  the  heart;  B,  incomplete  ileve- 
lopement  of  tlie  heart;  C,  excess  of  developemeat  of  the  heart. 

Lesions  op  Secretion. 

The  natural  secretions  of  the  heart  consist  of  fat,  and  of 
insensible  exhalation  of  serosity,  common  to  all  livii^g  parts.  Hence,      . 
there  are  two  corresponding  orders  of  lesions  of  secretion  :^ —         ^M 

I,  Legions  of  the  fatty  or  greasy  Secretion,  this  being  either  A,  ^ 
deficient ;  or  B»  in  excess, 

II.  Lemons  of  the  serous  Bjrhalathn,  either  in  the  parenchy- 
matous substance,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  iutenial  membrane. 

The  lesions  in  the  parenchymatous  substance,  are,  A,  tedetna^ 
being  simply  an  excess  of  the  natural  serous  exhalation  yielded 
by  the  cellular  tissue.  The  remaining  lesions  of  this  class  are 
perversions  of  the  serous  exhakition  :  viz.  B,  a  deposition  ofMood^ 
either  in  the  substance,  or  at  one  of  the  surtaces ;  C,  ateatmnu, 
deposited  in  the  fine  cellular  tissue  uniting  the  internal  mem- 
brane to  the  muscle.  It  is  also  dei>osited,  and  more  frequently, 
on  the  valves,  between  their  two  layers,  where  it  often  becomes 
calcareous ;  D,  ossification  of  the  cellular,  the  fibrous,  or  the 
muscular  tissue. 

The  following  lesions  may  appear  in  any  part  of  the  l>ody 
where  there  is  cellular  tissue,  and  therefore  in  the  heart :  E,  sup- 
puration and  abscess  in  the  muscular  substance,  either  from 
disease  of  the  part  itself,  or  tVom  deposition  of  pus  conveyed  by 
the  blood  :  F,  tubercle  ;  G,  scirrhus  ;  H,  eticephaloid  ;  I,  serotis 
cysts ;  K,  hydatids. 

The  lesions  of  the  serous  exhalation  on  the  surface  of  the 
internal  membrane,  are.  A,  pus — rare  and  even  doubtful ;  B, 
false  membrane — rare. 

Lesions  of  the  Nervous  Function. 

These  fall  within  the  {province  of  the  semeiologist.     It  is  herau 
only  to  be  observed  that  they  may  produce  many  of  the  si 
symptoms  as  are  occasioned  by  organic  or  inflammatory  disease 
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they  are  a  frequent  cause  of  organic  disease.     (Vid*  Treatise 
I  he  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  by  the  Writer ;  Palpitation  and  y^n- 
gma  ;  or  Cyclopeed,  ibid.) 

Lesions  of  the  Blood  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Heart. 
A.  J^olypi  formed  before  death ;  they  sometimes  contain  pus, 
lod  occasionally  become  cartilaginous  and  osseous.  B.  f^ege- 
Mitrnw  of  tlie  internal  membrane  are  supposed,  by  Luennec  and 
Amiralf  to  be  nothing  more  tlmn  adherent  polypi.  This  question 
ai  not  fully  detenniued. 


In  describing  the  above  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart,  we 

:I1»  as  before,  group  together  the  alterations  peculiar  to  each 
ftiseaae  of  the  organ,  this  plan  being  best  adapted  to  the  nosolo- 
peal  atudy  of  disease. 

The  number  of  lesions  of  the  heart  requiring  delineation 
ii  not  considerable,  as  the  majority  consist  of  changes  of  size  and 
farm,  which  are  as  intelligible  by  description  as  by  represen- 
tftdon ;   and  many  others,  such  as  abscess,  ulcer,  scirrhus,  fatti- 

ss,  &c.»  are  the  same  as  in  other  muscles,  and  are,  therefore, 
^4j  familiar  to  require  illustration. 


Chapter  IL 


PERICARDITIS. 

ill  the  chapter  on  pleurisy,  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  inflam- 
Builioii  of  serous  membranes  in  general.  Here,  therefore,  it  will 
iflily  be  necessary  to  advert  to  leading  points^  more  especially 
those  which  are  characteristic  of  pericarditis  in  paiiicnlar 

Tlie  anatomical  characters  of  acute  pericarditis  are,  L  redness; 
2,  adherent  Ijmph ;  3.  effused  fluid. 

K  Redness.     Ttiis  very  seldom   pervades  the  whole  of  the 
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inrtuDied  porliuu.  Iii  Fig.  54,  it  is  confined  ti>  ihe  reflecteil 
pericanliuin,  not  existing  on  tlie  heart,  thongh  the  thickness  of 
ihe  lyiuph  inventing  the  latter  imlicates  the  intensity  of  the 
infliinniuitioa.  The  redness  presents  itself  sometimes  in  numerous 
»mall  scarlet  specksi  mth  a  natural  colour  of  the  iiitervenin| 
mernl>raue;  sometimes  in  spots  (Fig.  54,  a)  of  various  dimcn- 
8ions>  formed,  hy  the  a«]^gloraerution  of  specks ;  and  sometimes  in 
patches,  i,  i,  of  consideralde  extent.  Even  these,  however,  hav< 
almost  invariably,  a  doited  or  mottled  character. 

The  pericardium  is  very  rarely  tliickened ;  that  which  is  ofteik , 
regarded  as  thickening*  heing  notlung  more  than  superinqjosedj 
ami  intimately  adlierent  false  memhrane. 

WTien  acute  pericarditis  degenerates  into  chronic,  the  redness 
kises  its  brilliancy,  sometimes  I)econiing  verj^  deep  and  of  a  livid, 
a  hrovvnish,  or  a  mahogany  colour,  Fig.  61,  «,  a,  and  sometimes 
iiccpiiring  a  yellowish  or  cinnamon  hue.  In  these  cases  the 
lymph  often  acciuires  the  same  hue.  Beneath  a  layer  of  fawn- 
coloured  lymph  I  have  seen  the  surface  of  the  heart  present 
a  bluish-white  appearance  (Fig,  64,  i,  c)  like  the  spots  so  fre- 
ijueutly  found  on  tliis  organ,  and  re|H'esented  in  Fig.  o9* 
,  Redness  does  !iot  affonl  positive  evidence  of  inthunmation 
unless  conjoined  with  an  effusion  of  lymph,  or  of  flocculent 
or  sero-purulent  fluid, 

ir  Adherent  L^mph.  This  is  secreted  in  the  fluid  state, 
conjointly  with  serum.  The  latter  partly  strains  away,  and  tlie 
lynipli  concretes  and  forms  false  membrane.  This,  when  recent, 
as  in  Fig,  54,  is  of  a  pale  straw,  or  canary  colour,  and  of  £t^J 
tender,  pulpy,  and,  a(  first,  even  gelatinous  consistence,  becoming^^ 
fifii]6r  as  it  grows  older.  Though  occasionally  deposited  in 
detached  lumps  and  granules*  it  generally  forms  continuous 
layers,  sometimes  covering  a  jjortion  only,  but  more  commonly 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  pericardium,  as  seen  in  tha 
Fig.  Its  mean  thickness  is  from  a  line  ami  a  hall*  to  three  lines, 
but  it  may  reacli  an  inch,  when  accumulated  by  a  series  of  recur- 
rent uttackK.     Fig.  54  di^phiys  the  fliQ§t  common  appearances  of 
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ibe  unaiiaclied  surfiuic  ul'  recent  lyitiplK  Iti  j>ai*t8  (mit,  howeveiv 
«» well  niarked  iu  the  piv^eut  as  in  the  otlier  views),  it  is  pitted 

'i  Miiull  tk*preii»iuiis  at  tolerulJy  regular  intervals,  presenting 
i;  asp<iei  of  a  reticulatiati,  or  of  the  section  of  a  euarse  hpuni^e. 
T\m  occurs  priucipjiliy  where  the  layer  is  tldn ;  where  it  i« 
iliirk»  the  surface  is  distributed  into  more  spacious  cells,  often  as 
Un^e  as  a  pea,  and  separated  by  coarser  partitions.  Tlie  parti-* 
<  are  sometimes  irregidar,  being  higher  and  thicker  in  one 
jiart  than  auotlier ;  at  other  tinavs  they  are  very  regulai%  as  at  c,  in 
aliich  case  tlie  appearance  in  auah^gous  to  that  of  tiie  second 
^ilofiiach  of  a  calf.  Not  unfreijueutly  they  are  -shaggy  and  tloccu- 
lent,  bangiu4^  in  shreds  like  tow%  as  at  the  part  d,  on  the  lieart. 
Occasionally  tUey  are  very  thick  and  rounded,  soniewliat  rejseui- 
bting  a  congeries  of  small  earth-worms,  as  iu  Fig.  Gl  on  the 
heart.  In  Fig.  62,  from  a  case  wliich  had  become  chnMUc,  the 
furface  of  the  lympli  is  disposed  in  transverse,  and,  as  it  wevv^ 
{4aiti!d  wrinkles,  like  undulations  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore. 

When  lymph  becomes  old,  it  actpiires  a  deeper  hue,  which 
raries  between  cinnamon,  as  Figs.  62  and  64,  and  an  intense 
brvm*n-red  colour,  as  in  Fig.  6L  When  of  the  latter  colour, 
it  usually  secretes  a  bloody  serum,  as  was  the  case  iu  the  present 
IDfliiiice. 

In  some  protracted  teases,  generally  of  at  least  two  or  three 
omnths  duration,  w^here,  though  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  has 
been  established,  iuflaunnation  luis  either  recurred,  or  never  been 
completely  subdued,  an  additional  deposition  of  lympli  takes  |»lace 
ialers»titiaUy,  which,  as  belore  stated,  may  thicken  the  mass  to  tlni 
nteiit  of  an  inch  and  upwaixls.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  Mmetimes  possesses  a  lanunatcd  texture,  and  the  layers  arc 
progressively  redder  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  Jieurt ; 
iometimes  it  exhibits  different  degrees  of  consistence  at  diflerent 
puts*  one  being  almost  liquid  and  purulent,  while  another  has  a 
fenii  cartilaginous  density. 

Thji  object  of  nature  in  tlie  effusion  of  lymph  is,  here  as  iu 
c\"ery  otlier  part,  to  effect  reparaiii>n.     Tliis  it  acconj]dishes  by 
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causing  adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  wliich  arrests  the  further 
gecretioa  of  senim — the  immediate  cause  of  danger.  (See 
Treatise  by  the  Writer,  p,  88.)  The  adhesion  itself,  however, 
by  giving  rise  to  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  in  most  instances 
ultimately  becomes  destructive  to  the  patient, 

la  nine  cases  out  of  ten  (Laennec),  pericarditis  is  universal ; 
and  the  adhesion  to  which  it  then  gives  rise  is  most  frequently  uni- 
versal also.  In  partial  pericarditis,  when  the  portions  inflamed 
are  limited,  adhesions  are  not  close  or  intimate ;  for  the  adherent 
lymph  is  stretched  into  long  loose  bands  by  the  gliding  motion  of 
the  heart  within  the  pericardium.  But  when  the  inflamed  por- 
tions are  extensive,  this  gliding  motion  is  prevented,  and  partial 
adhesions  may  become  intimate.  Adhesions  are  occasionally 
partial,  though  the  inflammation  was  universal.  Sometimes  the 
unattached  parts  suppurate  and  form  detached  abscesses  around 
the  heart. 

ITie  well-known  appearance  of  opaque  white  spots  on  the  heart, 
as  in  Fig.  59,  is  generally  attributed  to  partial  inflammation* 
They  vary  in  extent  from  a  few  lines  to  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter.  Their  thickness  is  al>out  that  of  the  nail ;  they  consist 
of  condensed  false  membrane,  and  may  generally  be  dissected  oflT 
without  injury  to  the  pericardium  beneath.  A  pin  is  passed 
under  the  patch  represented  in  the  figure. 

Sometimes  lymph  foniis  small,  round,  semi-transparent  granu- 
lations on  the  pericai'dium. 

III.  Effused  Fluid*  The  serum  effused  conjointly  with  the 
lymph,  and  straiinng  away  from  it,  is  mo8t  commonly  very  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  faint  greenish-yellow,  or  a  very  pale  fiiwn  colour. 
Sometimes  its  transparency  is  diminished  by  particles,  filaments, 
flakes,  or  fragments  of  imperfectly  concrete  or  partially  dissolved 
false  membrane.  The  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  in  general  consi- 
derable ^rithin  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  a  universal  acute 
pericarditis — not  unfrequently  exceeding  a  pint.  Corvisart  once 
found  four.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  more,  however,  it  is 
cununonly  reduced  by  raj»id  absorption  to  a  quantity  little  exceed- 
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mg  that  of  the  concomitant  lymph.  Sometimes  it  is  wholly 
iboorbed,  nothing  remaining  but  lymph. 

Should  the  lymph  form  a  false  membrane  without  adhesion  of 
fibe  pericardium  taking  place,  it  becomes  the  seci^^ting  surlace; 
ind  its  secretion,  though  at  first  a  clear  serum,  gradutJly  becomes 
more  and  more  turbid,  milky,  and  opaque,  until  it  eventually 
■Bsmiies  a  sero-piirulent  character.  Rarely  is  pure  pus  found  in 
Ae  pericardium ;  probably  because  the  patient  dies  from  irrita* 
lioQ  before  the  suppurative  process  is  fully  established,  Occa- 
MDally  the  fluid  is  bloody,  and  the  lymph  stained  red  with  it,  us 
in  Fig.  61. 

The  effusion  of  blood  results  from  the  tenderness  of  the  newly 
organized  structure,  whence  it  is  prone  to  become  congested  and 
lo  effuse  blood  when  subjected  to  any  unusual  cause  of  irritation 
or  excitement  The  excitement,  in  these  cases,  is,  most  probably, 
of  an  inflammatory  nature,  as  I  have  generally  Ibund  bkiody  false 
membrane  to  be  connected  with  pain  and  a  febrile  movement* 

Pericarditis  originally  chronic,  is  always  universal ;  the  red- 
new  is  deeper  and  duller  than  in  the  acute  ;  false  membranes  are 
often  totally  deficient,  and  when  present,  they  are  thin,  soft,  and 
fragile,  frequently  not  presenting  a  trace  of  organization;  finally, 
there  is  always  an  effusion  of  turbid,  and  sometimes  strongly 
puriform  fluid. 


Chapter  III. 


CARDITIS,  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  MEMBRANE. 
SOI'TENING,  ABSCESS,  PURULENT  DEPOSITIONS,  ULCERS, 
PERFORATION,  GANGRENE,  INDURATION,  AND  ANEMIA. 

The  most  prominent  anatomical  character  of  carditis  and  inflani- 
suation  of  the  internal  membrane  is  preternatural  redness- 
Kadiiess,  however,  is  not  always  inflannnatory*  For  it  is  usually 
iuiuicl  in  bodies  opened,  during  warm  or  damp  weather,  more  than 
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thirty  hoiirs  after  deuth.  TJie  internal  membrane,  iu  these  cases, 
presents  a  scarlet,  a  hnnvnish,  ur  a  violet-red  like  a  unifunn  staiii, 
either  uuiversally,  or  in  a  certain  immher  of  points  otdy ;  while 
(lie  walls  of  the  heart,  wliich,  liowever,  are  not  so  frequently  dis* 
coloured,  are  of  a  deep  livid  red,  attended  sometimes  witli  patches 
of  ecchyniosis  on  their  external  surface.  The  redness  is  most 
considerable  in  jylethoric  subjects,  and  in  those  wiiicb,  from 
a  morbid  state  of  ibe  blood,  putrefy  with  rapidity.  In  the  latter 
tlie  colour  is  always  very  dark.  (Vid.  Treatise  by  the  Writer, 
p*  143,  el  seq») 

Mere  exposure  to  air  for  a  few  hours  will  impart  a  bright  red  to 
a  heart  of  healthy  colour,  a  change  familiar  to  the  delineator  of 
morbid  anatomy  from  the  inconvenience  which  it  occanions  him* 
It  results  from  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

These  facts  do  not  invalidate  the  evidence  that  redness  may 
also  he  of  an  intlanmiatory  origin.  Andral,  Dupuy,  and  B*^uley 
found  it  iu  numerous  horses  wliich  died  of  the  epizooty  raging 
amongst  them  in  1824,  and  were  examined  immediately  after 
death.  The  reddened  internal  membrane  admitted  of  being  torn 
off  with  unusual  facility,  and  three  times  Audral  found  small 
depositions  resendding  pua  betw*eeu  it  and  the  muscular  sub* 
stance.  The  latter  was  not  only  reddened  but  softened  and 
friable.  The  left  side  of  the  heart  w^as  much  more  frequently 
affected  than  the  right,  and,  in  some  eases,  the  disease  w^as  con- 
fined to  the  aortic  valves,  w  hich  were  tumefied  and  friable  as  well 
as  thickened. 

The  internal  membrane  of  the  heart  is  reddened  in  animab 
poisoned  by  corrosive  sublimate^  which  inflames  the  heart  as 
it  does  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  moutli- 

In  man,  redness  of  the  internal  membrane,  or  of  the  valves, 
without  any  other  lesion,  has  been  found  in  cases  wliich  prc- 
^ented  many  of  the  sjinptiwus  of  pericarditis;  namely,  sudden 
dys[mcea,  dull  pain  in  the  prff'cnrdial  region,  increasetl  imjuilse  oi 
the  heart,  pulse  irregular,  unequal,  and  very  frequent,  bellows  or 
riu^piug  nnuMuur      (Precis,  ii.  270.)     I  have  met  with   similar 
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^-      The  redness  of  the  internal  membrane  is  po'urtrayed  in 

4   ^  ig,  60,      On  the  muscle  it  is  deep ;  on  the  mitral  valve  it  is 

I   mid, 

^J      Of  universal  carditis,  with  effusion  of  pus  g^ew^m/Zy  throughout 

HI   it  maseiilar  tissue,  a  remarkable,  and  perhaps  uniijiie  instance, 

I   m  seen  by  Dr.  Lathanu    **  The  whole  heart,"  says  he,  "  was 

^H  ikqily     tinged  with    dark-coloured   blood,    and    its    substance 

^H  irfkened  ;  and  here  and  there,  upon  the  section  of  both  ventricles, 

Bnamerable  small  points  of  pus  oozed  fruni  amongst  the  nmscular 

fibres.      This  was  the  result  of  a  most  rapid  and  acute  inflamma- 

ti'*n,  in   %vhich  death  took  place  after  of  an  illness  of  only  two 

The  deep  red,  such  as  I  have  seen  it  in  carditis,  is  represented 
b  Fig.  56.     The  muscular  substance  was  softened. 

Carditis  not  unfrequently  aceompanies  pericarditis.  Thus,  in 
Rg'-  64,  the  muscle  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  softened  ;  and 
in  Fig,  61  the  incision  into  the  muscular  substance  shows  that  its 
tiierior,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  thx*ee  lines,  is  of  a  dirty  cinnamon 
notour ;  and  it  is  also  friable, — changes  resulting  from  partial  car- 
4iti*  propagated  from  the  inflamed  pericardimn.  Tliis  discolor- 
iduu  is  probably  occasioned  by  an  interstitial  deposition  of  lymph. 
It  in  generally  chronic. 

The  anatomicrd  characters  of  carditis,  then,  according  to  the 

>Tegoing    illustrations,    are,    deep    redness,    and    sometimes    a 

dmuunon    or  fawn-coloured   hue,  with  softening   and   friability 

tf  the  muscle.     The  characters  of  inflannnatiun  of  the  internal 

membrane  are,  redness  either  ileep  or  vivid,  with  morbid  lacera- 

lllity  and  pulpiness  of  the  mendjrane,  and  thminished  adhesion  to 

>ulijarent  parts. 

&kjlemng  of  the  Heart,     This  aflection  being  in  many  cases  a 

It  of  inflammation,  as  above  intimated,  it  may  be  here  de- 

i-L*d.      Whether  originating  in  inflammation  or  not,  it  j)resent8 

nvfi  varieties  as  to  colour:   1.  With  increased  rodness,  namely, 

clarft,  moroiie,  red-brown,  or  violet  colour,  denoting  an  excess 

i(  IdtJuJ   in  the  muscle  (as  in  Figs*  56,  G4,  d,  and  the  detached 
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piece);  2,  With  cUiuinislied  redness,  namely,  faint  yellow, 
or  fawu-coloured,  like  dead  leaves  (as  iu  Fig,  58,  and  the  edge 
of  the  incision  Fig.  61),  bespeaking  a  deficiency  of  blood* 
These  tints  are  less  frequently  accompanied  witli  softening  than 
the  red* 

Softening  may  be  universal  or  partial,  '\\nieu  extensive, 
the  heart,  placed  on  a  plane  surface,  does  not  maintain  its  round 
form,  but  subsides  and  becomes  flattened.  The  ventricles,  when 
opened  by  an  incision,  collapse,  even  though  thickened.  The 
muscular  substance  has  a  flaccid  feel,  tears  with  great  facility,  and 
is  sometimes  so  soft  and  friable  as  easily  to  break  up  under  slight 
pressure  with  the  fingers. 

It  has  been  shown  (p.  73)  under  what  circumstances  inflammation 
may  give  rise  either  to  the  red  or  the  pale  softening.  It  remains 
to  be  shown  when  they  may  occur  without  it.  Red  softening  is 
frequently  found  in  cases  where  there  is  a  retardation  of  the 
venous  circulation  through  the  muscular  substance,  as  in  dilatation 
with  attenuation,  great  obstruction  of  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  valve, 
&c. :  also  from  putrefaction,  and  from  a  tliin  and  deteriorated 
state  of  the  blood,  as  in  scurvy  and  typhus  fever,  Bouillaud 
iiscribes  the  redness  in  the  latter  case  to  inflammation*  The 
question  is  not  satisfactorily  decided. 

Pale  softening,  independent  of  inflammation,  has  usually  been 
found  in  subjects  who  have  long  been  in  a  cachectic  state,  or  who 
have  been  worn  down  by  hectic  or  other  slow  fever, 

Andral  tulnuts  the  following  species  of  softening  of  tlie  heart, 
in  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  precetle  or  accomjiany  it, 
or  concur  in  its  production. 

1.  Connected  with  active  hyperemia  of  tlie  heart 

2.  Connected  with  anemia  of  the  heart, 

3.  Connected  with  atrophy  of  the  heart. 

4.  Connected  with  acute  alteration  of  the  general  nutritive 
function  (as  in  typhus). 

5.  Connected  witli  chronic  alteration  of  the  general  nuti'ilive 
function  (as  in  many  chronic  diseases). 
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6.  Softenmg,  which  cannot,  as  yet,  be  referred  to  any  morbid 
Kile  either  of  the  heart  or  of  the  system. 

(For  the  symptoms  of  softening,  see  Treatise  by  the  Writer, 
^  '2920 

AhsceMB  of  the  Heart.  This  affection  is  very  rare.  It  is 
1  ftsult  of  partial  carditis.  The  size  of  the  abscess  may  vary 
fam  tliat  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  egg.  The  muscular  sub- 
imce  around  is  red  and  softened.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  cun- 
aodoti  with  pericarditis,  of  which  Fig.  57  presents  an  instance  in 
1  child  aetat.  seven.  The  abscess  descended  about  t^vo  lines  and 
I  half  into  the  muscular  substance,  and  consisted  of  very  pale 
omrrete  lymph,  softened  and  containing  liquid  pus  in  the  centre. 
A  xeceot  false  membrane  universally  invested  the  pericardium. 
ImtmiBC  and  Andral  have  each  seen  abscesses  about  the  size  of 
vatM  io  children  under  twelve,  affected  with  pericarditis* 
(Prtcis,  u.  3240 

Puruiefit  Depositions.  These  occur  in  cases  ivhere  an  old 
'ii^eased  and  suppurating  surface  gives  rise  to  the  absorption  of 
ps,  wliich  is  carried  by  the  blood  and  deposited  in  the  tissue  of 
firioufi  organs.  The  affection  has  already  been  described  in  the 
luig«,  and  it  presents  the  same  appearance  in  the  heart,  the 
«!hftaoce  of  which   around    the   depositions   may   be   healthy. 

1  dml   saw  a  case  in  which,  together  with  depositions  in  the 

/  httmce  of  the  walls,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  was  mixed 
with  the  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  w^as  deposited,  in 
9Cfml  points,  in  long  stiealvs  on  the  internal  surface. 

Utcers  of  the  Heart.  These  are  rare,  but  less  so  than  abscesses, 
Tl*fy  may  either  be  confined  to  the  membranes  of  the  heart,  or 

ly  affect  the  muscular  substance^  The  internal  membrane 
ii  their  most  conmion  seat.  Their  appearance  does  not  differ 
irom  that  of  ordinary  ulcers  in  muscular  and  membranous  tissues. 
The)%  therefore,  do  not  require  delineation  or  further  description. 
Tljev  originate  either  in  pure  inflanunation,  or  in  steutomatous 
-'♦ions  under  the  intenial  membrane.  The  latter  is  ihe  most 
.Jit  cause. 
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Perforation*  Ulcers  affecting  the  iiuiscular  substance  liiay 
either  be  very  superficial,  or  may  jienctrate  through  to  the  jieri- 
cardiimi,  Tliis  may  next  give  way,  uiid  jjerlumtimi  is  then  con»- 
plete, 

.  Though  ulceration  is  its  most  frequent  cause,  perforation  may 
have  other  sources  :  it  may,  for  instance,  follow  softening,  eitlier 
general  or  partial.  Sometimes  no  appreciable  morbid  state  can 
be  fomid  in  the  situation  where  the  perforation  exists. 

Kupture  has  sometimes  been  found  to  follow  falls  and  violent 
effort!?,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  it  appears  to  have  resultetl  from  a 
strong  mental  emotion.  Rupture  from  the  latter  cause,  however, 
could  scarcely  take  place  ^rithout  previous  disease  of  the  muscubir 
substance. 

It  is  most  frequently  in  the  left  ventricle  that  rupture  occurs^, 
a  circumstance  w  hicli  at  first  ajipears  remarkable,  since  this  ven- 
tricle is  the  strongest  part  of  the  heart.  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  contracts  the  most  energetically;  and  as  the  rupture 
occurs  during  the  contraction,  and  experience,  furtlier,  shows  us, 
that  it  is  oidy  strong  muscles  which  undergo  rupture  Irom  the 
energy  of  their  own  contraction,  we  have  thus  an  explanation 
of  the  [ihenomenon. 

Corvisart  was  the  first  who  noticed  and  described  nipture  of  the 
volumiue  caniefe  and  choi-dw  tendineie.  Ltiennec  ami  Heiliu 
each  met  with  an  instance  of  the  same.  Violent  efforts,  as 
coughing,  were  the  cause ;  the  symptoms  were,  sudden  and  very 
severe  suffocating  dyspncea,  followed  by  all  the  general  phenomena 
of  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

Perforation  of  tlie  heart  is  speedily,  and,  in  general,  instantane- 
ously fatal ;  but  it  is  not  from  the  abundance  of  the  haemorrhage 
that  death  results ;  for  the  escape  of  ld«x>d  is  not  very  consi- 
derable^  tlie  tpiantity  being  limited  by  the  jK'ricardium.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  from  the  sudden  disturbance  of  the  function  of  tlie 
organ  that  its  action  is  suspended. 

Deatli  may  not,  however,  take  place  for  several  hours.  Of  ten 
ca&cs  mentioned  by  Bayle,  eight  died  instantaneously,  one  iu 
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t  two  liour&i  and  another  iu  fourteen.  In  the  most  protracted 
o&es  a  solid  coagiilum  or  fihrinous  concretion  Las  been  tbund 
ib^ging  up  tlie  aperture. 

GimgrefW  of  the  Heart,     The  existence  of  tins  has  never  heea 

o*Unctly  proved,  and  its  occurrence  is  perhaps  impossible ;  for* 

:*A  only  is  the  muscular  tissue  one  of  those  least  susceptible  of  it; 

uflamination  of  the  organ  sufficiently  intense  to  occasion  it  is 

lu  the  patient  before  gangrene  can  take  place*     Softening 

^liu  putrefaction  has  often  been  mistaken  fur  gangrene. 

Imluraiion  of  the  Heart.     Tins  allbction,  being  regarded  by 

ie  majority  of  authors  as  a  product  of  clironic  inflammation,  may 

•t  nt)tic€cl  here.     Corvisiirt  found  induration  carried  to  such  an 

extent,   that  the  heart,  when  struck,  sounded  like   a  dice-box 

'  »\v  horn   vessel.     On  making  an  incision  into  it,  great 

I  iiiice  was  offered  to  the  scalpel,  and  a  singular  crepitating 
J  :>e  was  produced  :  yet  the  muscidar  substance  |>ossessed  its 
[»n  per  colour,  and  did  not  appear  converted  into  either  an  osseous^ 
i  cartilaginous,  or  any  similar  substance, 

Thi^  affection  is  very  rare,  Liiennec  and  Beitin  met  ^itli  it, 
SnUng  a  resistance  to  the  scalpel,  but  not  causing  the  ere-* 

'tiofir  noise;  and  the  same  has  occurred  to  myself.  It  gene-^ 
.^)  occupies  the  whole  of  a  ventricle^  l>ut  sometimes  only  a 
poftion.  It  is  seldom  found  but  in  connexion  with  hypertrophy^ 
Prom  this  it  is  to  be  distinguished;  for  it  consists,  not  merely  in  an 
iocfeade»  but  in  a  perversion  of  nutrition. 

Anemia  of  the  Heart,  In  this  affection  the  organ  is  charac- 
*""-ed  hy  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  colour,  as  after  long  niaeera- 
ia  water.  It  is  represented  in  Fig.  55^  where  the  tint  is  a 
-   !v  pinkish  white* 

Anemia  is  most  frequently  found  in  connexion  with  atrophy  of 

heart,  and  both  sometimes  succeed  congestion  and  hypertrophy, 

Uma   conforming  with   the   general  principle,    that  one   of  the 

causes  of  anemia  of  an  organ  may  be  its  antecedent  hyperemia. 

AndraJO 

A/ieniia  may  also  exist  wthout  atrophy,  as  in  eln-onic  diseases. 
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in  the  aged,  and  in  some  cases  of  dropsy.     Other  organs  may, 
the  same  time,  be  equally  exsanguine.     The  most  remarkable" 
instance  that  I  recollect  to  have  seen  was  in  the  subject  of  Fig,  55, 
a  man  of  seventy  with  pulmonary  emphysenuu     The  paleness 
was  universal,  but  was  particularly  marked  in  the  lungs. 
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HYPERTROPHY,— ATROPHY. 

Bepoue  describing  these  lesions  of  mitrition,  it  is  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  natural  dimensions  of  the  heart.     They  are  not 
absolute,  but  relative  to  the  size  of  the  body,  the  organ  being, 
according  to  the  criterion  established  by  Laennec,  about  equal  to 
the  fist  of  the  subject.     The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  should  be 
a  little  more  than  t\%ice  as  thick  as  those  of  the  right,  and  they 
usually  average  about  half  an  inch.     The  right  ventricle   has 
lai'ger  and  more  complicated  columnae  canieae.     When  incisio 
are  made  into  the  two  ventricles,  the  walls  of  the  left  should  star 
open  without  collapsing*  those  of  the  right  should  collapse 
efface  the  cavity. 

In  infancy  and  old  age,  the  walls  of  the  left  ventiicle,  accord- 
ing to  Andral,  are  three  or  four  times  as  thick  as  those  <3^l 
the  right.  This  estimate,  according  to  my  observation,  is  too^ 
high. 

The  muscular  substance  in  hypertrophy  is  usually^  though  not 
necessarily,  tinner  and  redder  than  natural. 

The  disease  exists  with  difiVrent  states  of  the  cavities  as  to  size, 
and  this  circumstance  is  made  the  foundation  of  a  classification 
into  the  following  varieties : — 

I.  Simple  Hi/per  trophy,  in  which  the  walls  are  thickened,  t 
cavity  retaining  its  natural  dimensions. 

II,  Hyperiroph^  witk  Dilatathn.      Thi»,   the   ea^centric  or 
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tmmrUmai  hypertrophy  of  Berlin,  presents  two  fonns :  A.  with 
&e  walls  thickened  and  tiie  cavity  dilated  ;  B.  with  the  walls  of 
tttnral  thickness  and  the  cavity  dilated :  i,  e,  hypertrophy  by  in-' 
^noMed  extent  of  the  wall 9. 

HI,  Hypertraphy  with  Contraction.  In  this,  the  concentric 
bjpertrophy  of  Berlin,  the  walls  are  thickened  and  the  cavity  is 
diminished.   Fig.  60« 

Hypertrophy  may  either  he  confined  to  one  or  more  cavities,  or 
my  affect  all  simultaneously.  Sometimes  one  cavity  is  thickened 
while  another  is  attenuated.  The  ventricles  are  more  obnoxiona 
k)  the  disease  than  the  auricles,  because  the  latter  are  remaikably 
protocled  from  retrograde  pressure  by  their  valves.  The  left 
rentricle  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  right,  from  being 
exposed  to  a  greater  variety  of  exciting  causes.  (See  Treatise 
bjr  the  Writer,  p.  187.) 

When  all  the  cavities  are  at  once  hypertrophous  and  dilated, 

the  heart  attains  a  volume,  two,  three,  and  occasionally  even  four 

tanes  greater  than  natural;  its  form,  instead  of  being  oblong,  is 

rical,  its  apex  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  and,  as  the  dia- 

fiirmgm  does  not  retire  sufficiently  to  yield  space  downwards  for 

''^'^  enlarged  organ,  it  assumes  an  unnaturally  horizontal  position, 

-  roachiug  so  far  upon  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest,  as  sometimes 

»  turce  the  lung  upwaitis  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  fourth  rib,  or 

n  higher.     When  great  enlargement  is  accompanied  by  adhe- 

rioo  of  the  pericardium,  the  oi-gan  is  secured  by  the  attachments 

«f  the  membrane,  in  a  higher  situation  than  its  gravity  would 

idierwise  dispose  it  to  assume  ;  and  being  thus  impacted  between 

Ae   spine  and  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  cliest,  it  is    apt  to 

Mcasioii  a  preternatural  prominence  of  the  pnecordial  region. 

The  left  ventricle,  being  more  prone  to  thickening,  and  not  less 
to  dilatation  than  the  right,  sometimes  attains  a  volume  seldom  or 
never  acquired  by  the  right ;  and  when  its  enlargement  is  enor- 
flioiis^  it  occupies  not  only  the  left  prsecordial  region,  but  extends 
iir  under  the  sternum,  where  its  impulse  and  soimd  may  be  mis- 
tikea  for  those  of  the  right  ventricle. 
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,  Tlie  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  natural  thickness  of  m 
averages  alxmt  half  an  inch  in  the  adult,  may  he  increased  to  th« 
extent  of  one  (Fig*  63),  one  and  a  half,  or,  according  to  sonie,  of 
two  inches.  Tlie  cases  are  rare  in  wliich  it  exceeds  an  incli  and 
a  quarter.  Tlus  was  the  thickness  in  Fig,  60.  The  situation  of 
the  greatest  tliickening  is  usually  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the 
ventricle,  where  the  columnar  carneB?  take  their  origin.  Thence^ 
tlie  thickness  decreases  rather  suddenly  towards  the  aortic  orifice, 
and  gradually  towards  tlie  apex,  where  it  is  reduced  to  less  thun 
half.  When  hypertrophy  maintains  these  prajwrtions  in  different 
parts  of  the  ventricle,  tlie  state  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  the 
natural  form*  The  case  is  different  when  the  hypertrophy  takes 
place  inwards  and  dindiushes  the  cavity,  for  then  the  whole 
ventricle  is  nearly  equally  thickened,  and  its  form  is  unusually 
globular. 

The  columnae  carneae  generally  participate  in  hyjiertrophy 
(Fig.  60,  where  at  i,  they  are  immense) ;  but  sometimes,  when 
there  is  much  dilatation  also,  they  appear  to  be  stretched,  flat- 
tened, and  attenuated.  The  inter- ventricular  septum,  though 
belonging  almost  entirely  to  the  left  ventricle,  is  connnonly  less 
thickened  than  the  external  walls.  When  the  left  ventricle  is 
greatly  enlarged,  the  right,  if  unchanged,  is  applied,  in  a  flattened 
form,  to  its  superior  and  lateral  part,  and  by  contrast  looks  singu- 
hirly  small.  But  if,  as  generally  happens,  the  right  is  elongated, 
it  is,  as  it  were,  folded  around  the  left. 

When  the  right  ventricle  alone  is  hypertrophous,  it  may  descend 
lower  than  the  left,  and  constitute  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Its 
colunma;  carneae,  naturally  more  nmnerous  and  comjdicated  than 
those  of  the  left,  are  more  susceptible  of  tMckening  than  the  walln 
themselves.  Hence  the  increased  si^e  of  the  columna3  is  com- 
monly the  first  object  that  arrests  the  attention,  and  to  them  alone 
is  the  hypertrophy  in  many  instances  confined*  They  are  some- 
times so  curiously  interlaced  and  attached,  as  to  traverse  the  ven- 
tricle in  every  direction,  subdivide  it  into  various  cx)mpai1nientj>, 
and,  in  some  cases,  almost  totally  to  fill  up  its  cavity.     These 
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-  never  take  place  to  the  same  extent  in  tlie  left  ventricle. 
iuc  luUil  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle,  iiatiu-ally 
WKtagiug  three  lines,  rarely  exceeds  four  or  five  ;  yet  it  has  been 
bawQ  to  attain  from  eleven  to  sixteen,  as  appears  from  the 
eighty-eighth  case  of  Bertin,  and  one  by  Louis,  in  the  Archives 
ie  Mededne,  In  a  girl  of  nine  years  old  I  have  met  with  it 
BOisurixig  six  or  seven  lines,  which  is  equal  in  proportion  to 
r^'^rlf  double  that  extent  in  the  adult  Hypertropliy  mthout 
iii^tation  is  much  more  rare  in  the  riafht  than  in  the  left  ventricle. 
Tbe  greatest  thickening  of  the  right  ventricle  is  near  its  base ; 
knrer  douTi,  though  the  columnae  carnese  be  enlarged,  their 
interstices  are  usually  tluo,  and  not  uiifrequently  translucent. 

Hypertrophy  may  not  only  be  confined  to  a  single  ventricle, 
whether  it  be  the  right  or  t!ie  left,  but  it  may  be  confined  to  par- 
ticular parts  only,  as  the  base,  the  septum,  the  apex,  the  columna? 
oroe®,  or  the  external  walls  ;  the  remainder  of  the  cavity  being 
Qther  natural  or  attenuated.     Again,  a  thickened  ventricle  may 
lie  contracted  in  one  part,  while  it  is  dilated   in  another.     In 
fiaminirig  in  the  dead  subject  mixed  cases  of  these  descriptions, 
it  is  necessary  to  coimterpoise  the  opposite  conditions,  to  balance 
*hd  hypertrophy  against  the  extenuation,  and  the  dilatation  against 
the  contraction,  in  order  to  determine  wluch  is  the  predominant 
i^ection. 
The  hypertrophy  of  the  auricles  is  almost  invariably  of  the 
'»nd  species,  or  that  with  dilatation.     Lacnnec  even  states  that 
«ti  has  never  met  with  any  other.     The  mnple,  and  the  eon- 
imeted  forms,  however,  are  not  without  example.     The  tliicken- 
ing  is  diffused  in  a  very  uniform  manner  tlii*oughout  the  cavities, 
tbe  inusculi  pectinati  being  the  only  parts  in  which  it  is  more 
eoosiderable  than  elseivhere ;  and  as  they  are  larger  and  more 
Biunerous  in  tlie  right  than  in  the  left  auricle,  it  is  in  the  former 
that  hypertrophy  proceeds  to  tlie  greatest  extent.     It  occasionally 
renders  the  auricle  nearly  as  thick  as  the  right  ventricle.     This  I 
Ikare  never  known  to  take  place  in  the  left  auricle.     Sometimes 
the  musculi  pectinati  are  the  only  parts  in  wliich  hypertro|>hy 
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shows  itself*  The  thickening  of  the  auricular  walls  seliloiii 
exceeds  double  the  natural  state,  and,  being  even  then  inconsider- 
able, it  may  easily  he  overlooked  by  an  inexperienced  eye*  When 
it  amounts  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  it  is 
very  perceptible. 

Atrophy  of  the  Heart. — The  heart,  like  any  other  muscle,  is 
liable  to  deficient  nutrition.  Burns  found  the  heart  of  an  adult 
not  larger  than  that  of  a  new-born  infiiut ;  and  the  heart  of 
a  female  of  twenty-six  not  larger  than  that  of  a  child  of  six. 
Bertin  gives  a  similar  case  (66)  :  I  have  met  with  the  same,  and 
numerous  other  instances  are  on  record. 

Atrophy  commonly  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  those 
causes  which  produce  general  emaciation :  chroidc  diseases,  tor 
instance,  as  phthisis,  chronic  dysentery,  diabetes,  cancer,  and 
mulignunt  affections  in  general.  Excessive  bleeding  is  another 
cause.  Laennec  adduces  an  instance  resulting  from  the  treat- 
ment of  Albertini  and  Valsalva,  empb>yed  to  cure  hypertrophy. 

Atrophy  may  also  be  occasioned  by  morbid  productions,  either 
liquid  or  solid,  developed  around  the  heart  or  in  its  substance. 
Bertiu  and  Bouillaud  found  it  in  a  case  of  hydro-pericardium; 
and  Andral,  in  one  of  chronic  pericarditis  vdxh  extremely  thick 
false  mendjranes  encircling  the  heart,  between  which  membranes 
and  the  internal  surface  of  the  organ,  only  a  very  thin  layer 
of  muscular  substance  was  interposed,  and,  in  some  points,  even 
this  was  totally  deficient.  He  also  found  oidy  a  few  scarcely 
apparent  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  uf  a 
child  aged  three,  of  wliich  the  heart  \vas  as  it  were  grooved  round 
by  a  thick  layer  of  tubercular  matter.  In  these  cases  the  atrophy 
may  be  regarded  either  as  the  result  of  compression^  or  of  a  kind 
of  balance  of  nutrition, 

Fattiness  of  the  heart  is  another  cause  of  its  atrophy,  I  have 
seen  the  organ  present  only  a  few  pale  and  scanty  traces  of  mus- 
cular fibre,  scarcely  apparent  amongst  an  excessive  accumulation 
of  fat.  Less  degrees  of  this  state  are  not  uncouunon.  (See 
Fattinenit) 
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The  heart,  wheu  atrophous,  generally  contracts  upon  itself,  so  as 
lidiEniaish  its  cavities.  By  tliis  its  walls  are  not  oiJy  prevented 
Inmh  becoming  materially  tliinner,  but  they  sometimes  become 
e?en  thicker  than  natural.  The  latter  condition  may  be  distin- 
guidhad  from  hypertropliy,  not  only  by  the  general  diminution  of 
tbe  volume  of  the  organ,  but  also  by  the  shrivelled  and  uTinkled 
t^arance  of  its  exterior- 
Atrophy  may  also  co-exist  with  dilatation.  I  have  seen  an 
tiiunnous  left  ventricle  so  thin,  that,  about  its  apex,  the  peri- 
cardium and  internal  membrane  were  in  contact.  (Treatise, 
Lftmbert,  p.  551.) 

Indi^aduals  whose  hearts  are  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  tlie  bofly,  are  less  subject  than  others  to  inflammatory  cora^ 
fi^is,  but  more  prone  to  fainting  from  slight  causes ;  and  it  is 
invthy  of  remark,  that  the  female  sex,  w  ho  are  more  liable  than 
males  to  the  latter^  have,  in  general,  proportionally  smaller 
ketrts. 


Chapter  V. 


DIUiTATION,  AND  REAL  ANEURISM,  OR  PARTIAL  DILATA- 
TION. OF  THE  HEART. 


Dilatation  of  the  Heart. — This  consists  in  an  amplification  of 
cine  or  more  of  its  cavities.  The  muscular  substance  may  be 
healthy  in  every  form  and  degree  of  the  affection,  but  in  general 
it  is  not  so*  For  vrhen  the  dilatation  is  great,  and  the  cii^eulation, 
in  consequence,  much  impeded,  the  muscle  is  usually  more  or  less 
nfteeed,  flaccid,  and  lacerable,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  a  deeper 
red,  in  others  paler  or  more  fawn  coloured  than  naturah  (See 
Softening,) 

Dilatation  presents  three  varieties  according  to  the  tluckness  of 
the  walls  : — 
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I.  Dilataiion  with  Thickening. 

II.  Simple  Dihitation,  iu  wliicli  tbe  walls  are  of  natiiral  thick-* 

III.  Dilatation  with  Attenuation  of  the  walls. 

Iu  the  first  and  second  varieties,  a  predoiiiinance  of  the  dilata- 
tion over  the  hypertrophy,  whence  the  symptoms  are  more  those 
of  dilatation,  constitutes  the  oiily  diflbrence  hetween  these  varieties 
and  hypertrophy  icith  dilatation,  and  hypertrophy  by  increased 
e:€tent^  with  natural  thivkneitit^  of  the  walU. 

Two,  or  all  three  of  the  varieties  of  dilatation  are  occasionally 
found  together  iu  different  parts  of  the  same  cavity. 

The  two  firet  varieties  having  been  described  under  hyper- 
trophy, the  third  variety,  i.  e*  dilatation  with  attenuation,  aloue 
remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is  most  common  in  the  riglit  ventricle, 
but  is  not  rare  in  the  left»  and  it  often  affects  both  simultaneously, 
I  have  seen  the  thickest  pait  of  an  enomious  left  ventricle  not 
exceed  thi*ee  lines,  and,  in  other  cases,  I  have  seen  it  less  than 
two.  The  colunince  carnese  are  stretched  and  spread.  The 
interventricular  septum  is  less  attenuated  and  softened  than  the 
other  parts.  Dilatation  takes  place  more  in  the  transverse  tlian 
in  the  longitudiuid  <lirection  of  the  ventricles;  whence  it  commu- 
nicates to  the  heart  au  unusually  spherical  form. 

When  both  the  auricle  and  ventricle  are  much  dilated,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  intermediate  aperture  widened,  and  its  valve 
sometimes  not  large  enough  to  close  it.  More  commonly,  how- 
ever, the  valve  is  enlarged  also,  and  regurgitation  is  then  pre- 
vented. 

Dilatation  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  distension  taking 
place  during  dissolution.  A  ventricle  merely  distended  is  en* 
larged,  firm,  and  tense ;  but  these  conditions  disappear  when  the 
blood  is  pressed  out  through  tlie  arterial  orifices.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  really  dilated,  it  luis  no  appearance  of  tension,  l»ut 
is  even  flaccid,  and  the  enlargement  persists  after  the  hh»od  lias 
been  expelled.    The  same  criteria  ap{»]y  to  the  auricles^  with  the 
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iddition,   that,  when  they  are  distended,  the  dark  blood  within 
is  distinctly  apparent  through  their  thinnest  [uirts.     Dilatation  of 

-the  auricles  is  scarcely  ever  unattended  with  thickening. 

f  Partial  Dilatation^  or  real  Aneurism  of  the  Heart, — ^This 
affection  consists  of  a  pouch  coninmoicating  \rith  one  of  the 
carities  of  the  hearty  and,  unless  very  small,  forming  an  external 
prominence.  The  size  may  vary  fi-om  that  of  a  nut  to  almost  the 
loliime  of  tlie  ventricle  itself,  as  in  a  case  seen  by  Corvisart ;  but 
most  commonly  the  tumours  are  not  larger  than  a  duck's  egg. 
Tiic  walls  of  the  heart  around  them  are  sometimes  hypertrophous, 

find  sometimes  extremely  attenuated.  In  a  case  seen  by  Berard, 
t  portion  of  the  sac  was  formed  simply  by  the  pericardium  and 

Mbriaoas  layers  within  the  aneurism. 

The  cavity  is  occasionally  lined,  and  even  filled,  by  dense 
fibdne  in  successive  strata,  exactly  as  in  arterial  aneurisms. 

In  a  very  few  instances  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart 
descend B  into,  and  lines  the  cavity ;  but  much  more  commonly  it 
does  not,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  having  originated  in  ulce- 
ration of  the  membrane.  I  have  met  with  four  instances  of  this 
affection  under  the  same  circumstances :  viz.  steatomatous  dege- 
neration of  the  aorta  had  caused  tlie  base  of  one  of  the  sigmoid 
valves  to  give  way,  under  which  a  canal  was  formed*  leading  to 
an  aneui-ism  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  left  ventricle  and  com- 
BMEnicating  by  a  second  aperture  with  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.  In 
three  of  the  instances  the  aneurism  was  not  larger  than  a  nut,  or 
a  walnut :  in  the  third  it  equalled  an  egg,  and  was  almost  univer- 
sally ossified.  It  is  delineated  in  Fig.  67.  Its  walls  are  per- 
kctly  hard  and  rigid,  except  around  its  ventricular  aperture  c. 
one  side  of  which,  near  c,  has  been  slit  open  to  display  the  cavity 
uf  the  aneurism  more  distinctly.  The  slit  marghi  consists  of  dense 
fibro-cartilage.  The  bony  interior  is  somewhat  blood-stained. 
Xo  muscular  substance  invested  the  aneurism  externally. 

In  the  other  three  instances  the  internal  surface  of  the  cavities 
WM  formed  by  fibrous  tissue,  intermixed  with  steatonuitous  depo- 
ritions*     III  none  were  there  fibrinous  layers  or  coagula. 
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In  three  of  the  cases  a  raspiug-murmur  accompanied  the 
ventricular  contraction  :  in  the  fourth,  tlie  physical  signs  were  not 
noticed. 


Chapter  VL 

FATTY,  GREASY,  CARTILAGINOUS,  OSSEOUS,  TUBERCULAR, 
SCIRRHOUS,  AND  ENCEPHALOID  DEGENKRATIONS  OF  THE 
MUSCULAR  SUBSTANCE, 

These  morbid  affections  may  appear  almost  wherever  there  is 
cellular  tissue ;  and  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  there* 
fore,  is  not  exempt  from  them. 

FattinesB. — ^A  great  excess  of  fat  is  sometimes  deposited  as  a 
layer  between  the  pericardium  and  the  muscle,  amongst  the 
fibres  of  which  it  also  frequently  penetrates,  and  by  pressure,  or  a 
balance  of  nutrition,  causes  their  atrophy.  In  Fig.  59  the  central 
reddish  portion  is  the  only  part  of  the  left  ventricle  not  covered 
with  fat,  as  at  a. 

Functional  derangement  is  not  occasioned  by  this  affection, 
unless  the  accumulation  be  extreme,  and  rupture  is  very  rarely  one 
of  its  results. 

Greasy  degeneration. — This,  according  to  Laenuec,  is  an  infil- 
tration of  the  muscular  substance  with  a  matter  presenting  all  the 
physical  and  chemical  qualities  of  grease.  It  is  seldom  seen 
except  near  the  a])ex.  I  have  once  seen  it  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  both  ventricles.  Its  colour  is  a  pale  tawny  yellow.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  softening  by  its  greasing  paper. 

Cartilage  and  Bone. — These  are  rare  in  the  muscular  sub- 
stance. Corvisart  has  seen  the  apex  of  the  left  columna?  canieae 
convertetl  into  cartilage.  Bums  has  seen  the  ventricles  perfectly 
ossified,  so  as  to  resemble  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  Henauldin 
has  found  the  left  ventricle  converted  into  a  petrifaction,  which,  in 
some  parts,  had  a  sandy  a]>pearance,  and,  in  others^  resembled  a 
saline  crygtallizatioa* 
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\ke  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  lining  membrane  is  sometimes 

woTerted  into  fibro-carlilage  :  that  l>eneath  the  pericanlium  may 

le  either  cartilagioous  or  osseous,  and  rings  of  bone,  ori^i- 

ig  here,  have  been  known  to  encircle  the  organ,  and  send  off 

tiiangular  processes  both  superficially  towards  the  apex,  and  deep 

bto  the  muscalar  substance* 

Tubercle. — This,  represented  in  Fig.  63,  is  rarely  found,  and 
«ly  when  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  in  other  organs. 

Seirrhus  is  still  more  rare.  Recamier  has  seen  the  heart 
converted  in  part  into  scirrhous  matter  like  the  skin  of  bacon,  in 
a  sabject  who  had  also  cancerous  tumours  in  the  lungs*  In 
M  case  published  in  the  Memoires  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine^  for  1776,  an  ulcerated  cancer  occupied  the  whole 
poslerior  surface  of  the  heart,  having  for  its  base  only  a  few  thin 
md  fiofleued  muscular  fibres.  All  around  the  ulcer  the  substance 
rf  the  heart  was  remarkably  indurated,  and,  as  it  were,  scirrhous. 

Encephahid  Disease, — This,  also  rare,  has  been  found,  L  in 
die  form  of  round  tumours,  varying  between  the  size  of  a  pea  and 
an  egg,  or  larger.  Sometimes  there  have  not  been  more  than 
one  or  two :  in  other  cases  the  disease  has  been  so  extensive  as  to 
oeetipy  the  greater  part  of  the  organ,  more  or  less  completely 

Kperseding  the  muscular  tissue,  and  communicating  to  the 
lerior  a  lumpy  or  tuberous  character.  2.  It  has  been  found  in- 
trated  into  the  muscular  tissue,  converting  it  into  a  yellomsh 
white  cerebriform  substance,  offering  all  the  characters  of  ence- 
phaloid*  Laennec  found  it  forming  layers  from  one  to  four  lines 
thick,  along  the  tract  of  the  coronary  vessels,  between  the  peri- 
cardium and  the  heart*  I  have  seen  it  forming  tumours  as  large 
as  nuts  projecting  hito  the  auricles. 

There  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  disease  as  affecting 
the  heart.     (Vid.  Precis,  ii.  326,  for  cases.) 

For  a  detailed  account  of  Encephaloid  in  general,  see  p,  45. 
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Chapter  VIL 


DISEASES  OF  THE  VALVES  AND  ORIFICES, 


The  valves  of  the  heart  are  composed  of  an  extremely  fine  layer 
of  fibrous  tissue,  interposed  between  a  prmluction  and  reduplica- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane,  to  which  the  fibrous  layer  is  united 
by  delicate  cellular  tissue.  The  fibrous  tissue  is  prolonged  from 
a  dense  whitish  zone  of  the  same,  winch  encircles  each  of  the 
orifices  of  the  heart,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  tendon  or  point  of 
attachment  into  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ  are 
inserted,  The  lining  membrane  approximates  closely  in  character 
to  serous  membranes :  the  valves,  therefore,  are  of  fibro-serous 
structure.  The  fibrous  tissue  in  general  is  remarkable  for  its 
proneuess  to  cartilaginous  and  osseous  degeneration ;  whence  we 
derive  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  valves  and  orifices  of 
the  heart  are  frequently  affectefl  with  these  degenerations,  while 
the  cavities,  where  they  are  invested  solely  w^ith  tlie  lining  mem- 
brane, are,  in  a  great  measure,  exempt*  It  is  also  from  the  same 
cause  tliat  the  bases  and  free  margins  of  the  valves  are  the  parts 
most  subject  to  tlie  degenerations,  tlie  fibrous  tissue  being  there 
the  most  abundant. 

The  diseases  of  the  valves  and  orifices  present  themselves 
Under  five  principal  forms : — 

L  Hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  tissue. 

2.  Steatomatous  depositions  beneath  the  lining  membrane. 

3*  Cartilaginous  degeneration. 

4,  Calcareous  degeneration. 

5,  Vegetations. 
L  Hypertrophy  of  the  Fibrous  T^»sue. — This  is  merely  an 

exaggeration  of  the  natural  structure,  and  not  a  morbid  produc- 
tion. The  hypertrophy  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  form  knots, 
tumours,  or  diffuse  thickening  of  (tpaque  yellowish-white  colour* 
by  which  the  valves  tuid  orifices  are  more  or  less  conti'ucted^ 
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ed,  and  obstructed.  This  is  delineated  in  Figs.  69,  70, 
»d  72.  Wlieu  the  hypertrophy  has  attained  a  certain  degree, 
tfe  density  of  the  tissue  increases,  its  fibres  disappear,  and  a  car- 
dkginous  transfomiation  takes  place.  This  is  pailially  the  case 
in  Fig.  69- 

H.  Steaiofnatous  Depositions. — The  seat  of  these  morbid  pro- 
dncdons  is  iix  the  fine  cellular  tissue  uniting  the  interaal  membrane 
to  the  tissue  beneath.  Though  most  common  on  the  valves  and 
ill  die  aorta,  they  also  occasionally  present  themselves  on  the 
JBlegnal  surface  of  the  muscular  substance.  They  consist  of  an 
0ptqtie»  yellowish-white,  friable  matter,  like  cheese,  though  the 
coosbleBee  is  sometimes  considerably  finner.  By  their  paleness 
and  apucity,  they  conti'ast  with  the  surrounding  tissues,  to  the 
iUr&ce  of  which  they  usually  give  a  slight  degree  of  elevation  and 
iniigliiiess.  Their  appearance  is  delineated  in  Fig.  68,  from  the 
aorta,  tliis  part  displaying  them  more  distinctly  than  the  valves. 
In  Fig,  66,  a,  they  co-exist  wdth  a  vivid  scarlet  stain  of  the  aorta. 
Hid  have  led  to  a  perlbration,  i,  through  the  internal  and  middle 
coatsL 

^^  Steatomatous  depositions  sometimes  increase  in  softness  and 
^Biability,  and  sometimes  thicken,  indurate,  and  ac<|uire  a  close 
^Msemblance  to  cartilage.  Not  unfrequeiitly,  also,  they  become 
^■le  se^it  of  a  calcareous  ibnnation,  scales  of  which  are  seen  in 
^■ig,  68,  a,  of  deep  yellow  colour  and  transparent. 

III.  Cartilaginous  Degenerathm. — Of  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
eary  to  say,  that  it  is  usually  a  transfonnation  of  hypertrophous 
fihious  tissue,  or  of  steatomatous  depositions,  and  that  it  fre- 
^eatly  precedes  the  formation  of  bone.  The  remarkable  ring, 
imaller  than  a  pea,  into  which  the  aortic  valves  are  converted  in 
ig.  74,  consisted  of  fibro-cartilage. 

IV-  Calcareous  Degeneration. — This  presents  a  marked  dif- 

nee  of  character,  according  as  it  is  situated.  A,  in  the  cellulcir 

le  uniting  the  various  anatomical  constituents  of  the  heart,  or 

in  the  bypeilrophous  fibrous,  or  fibro-caililaginous  tissues. 

When  in   the   cellular  tissue,  it   consists   of  calcareous 
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matter,  almost  pure,  or  in  great  predominance  over  the  animal, 
and,  like  vesical  calcixU,  it  has  no  organization  or  vitality.  It  either 
assumes  the  form  of  small,  and  sometimes  semi-transparent  scales, 
lying  flat  aud  superficial  under  the  internal  membrane,  or  between 
its  reduplicated  layers  fomiiug  the  valves,  as  in  Fig.  71,  a ;  or  it 
exists^  and  more  frequently,  as  yellowish  opaque  granules,  the 
agglomeration  of  which  forms  concretions  of  various  dimensions, 
from  a  mere  poiut  to  the  size  of  a  horse-bean  or  more.  It  is  tliis 
kind  of  concretion  wliich  is  occasionally  found  in  the  niuscuhir 
substance,  as  already  described ;  but  its  most  common  seat  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  fibrous  tissue,  namely,  along  the  bases  and  margins  of 
the  valves,  as  in  Fig.  73,  a,  i,  and  e,  from  the  aortic  valves. 

When  either  the  scales  or  the  granules  enlarge  and  acquire 
a  rugged  or  acmninated  surface,  they  cause  absorption  of  tlie 
internal  membrane,  and  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
blood.  So  much,  however,  does  this  membrane  resist  destruc- 
tion,  that,  in  the  form  of  a  delicate,  tense,  bluish  film,  it  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  bony  ring  round  the  mitral  orifice* 
Fig.  71,  c. 

B.  Calcareous  salts  deposited  in  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  tissues, 
form  osseous  concretions,  which^  though  they  never  exhibit  either 
the  external  asjiect  or  the  intimate  structure  of  hone,  possess 
a  degree  of  vitality  in  virtue  of  the  considerable  proportion  of 
animal  matter  which  enters  into  their  composition.  In  general 
only  a  small  part  of  the  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  mass  is  ossified. 

The  most  common  situation  of  this  variety  of  calcareous  depo- 
fiition,  is,  in  the  fibrous  zone  at  the  base  of  the  mitral  and  aortic 
viJves,  especially  the  former,  wliich  parts  it  sometimes  converts 
into  complete  bony  rings.  Thus,  in  Fig.  71,  both  orifices  are 
encircled  by  rings  i  and  c,  as  tlkick  as  a  quilL 

Tlie  deposition  is  also  common  on  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves 
themselves,  in  those  parts  where  the  fibrous  tissue  is  most  abun- 
dant :  namely,  at  the  free  margins,  and  especially  in  the  corpora 
sesamoidea. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  four  first  fornix  of  valvular  disease. 
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We  have  now  to  notice  eome  of  tlieir  general  habitufles,  and  the 
deformities  to  wliich  they  give  birth,  previous  to  describing  the 
fifth  form,  viz.  valvular  vegetations. 

Valvular  disease  is  more  rare  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
tliaii  on  the  left,  in  the  proportion,  according  to  my  observation,  of 
ibout  one  to  four  and  a  half  or  five*  When  the  two  sides 
ire  affected  simultaneously,  which  is  almost  always  the  case  when 
the  right  side  is  diseased,  it  very  rarely  Iiappens  that  the  lesion 
an  the  right  is  not  much  less  considerable  than  that  on  the 
left ;  and  in  all  my  cases,  and  nearly  all  those  quoted  by  authors, 
die  induration  on  the  right  side  was  merely  fibrous  or  cartila- 
ginous. 

^m    The  cause  of  this  difference  has  not  been  clearly  determined, 
^Bt  is  ascribed  by  Corvisart  to  the  more  decided  fibrous  organiza- 
Hlioii  of  the  left  valves,  and  by  Bertin,  to  the  more  stimulating 
^liture    of  the  arterial   blood.     Without   pretending   to   decide 
OD  the  value  of  these  opinions,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  concur- 
rent, if  not  a  principal  cause,  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  pressure 
or  strain  to  which  the  left  valves  are  subject,  in  consequence  of  the 

kperior  contractile  energy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  greater 
ag^ht  of  the  arterial  circulation.     The  reasons  for  this  opinion 
B  given  elsewhere,     (Treatise,  p,  166  and  311.) 
The  fi'equency  of  ossification  after  the  age  of  sixty  appears  to 
me  to  be  connected  w  ith  two  circumstances ;  first,  the  greater 
general  ossific  tendency  prevalent   in  advanced  age ;   and,   se- 
Heon<Uy>  the  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  arterial,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
^Bssues,    at  that  age,  whence  the   valves   and  arteries    are  less 
Veapable  of  resisting  the  distenrling  force  of  the  blcM3d,  and  are 
eoosequently  more  liable   to   disease,     (Vid.  ibid,  p.  166  and 
314.) 

The  aspects  of  valvular  deformity  are  so  multifarious  as  to  defy 

mplete  description.     (Vid,   Treatise,  p,  311,  and  Cyclopa^d. 

Uetuie  of  Valves)     A  brief  account  of  them  will  be  sufficient 

Nor  is    it   necessary  to   multiply    pictorial    illustrations 

youd  the  exhibition  of  general  characters ;  since,  as  paiticular 
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characters  might  he   delineated   ahuost   indefinitely,  to  display 
them  till  would  convey  little  additional  information. 

I  have  seen  every  degree  of  contraction  of  the  aortic,  mitrali 
and  pulmonic  valves  up  to  the  size  of  a  smaUish  quill  In  the 
pidmouic  valves,  contraction  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  generally 
connected  with  a  morbid  conmumication  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  heart.  In  the  tricuspid  valve,  contraction  is  much  more 
common  than  in  tlie  pulmonic,  but  the  orilice  seldom  becomes  nar-^^ 
rower  than  the  thmnb.  " 

The  shape  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  may  either  be  a 
ring,  as  in  Fig.  72 ;  a  slit  like  a  button-hole,  as  in  Fig,  70,  o,  or 
an  oval-shaped  collar.     The  thicliness  of  tbe  border  I  have  seen     j 
^qual  to  a  quill.     When,  under  these  circumstances,  the  mem- 
branous expanse  between  the  border  and  the  base  is  much  con-      I 
tracted,  the  valve  may  be  stretched  tense  over  the  oritice,  as  in     I 
Fig*  70,  c  ;  when  that  expanse  is  not  contracted,  the  valve  forms 
an  infuiidibuliform  projection  into  the  ventricle,  as  in  Fig.  72. 
When  the  chordee  tendinese  are  shortened  (a  lesion  generally 
accompanied  with  thickening),   as    is   remarkably  the   case  in      j. 
Figs.  69,  a,  and  70,  and  less  so  in  Fig.  72,  the  vulve  is  held  per- 
manently open,  so  as  to  admit  of  regurgitation. 

The  base  of  the  valves  is  contracted  according  to  the  thickness 
and  situation  of  the  morbid  production.     In  Fig.  71  the  straigh 
ening  amounts  to  one-thhrd,  in  both  orifices. 

The  aortic  valves  are  sometimes  soldered  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  rmg,  as  in  Fig-  74.  Their  edges  or  bases  may  be  partially 
destroyed  by  steatoniatous  disease,  so  that,  having  lost  their 
fulcra,  they  are  incapable  of  resisting  regurgitation  from  the 
aorta.  Osseous  concretion,  as  in  Fig.  73,  «,  i,  and  c,  Com  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  horse-bean,  and  occasionally  even 
of  a  pigeon's  egg,  may  spring  from  the  base  or  the  edges  of  the 
valves,  and  project  into  the  vessel.  \\%en  the  middle  portions  of 
the  valves  are  ossified,  they  may  either  be  njerely  crisp  with  thiiij 
^cales^  as  in  Fig.  71,  a,  or  they  may  shrink,  become  united  togei| 
thcr,  or  curl  up  upon  themselves,  as  in  Fig,  65,  either  in  the  open 
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Uut  position,  contracting  the  aperture  in  a  degree  correspond- 
iii^  irith  the  position  and  the  immobility  of  the  parts.  An 
extremely  uarrow  cleft  may  be  the  result. 

V,  f^ahular  f^egefatiom. — These  formations  bear  a  close 
f€semblance  to  syphilitic  %varts  and  cauliflower  vegetations  on 
the  external  orgikos.  Their  form  is  in  general  irregularly  sphe* 
iical«  oval,  or  cylindrical ;  their  size  varies  between  that  of  a 
pin*s  head  and  a  large  pea ;  but»  when  isolated,  they  are 
otially  as  large  as  a  horse-bean.  Their  sm'face  is  polished, 
but  often  lobulated  like  a  raspberrj^:  they  are  found  either 
iwilftied,  in  clusters,  or  in  closely  agglomerated  patches  resem- 
Uxng  cauliflower-heads.  Their  number  is  various ;  sometimes 
there  are  only  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  they  pervade  the  whole 
if  ibe  valves,  the  tendinous  cords,  and  a  great  portion  of  one  of 
ifce  aoricle^.  Tlieir  colour,  occasionally  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish 
vliile«  is  more  comniouly  heightened,  universally  or  in  parts,  with 
Kght  pink  or  red.  Their  texture  is  fleshy  like  the  exuberant 
gBBBiilattons  of  an  idcer,  and  they  possess  a  similar  translucency. 
Their  consistence  is  variable;  in  general  they  are  soft  and 
kjumid,  as  if  only  recently  and  imperfectly  organized,  and  they 
cao  then  be  easily  scraped  off  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel ;  but 
iofnetimes  they  are  firm,  and  cannot  be  detached  without  tearing 
with  the  nail  or  cutting  ^vith  the  edge  of  the  scalpel.  Firm 
regelations  are  generally  larger  and  more  truly  wart-like  than 
ioft. 

Andral,  wlio  supports  the  opinion  of  Laennec,  that  vegetations 
are  oothing  more  than  small  poly[»ous  concretions,  adduces  the 
follomng  characters  as  best  calculated  to  substantiate  his  views : 
**  Tliey  sometimes,"  says  he,  "  present,  in  different  parts,  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  consistence :  in  some  points  blood  is  still  seen 
in  the  liquid  state ;  in  others,  it  is  coagulated,  but  the  clot  is  soft 
and  coloured; — a  little  farther,  the  colouring  matter  has  dis- 
appeared,  and  the  fibrine  remains  alone ;  this,  in  its  turn,  some- 
times preserves  its  ordinary  density,  sometimes  acquires  an  in- 
creased degree,  and  sometimes  softens  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
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same  portion  of  fibriiie  is  seen,  in  a  small  space*  gradually  to  lose 
its  natural  consistence,  anil  to  become  transformed  into  a  friable/ 
pultaceous  matter,  resembling  coagulated  milk,  concrete  pus, 
boiled  albumen,  tallow,  or  animal  jelly.  Sometimes,  in  conclu- 
sion, every  trace  of  solid  matter  disappears,  and,  in  certain  points 
of  the  vegetations,  generally  towards  the  centre,  nothing  is  found 
but  a  liquid  of  variable  quality.'* 

An  extravasation  of  blood  into  a  vegetation  would  be  sufficient 
to  give  rise  to  the  above  appearances ;  it  is  doubtful,  tlierefore, 
whether  they  afford  conclusive  evidence  that  the  bodies  in  ques- 
tion are  polypi.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  for  reasons  assigned 
elsewhere,  (Treatise,  p.  322,  and  Cyclopaed,  Dis.  of  Valves,) 
that  they  result  from  inflanmuition  mollified  by  some  other 
morbid  action  dependent  either  on  the  constitution,  or  on  ante- 
cedent structural  lesions  of  the  parts  affected.  The  part  on 
which  vegetations  are  seated  is  almost  invariably  diseased;  being 
thickened^  steatomatous,  cartilaginous,  ossified,  ulcerated,  or 
ruptured.  When  vegetations  grow  from  a  diseased,  but  unbroken 
Burface,  they  may  be  numerous  and  occur  in  several  parts  at 
once ;  but  when  springing  from  a  ruptured  or  ulcerated  edge,j 
they  are  few  in  number,  often  not  exceeding  one  or  two,  are' 
generally  confined  to  that  edge  exclusively^  and  attain  a  larger 
size  than  any  others. 

The  base  and  free  margin  of  the  valves  are  the  most  common 
seBt  of  vegetations.  Along  these  parts,  but  especially  the  latter, 
they  are  often  arranged  in  a  single  row.  They  occui-  on  both 
sides  of  the  heart,  but  less  frequently  on  the  right.  They  are 
more  rare  in  the  auricles  and  ventricles  than  on  the  valves. 
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SEROUS    CYSTS    AND    HYDATIDS. 


Serous  Cysts. — Those  hitherto  found  in  the  heart  have  not 
eieeeded  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  have  generally  been  smaller 
than  a  filbert-  Their  most  common  situation  is  on  the  surface  of 
the  organ  beneath  the  pericardium.  Sometimes  they  are  seated 
beneath  the  internal  membrane,  and  project  into  the  cavities  of 
the  heart*  In  other  cases  they  are  completely  buried  in  the 
mbstance  of  the  wails,  makmg  no  projection  either  externally  or 
internally. 

^From  a  single  case  seen  by  Andral,  it  appears  that  similar 
cysts  may  also  be  developed  on  the  unattached  surface  of  the 
lining  membrane.  '*  From  one  point  of  the  walls  of  the  right 
lentricle,  near  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,'*  says  he,  "  sprung 
t  fmall  serous  cyst,  of  ttie  size  of  a  nut,  and  which  adhered  to  the 
klamal  membrane  of  the  ventricle  by  a  tMn  pedicle,  the  texture 
of  which  resembled  that  of  the  membrane  itself/' 

Serous  cysts  in  the  heart  are,  on  the  whole,  very  rare,     I  have 
not  met  with  more  than  one   after   examiniog  many  hundred 


Hydatids. — The  species  denominated  cystkercus  has  occa- 
ttooally  been  seen  in  the  heart.  Andral  once  found  three 
Teiicles,  each  as  large  as  a  nut,  transparent  throughout,  and 
presenting  internally  a  white  point,  harder  than  the  rest  of  the 
vesicle^  w^hcih  was  by  pressure  made  to  protrude  out  of  the 
interior  of  the  vesicle  like  a  head. 
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Chapter  IX. 


CONGENITAL    MALFORMATIONS. 


It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  multifi- 
rious  malformations  to  which  the  heart  is  subject.  (Vid.  IVeatise 
by  the  Writer,  p.  457.)  It  will  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  the 
principle  of  their  formation,  which  modern  observation  has  shown 
to  be  of  a  simple  nature. 

The  great  majority  of  malformations  result  from  a  defect,  or 
premature  cessation  of  the  process  of  developement.  Hence  they 
often  represent  the  progressive  states  of  the  heart  as  seen  in  the 
animal  scale,  or  in  the  successive  degrees  of  devclopement  of  the 
human  embryo. 

The  lowest  degree  is  complete  absence  of  the  organ.  This  is 
natural  in  the  cnilnyo  ftetus,  and  is  seen  in  the  more  advanced, 
and  even  in  the  mature  foetus, — the  place  of  the  heart  being  in 
these  cases  supplied  by  a  vascular  net-work.     (Precis,  ii,  310*) 

It  is  remarkable  that,  hitherto,  acardia  has  been  almost  always 
attended  with  absence  of  the  brain,  and  most  frequently  with 
absence  of  tlie  spinal  marrow  also ;  and,  further,  that  absence  of 
the  brain  has,  almost  without  exception,  been  attended  with 
acardia. 

Incomplete  developement,  or  atelocardia,  may  present  a  defi- 
ciency of  any  part  of  the  organ,  either  of  an  irregulai-  nature,  or 
as  seen  in  the  animal  scale.   (Vid.  Cyclopa:d»  Malformations.) 

An  excess  of  developement  may  also  occur,  consisting  of 
a  supernumerarj^  ventricle,  auricle,  septum,  or  vessels.  Several 
of  these  parts  may  be  supernumerary  at  once,  and  even  all  the 
parts  of  the  heart  may  be  double. 


These  are  seated  either  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  or  in 
the  biliary  ducts. 


Division  I. 
DISEASES    OF   THE    PARENCHYMA   OF    THE    LIVER. 


Chapter  I, 
GENERAL    ARRANGEMENT. 

Lesions  of  Circulation. 

I.  Hypercdnua. — A,  Acthe^  viz.  inflammation,  acute  or  clironic; 
B,  P(Msiiw,  viz.  from  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  free  entrance 
of  the  blood  into  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart ;  also  from  a 
spontaneous  passive  accumulation  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ 
similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  scorbutic  gums*  C,  Extra- 
vasathn  into  the  parenchyma^  constituting  a  kind  of  hepaiic 
lipoplexy* 

II.  Ancemia. — A,  Dependent  on  general  anaemia ;  B,  depen- 
dent on  disease  of  the  organ. 

Lesions  of  Nutrition. 

I.  Increased  Nuirition  or  Hypertrophy, — A,  in  which  all  the 
anatomical  constituents  of  the  organ  are  equally  affected,  whence 
there  is  no  change  in  structural  form.     B,  in  which  the  red,  or 
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tlie  wliite  substance  exclusively,  is  affected.  When  eitlier  of  tlie 
Viirieties  A  or  B  presents  a  distinct  mutt  led  a]ipearance  by  the 
contrast  in  colour  of  the  red  and  the  white  snbstiuiees,  it  con- 
stitutes, what  is,  by  a  descriptive  appellution,  deuonnnated  the 
nutmeg  liver* 

11.  Dimhmheil  Nutrition  or  Atrophy, — Any  or  all  of  the 
anatomical  constituents  may  be  affected,  Tliere  is  diminutidti  of 
volume,  imless  atrophy  of  one  constituent  is  compensated  l)y 
hypertrophy  of  another,  or  by  morbid  depositions*  Atrojihy  niay 
be  accompanied  with  either  induration  or  softening,  and  with  any 
variety  of  colour. 

Lesions  of  Secretion. 

The  following  appear  to  me  to  take  place  in  the  interior  t»f  the 
white  or  secreting  substance,  viz.  A,  all  tlie  varieties  nf  granula- 
tions of  the  liver,  as  Figs.  75,  78,  79,  81,  82,  84,  89.  B,  en- 
cephaloid,  and  colloid,  or  glue-like  matter,  constituting  the  tubera 
circumscripta  and  diffusa  of  Farre,  and  the  cancer  of  the  liver  of 
the  old  writers,  as  Figs,  90,  91,  and  92.  C,  a  friable  concrete 
matter  like  fibrine  or  tubercle.  Fig.  86^  A,  suppurating  and  form- 
ing isolated  abscesses,  f,  which,  by  conglomeration,  constitute 
masses,  L  The  disease  appears  to  result  from  puif,  conveyed  into 
the  liver  by  the  blood  from  another  suppurating  part. 

The  foUoAving  take  place  lioth  in  the  red  and  the  white  sub- 
staDce*  viz,  I),  pus  from  inflammation,  whether  infiltrated  through 
the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  or  collected  in  abscesses;  E,  (Ede- 
ma ;  F,  Hydatids  ;  G,  Serous  cysts ;   H,  Melanosis. 


♦  Anclral  includes,  under  the  head  of  hypertrophy  of  one  substance  with 
atrophy  of  the  ulher,  the  lobulalcd  or  c^runijlated  appearances  of  the  liver, 
(Anat  Path,  ii.  590.)  As  I  l>eh'e?e  that  they  result  from  a  modified  secretion,  I 
refer  them  to  the  Lksions  op  S£CK£tion. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  PARENCHTMA. 
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Chapter  II. 

ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  PARENCHYMA  OF  THE  LIVER, 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  liver  has  not  been  fully  ascertained 
in  a  positive  and  satisfactory  maiuier.  If  a  healthy  liver,  some- 
what congested  with  hloml,  he  submitted  to  examination,  it  is 
iouod  to  present  a  uiiiibrm  red  aspect.  Bnt  if  the  congestion  be 
removed  by  slight  pre.^sure  and  washing,  or  an  uncongested  jior- 
tion  be  tuken^  we  find  the  organ  to  be  composed  of  two  sub* 
IslanceSy  the  one  a  brownish- red,  and  the  otlier  a  yellowish-white.* 
These  substances  are  still  more  apparent  in  livers  rather  deficient 
in  blood,  or  from  wliich  the  blood  has  been  withdrawn  by  macera- 
tion for  two  or  three  days.  In  cases,  on  the  other  liand,  in  which 
tliere  is  an  extreme  deficiency  of  blood,  the  red  substance  loses  its 
colour,  and  is  less  distinguishable  from  the  white. 

The  two  substances  may,  however,  be  best  examined  in  cases 
where  the  white  is  hypertroplious,  as  in  Figs.  76,  77,  80»  83,  and 
85.  These  present  a  general  mottled  aspect,  wdiich,  on  close 
iaspection,  is  found  to  be  produced,  as  in  Fig.  80,  partly  by 
roundish  granules  of  the  white  substance,  (here  stained  green,) 
1  and  partly  by  a  coalision  or  concrescence  of  two  or  more  of  these 
granules,  forming  contorted,  irregular  tracts. 

In  livers,  where  the  hypertrophy  of  the  white  substance  is 
gi'eat,  the  triicts  are  so  continuous  that  the  white  appears  almost 
entirely  to  surround  the  red  substance,  as  in  Fig.  76,  a ;  the 
reverse  of  which  is  the  case  wlien  there  is  a  predominance  of  the 
red  substance. 

At  the  peritoneal  surhice,  a.  Fig.  77,  the  white  substance  fonns 
detached  spots  :  at  i,  they  coalesce,  from  being  more  abundant ; 
and,  at  the  section  e,  they  form  continuous  tracts  surrounding  the 
red  substance.    These  apparently  trifling  explanations  are  oflcred 


To  avoid  circumlocutioo,  I  shall  heiieeforlh  call  them  red  and  white. 
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because,  in  the  minds  of  young  students,  the  subject  often  creates 
much  perplexity. 

F'uHher,  on  still  more  closely  examining  with  the  eye  or  an 
ordiimry  lens,  a  macerated  portion  of  liver,  (especially  if  affected  t 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  white  substance^  as  Fig.  83,  lithographed 
through  a  lens  immediately  from  the  specimen ;  or  Fig.  85,  from 
the  same  liver,  but  lithographed  without  a  lens,  and  of  the  natural 
8ize^)  each  granule  of  the  white  substance,  whether  detached  or 
continuous  with  others,  is  seen  to  present  a  delicate  central  punc- 
tum  of  darker  colour,  and  accompanied  with  a  slight  depression, 
most  visible  by  reflected  hght.  Is  this  a  more  lax  and  collapsing 
vascular  tissue,  of  the  erectile  nature,  destined  tor  the  accunmla- 
tion  of  the  bile,  which  imparts  to  it  the  dark  tint  ? 

8uc!i  being  the  forms  presented  by  the  red  and  white  sul>- 
stances,  we  have  next  to  in((uire  into  their  respective  nature  and 
function*  The  principal  evidence  on  this  subject  has  been  de* 
rived  from  injections,  and  they  have  kd  to  the  conclui;ion,  1,  that- 
the  red  substance  consists  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  organ, 
constituting,  with  a  little  cellular  tissue,  a  highly  distensible 
structure  like  the  erectile,  and  the  chief  seat  of  those  extraordinary 
accumulations  of  blood  which  sometimes  swell  the  liver  to^ 
double  its  natural  volume ;  2*  that  the  white  substance  is  a  secre- 
ting structure  destined  for  the  elaboration  of  the  bile.  It  is 
believed  that,  into  each  granule  of  the  white  substance,  there  pro- 
ceeds a  ramification  of  the  vena  ]iorta?,  and  another  of  the  hepatic 
artei7,  conveying  two  kinds  of  l>h>i»d,  which,  after  sustaining  a 
change  in  their  nature,  are  carried  away  hy  a  twig  of  the  hepatic 
vein.  In  connexion  with  this  change,  a  new  fluid,  the  bile,  is 
formed,  and  conducted  off  by  an  incipient  biliary  duct 

Wliether  the  vena  portae,  or  the  hepatic  artery,  secretes  the 
bile,  is  to  the  present  day  problematical  Bichat  favoured  tlie 
latter  opinion,  and  he  is  followed  by  a  body  of  the  first  French 
jdiysiologists.  In  this  country  it  is  more  connnonly  believed  that 
the  vena  porta?  secretes  the  bile,  while  the  hepatic  artery  is  sub- 
servient t^L)  the  nutrition  of  the  organ.     The  latter,  however,  was 
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TOund  by  Abernethy  to  discharge  the  function  of  secreting  bile  in 
B  case  where  the  vena  portte  was  deficient.  The  experiments  of 
M,  Simon  on  pigeons  liave  shown  that,  when  tlie  hepatic  artery  is 
tied,  the  secretion  of  bile  continues ;  but  that  it  is  totally  sus* 
pended  when  bothtlie  artery  and  the  vena  portee  are  tied. 

Mayo  attril>utes  tJie  secretion  botli  to  the  artery  and  the  vein. 
"That  the  venous  blood  will  serve/*  says  he,  *'  may  be  presumed 
from  the  experiments  of  M,  Simon;  and  to  employ  it  upon  this 
object,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  is  consistent  with  the  wise  economy  of 
nature,*' 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  has  an  intimate  relation  with 
morbid  anatomy  ;  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  are  states 
of  the  liver  so  exsanguine  that  the  blood  of  the  porta  must  be 
extremely,  if  not  wholly,  deficient;  yet  the  secretion  of  bile  often 
continues  little  impaired. 

Ruysch  was  of  opinion  that  the  white  granules  were  solid,  and 
c!onsisted  of  an  interlacement  of  the  capillary  vessels  above  enu- 
merated, with  the  addition  of  nerves  and  absorbents.  Alalpiglii, 
on  the  other  hand,  Ijelieved  that  they  were  hollow,  and  formed 
■  Ibllieles,  or  what  were  denominated  acinif  interposed  between  the 
extremities  of  the  vessels  bringing  the  blood,  and  the  radicles  of 
the  biliary  ducts.     To  this  view  the  tact  has  been  opposed,  that 

^ injections  thrown  iuto  the  vena  portae  pass  into  the  biliary  ducts 
without   sustaining  extravasation  into  the  centres  of  the  acini. 
We  cannot,  perhaps,  hope  to  arrive  at  anytliing  positive  on  this 
■pbject  through  the  medium  of  injections  alone,  till  tlie  hepatic 
fccreting  element  can  be  in  some  way  expanded  or  evolved,  so  as 
to  render  the  course  of  tlic  injections  cognizable  by  tlie  eye,  a 
point  so  admirably  accomplished  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  reference 
to  that  once  mysterious  organ — the  thymus  gland. 
H        In  devoting  the  above  pages  to  the  physiological  structure  of 
H    the  liver,  it  is  my  object  to  incpiire  whether  that  structure,  not- 
^*  ifithstanding  our  limited  knowledge  of  it,  does  not  afford  a  clue 
to  the  process  by  which  take  place  the  various  organic  alterations 
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of  the  liver, — hitherto,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  unsatisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Nor  will  such  an  inquiry  be  one  of  mere  idle 
curiosity;  as,  with  reference  to  organic  changes  of  so  hopeless  a 
description  as  those  in  question  are  considered  to  be,  the  tirst 
steps  towards  their  cure  or  prevention  must  be  made  through  a 
knowledge  of  their  nature  and  formation  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  to  what  important  results  such  a  knowledge  may  lead, 
the  research  should  not  be  abandoned  till  the  recjuisite  light  is 
ol«tained. 

We  shall  consider  in  succession,  first,  ordinary  bypertrojjhy  of 
the  wliite  sul^stance;  secondly,  the  granulated  liver;  thirdly, 
tuberous,  encephaloid,  and  other  fungous  degenerations. 


Chapter  III. 


HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  WHITE  SUBSTANCE  (NUTMEG  LIVER). 

This  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the  natural  condition  and 
appearance  of  the  white  substance.  The  red  may  either  remain 
unchanged,  or,  as  is  much  more  common,  may  be  reudered  atro- 
phous,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  exercised  on  it  by 
the  white*  Fig,  80  presents  the  ordinary  ap]*earance  of  tliis 
affection  on  a  general  or  superficial  survey,  the  deep  bilious  stain 
serving  to  give  force  to  the  contrast  between  the  two  substances. 
The  colours  may  vary  almost  indefinitely,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions of  blood  and  bile  present;  but  those  of  a  nutmeg, 
namely,  a  reddish  brown  and  a  brownish  yellow,  are  the  most 
common* 

Fig,  85  presents  a  minute  delineation  of  a  still  greater  degree 
of  hypertrophy  of  tlie  white  substance,  with  atrophy  of  the  red ; 
and  Fig,  83  is  a  macerated  jKjrtion  of  the  mxn^^  magnified  to 
double.     They  show,  as  already  stated,  tlie  central  puncta  of  the 
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white  substance,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  forms  continuous 
tracts,  variously  contorted  and  convoluted.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  granulated  degeneration,  that 
the  acini  convey  no  idea  of  each  being  isolated  by  a  cyst ;  but 
that  they  blend  together,  and  even  unite  with  the  red  substance  by 
a  soft  outline,  as  is  still  more  apparent  where  the  red  substance  is 
little  compressed,  as  in  Fig.  80. 

I|8iennec  considered  the  white  substance  thus  developed  to 
constitute  the  first  degree  of  an  accidental  tissue  denominated 
cirrhosis,  from  its  tawny  yellow  colour  (xippos,  fulvus),  a  view 
which  to  me  appears  wholly  inadmissible  in  the  present  case,  the 
affection  manifestly  consisting  in  nothing  more  than  hypertrophy 
of  the  natural  secreting  element. 

Most  livers  in  tliis  condition  are  enlarged ;  and  either  softened 
or  indurated,  both  of  which  states  are  generally  attended  Avith 
increased  lacerability:  From  compression  of  the  vascular  or  red 
substance,  the  disease  is  frequently  attended  with  ascites.  Yet 
the  secretion  of  bile  may  be  perfect,  showing  that  it  is  indepen- 
dent of  a  natural  quantity  of  the  blood  of  the  vena  port^.  It  is, 
however,  usually  irregular  in  its  elimination,  and,  probably,  in  its 
secretion.  A  deficiency  in  the  intestines  is  frequently  attended 
with  jaundice,  and  an  excess,  with  bilious  diarrhoea. 

The  nutmeg  liver  is  less  common  before  than  after  the  middle 
age,  and  is  most  prevalent  in  dram-drinkers;  but  repeated 
attacks  of  chronic  irritation  or  congestion  may  also  give  rise  to  it. 
Disease  of  the  heart,  offering  an  obstacle  to  the  admission  of 
blood  into  the  right  cavities,  seldom  exists  long  without  producing 
enlargement  of  this  kind.  (Vid.  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  by  the  Writer,  p.  269.) 

Hypertrophy  of  the  white  substance  is  frequently,  I  suspect,  the 
basis  of  the  granulated  alteration,  next  to  be  described. 
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Chapter  IV, 


THE    GRANULATED    LIVER. 


Various  other  descriptive  appellations,  as  tuberculatetl,  lohu* 
/atedy  mamellatedy  have  been  assigned  to  tliis  atlection  by 
difft*rent  authors.  Baillie  confines  himself  to  the  term  tnber- 
culated :  Crnveillier,  to  graimlated  :  wliile  Aiidral  and  others 
employ  lobulated  and  mamellatecL  It  is  to  this  affection  more 
esjiecially  that  the  term  eirrhoah  was  applied  by  Laennec, 
in  reference  to  the  tawny  yellow  colour  frequently  presented  by 
the  granulations^  as  in  Fig,  75,  e.  They  are  not,  however^ 
yellow  in  all  cases,  as  Fig.  89. 

Figs.  78,  79,  81,  82,  and  84,  illustrate  different  appearances 
of  the  disease  under  consideration. 

The  nature  of  granulations  of  the  liver,  and  the  mode  of  their 
production,  have  been  the  source  of  much  speculation  and  various 
theories — none,  however,  capable  of  accounting  satisfactorily  for 
all  their  cinatomical  peculiarities.  As  a  solution  of  the  question 
would  dissipate  many  difficulties  in  the  descriptive  history  of  the 
affection,  precedence  will  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  this 
point ;  and  first  tlie  opinions  of  authors  will  be  presented. 

Dr*  Baillie,  witliout  offering  any  tlieoi^  as  to  the  mode  of 
formation  of  granulations,  merely  expresses  his  opinion,  that, 
though  *'  tills  is  the  common  appearance  of  what  is  generally 
called  a  scirrhous  liver,  it  bears  only  a  remote  resemblance 
to  scirrhus,  as  it  shows  itself  in  other  parts  of  the  body.'*  He  is, 
**  therefore,  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  peculiar  disease  affecting 
this  viscus/*     (Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  230.) 

Laemiec  regards  the  yellow  graimlatione  {cirrhomM)  as  a 
peculiar  degeneration, — an  "  accidental  tissue  of  a  special  nature,** 
which  may  <x:cur  in  a  great  number  uf  other  organs  as  well  as  in 
the  liver. 
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Opposed  to  this  opinion  stands  that  of  M .  Bonlland,  which  has 
obtained  more  consideration  than  any  other  of  the  present  day. 
He  regards  this  state  of  the  liver  (Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Mfed.  d'Emulat. 
torn.  ix.  p.  170, 1826.)  "  as  a  disunion  of  the  two  natural  elements 
of  the  organ:  the  tawny  yellow  masses,  constituting  the  (sup- 
posed) accidental  tissue  denominated  cirrhosis,  are  nothing  more 
than  the  secreting  granulations  (i.  e.  the  white  element),  gradu- 
ally undergoing  disorganization  in  consequence  of  the  obliteration 
of  the  vascular  interlacement  (i.  e.  the  red  element),  and  the 
obstacle  to  the  hepatic  circulation  which  results  from  it."  Thus^ 
according  to  this  view,  the  granulations  are  not  a  new  or  acci- 
dental tissue,  but  merely  an  hypertrophous  developement  of  the 
white  or  secreting  element^  gradually  undergoing  disorganiza- 
tion; while  the  red  or  vascular  element  becomes  atrophous  and 
obliterated. 

Andral,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Boulland  (Anal.  Path.  p.  585,), 
considers  granulations  of  the  liver  to  constitute  the  second 
degree  of  hypertrophy  of  the  white  substance,  the  first  degree 
being  that  represented  Figs.  83  and  85.  •*  In  the  case,"  says  he, 
*'  of  granulations  of  the  liver,  as  in  that  of  pulmonary  granules, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  the  production  of  any  new 
tissue ;  a  simple  modification  in  the  structure  of  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  organ  being  sufficient  to  account  for  them." 
He  fiirther  thinks  that  the  red  substance  may  either  continue  in 
its  natural  condition,  or  be  increased  or  diminished.  ''  As  it 
wastes  away,"  he  adds,  "  it  becomes  infinitely  less  vascular,  and, 
in  certain  cases,  is  in  a  great  measure  transformed  into  cellular 
or  cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  a  state  almost  constantly  accompanied  by 
ascites." 

Cruveillier,  while,  with  Boulland,  he  considers  it  positive  that 
^anulations  in  cirrhosis  are  not  an  accidental  tissue,  denies  the 
position  of  that  author  that  there  is  disorganization;  since  the 
section  of  the  granulations,  examined  by  the  microscope,  presents 
the  same  spongy  aspect,  and  the  same  texture,  as  a  healthy  liver. 
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Nor  does  he  believe*  ^ritli  Aiidral,  that  granulations  are  fonncd 
liy  hypertrophy  of  the  white  sulistaiice  at  the  expense  of  the  recL 

His  view  is  as  follows ; — *'  Since,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  gra- 
nulations, we  find  others  extremely  minute,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  fibrous  tissue  filling  the  intervals  between  them,  it  is  reasonable 
to  think  that  cirrhosis  consists  essentially  in  atruphy  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  grains  of  the  liver,  and  that  the  remainder 
become  hypertrophouh\  as  if  to  supply  the  place  of  those  w  hicb 
had  wasted  away.  But  w4iat  is  the  cause  of  the  atropliy  ?  new 
researches  are  necessary  to  answer  this  inipoi-tant  question/' 

Against  this  view  it  appears  to  me  conclusive  that  there  are 
livers,  and  a  recent  specimen  of  one  is  before  me,  in  vvliich 
the  whole  of  the  granuhvtions  are  small,  and  so  closely  impacted, 
that  scarcely  the  breadth  of  a  liair  intervenes  between  them. 
Fig.  84  illustrates  tlie  kind  of  liver  to  which  I  refer,  except  tljut 
here  tlie  granulations  and  intersptices  are  much  Itirger, 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  authors.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
considerable  researches,  no  idea  of  the  nature  and  formation 
of  gninulations  of  the  liver  can  be  derived  from  examination  of 
sjiecimens  in  which  they  have  attained  a  considerable  size,  as  in 
Kigs*  75,  78,  79,  &c.  It  is  necessary  to  select  a  liver  in  which 
they  are  developed  in  one  part,  and  only  incipient  in  another. 

With  a  recent  pale  yellow  specimen  of  this  kind  before  me, 
and  viewing  it  through  a  good  lens,  by  a  strong  lamp-light,  I 
eee  the  following  appearances ;  when  a  thin  slice  is  laid  flat  on 
a  plate,  the  moisture  scraped  off,  and  its  surface  smoothed  by 
passing  tht?  side  of  a  scalpel  over  it,  the  part  where  the  granula- 
tions are  only  nascent,  presents,  in  appearance,  nothing  more 
than  the  configuration  of  ordinary  hy[»ertrophy  of  the  white  sub- 
stance, as  in  Fig*  85,  the  granulations  not  being,  in  the  present 
view,  cognizable  by  the  sight.  But  on  tivisting  the  slice  round 
a  pair  of  foa^eps,  so  as  to  put  its  surface  well  on  the  stretch, 
a  nund>er  of  opaque  white  points,  many  not  hirger  than  grains  of 
sand,  start  out  in  tlic  midst  of  each  portion  <>1  the  wliite  substance, 
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with  which  they  contrast  partly  by  a  slight  prominence  connected 
with  their  greater  density,  and  still  more  by  their  superior  white- 
ness and  well-defined  circumscription. 

Passing  on  gradually  to  parts  where  the  disease  is  more 
advanced,  the  white  points  become  progressively  larger,  while 
what  was  originally  the  white  substance  is  resolved,  by  their 
encroachment,  into  a  cellular  tissue  of  darker  colour,  forming  the 
cysts  which  so  abruptly  circumscribe  and  so  invariably  isolate  the 
granulations,  and  which  constitute,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
pressed and  no  longer  distinguishable  red  substance,  the  texture 
interposed  between  the  granulations. 

When  the  disease  has  proceeded  thus  far,  all  appearance  of  the 
natural  structure  of  the  liver  is  completely  annihilated,  and  not 
the  slightest  clue  can  be  obtained  to  the  mode  in  which  the  gra- 
nulations were  originally  formed.  On  the  contrary,  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  specimen  as  Figs.  75  or  79  is  eminently  fallacious. 
For  the  first  idea,  perhaps,  that  would  suggest  itself  to  the 
examiner  would  be,  that  the  granulations  resulted  from  hyper- 
trophy of  the  white  substance,  and  the  very  last  that  could  occur 
to  him  would  be,  that  what  was  originally  the  white  substance 
constitutes,  in  combination  with  the  red,  the  fibro-cellular  tissue 
—often  extremely  dense,  interposed  between  the  granulations. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  results  that  granulations  consist, 
not  in  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  white  substance,  but  in  an  inter- 
stitial deposition  in  that  substance,  connected  with  a  lesion  of 
secretion.  Whether  this  deposition  is  an  accidental  tissue  or  not, 
I  leave  others  to  decide ;  but  to  me  it  appears  to  result  from  an 
alteration  in  the  form,  rather  than  in  the  nature  of  the  secretion ; 
since  the  granulations  present  a  texture,  and  discharge  a  function 
analogous  to  those  of  the  natural  Avhite  substance,  a  greater  degree 
of  density  constituting  the  only  very  appreciable  difference. 

The  present  view  accounts  for  several  circumstances  which 
have  not  been  exphiined,  and  which  are  inexplicable,  on  the  sup- 
position that  granulations  are  simply  a  result  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  white  substance.     These  cuvumstances  are,  1.  that  each  gra- 
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milation  is  always  perfectly  circumseribert  and  isolated  ly  au  in- 
terposed tissue,  except  at  tlie  peduncle,  by  ^  liich  it  receives  its 
vessels,  as  Fig.  78,  a  ;  2*  that  the  granulatioiis  can  be  turned  out 
from  cysts  formed  by  this  tissue,  ibid,  a  and  d ;  3.  that  they  cuni- 
Tnence  as  points  incomparably  more  minute  than  the  smallest  jx^r- 
tions  or  acini  of  the  white  substance  ;  4.  that  the  tissue  interposed 
between  the  granulations  is  sometimes  mure  ai>undaut  (as  in 
Figs*  75  and  79)  than  the  red  j^yb&tance  of  a  healtliy  liver, 
wliile,  at  the  same  time,  the  volume  of  the  organ  is  diminished, 
which  diminution  could  not  have  taken  place  bad  the  augmented 
quantity  of  the  intermediate  tissue  resulted  simply  from  hyper- 
trophy of  the  red  substfiuce ;  for,  both  the  red  and  the  white  sub- 
stances being  hypertrophoos,  the  organ  nmst  have  been  en- 
larged. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  interposed  tissue  is  often  at- 
tended with  induration,  rendering  it  cellulo*tibrou8,  as  in  Figs. 
75  and  78.  This  results  from  the  compressed  and  impermeable 
state  of  the  capillary  vessels,  whence  also  the  colour  is  a  pinkish 
semi-transparent  grey  instead  of  a  deep  brownish  red*  Further, 
is  not  tlie  state  of  induration  and  capillary  obstructioti  productive 
of  atrophy  of  a  certain  number  of  the  smaller  granulations  tliem- 
selves,  in  consequence  of  a  progressively  increasing  defect  in  the 
nutritive  circulation  ?  This  appears  probable,  because,  in  cases 
where  there  is  little  induration  €*f  the  interjKJsed  tissue,  the 
rmmber  and  proximity  of  the  granulations  is  greater. 

It  may  finally  be  asked,  wliethcr  chronic  mflauunation  or  irrita- 
tion contributes  to  cause  the  induration.  It  is  consistent  with 
analogy  to  suppose  that  the  presence  of  bodies,  like  gramdations, 
sometimes  very  dense,  might  occasion  such  irritation ;  but  its 
external  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  manifest  or  constant  to 
enable  us  to  come  to  a  positive  decision. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  granulated  livers  may  now  l>e 
described,  and  it  will  be  found  that  such  livers  offer  no  difference 
in  their  essential  or  htructural  nature,  the  diversities  in  appear- 
amce  being  referable  to  the  variable  uumber,  size,  density,  and 
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tolotir  of  the  granulations  and  the  state  of  the  intervening 
tissue. 

Figs,  75  and  78  present  illustrations  uf  the  eirrho^h  of 
Laennec  in  its  most  characteristic  form.  Tlie  surface  of  the  liver 
is  raised  into  a  multitude  of  nmmeliated  protuberances,  which,  in 
some  parts,  as  75,  a,  are  remarkably  spherical,  and,  in  others,  as 
the  side  6,  are  irregularly  round.  The  general  surface  is  further 
devated  into  hunger  liills  and  valleys,  arising  from  the  variable  size 
of  the  tumours,  and  the  unequal  contraction  of  the  organ.  The 
peritoneal  coat  has  cunuuouly  a  less  tense,  thin,  and  transparent 
qipearance  than  natural,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of 
folume  allowing  it  to  contract  upon  itself.  Hence,  too,  it  is  often 
wrinkled  and  puckered.  In  parts,  also,  it  is  thickened,  opaque, 
and  fibro-cartilaginous,  changes  evidently  dependent  on  chronic 
inflammation.  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  it  has  a  pink 
fleshy  hue,  as  in  Fig.  75,  although  the  structure  beneath  be 
fellow.  The  diminution  of  volume  of  the  liver  often  accompanies 
the  advanced  stage  of  tlie  affection  delineated,  sometimes  amounts 
lo  two-tliirds^  and  it  is  always  attended  with  deformity  and  in- 
id  density. 

The  section,  e,  Fig.  75,  displays  a  multitude  of  granulations  of 
tawiiy*yellow  or  bees'-wax  colour,  darker  in  the  centre,  and  of 
irregularly  rounded  form,  between  the  larger  of  which  a  number 
of  smaller  are  interspersed,  each  being  perfectly  independent  of 
the  others,  and  circumsipribed  by  the  abrupt,  cutting  boundary  of 
its  cyst. 

The  substance  of  the  granulations  is  so  compact  that,  w^hen 
cut,  they  present  a  perfectly  flat  surface.  Their  texture  is  close, 
but  evidently  organized.  The  tissue  between  them  is  cellulo- 
fibrous,  very  dense,  and  of  a  light  pinkish-grey  colour. 

The  same  description  applies  to  Fig,  78,  (imitated  from  Cru- 
veillier,)  except  that  the  brown-yellow  colour  is  deeper  and  stabis 
tbe  peritoneum.  This  Fig.  shows,  at  a,  the  isolation  of  the  gra- 
fioJations^  except  at  the  vascular  peduncle,  while  at  d,  is  seen  the 
mamier  iu  which  they  can  be  detached  from  their  cysts.     It  ia 
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only  when  the  granulations  are  very  finn  that  tliese  appenranrps 
are  so  distinct.  In  the  s^pecimim,  Fig.  89,  where  the  granidH' 
tions  were  flabby,  they  collttpsed  when  detaclied,  and  h^lt  only 
indistinct  vestiges  of  a  cyst. 

Fig*  79  illustrates  granulations  formed  by  the  same  process, 
but  their  colour  is  a  ix*niarkably  brilliant  yeUow,  and  their  con- 
sistence elastic,  whence  they  rise  above  the  level  of  the  section 
and  present  a  slightly  rounded  surface,  as  indicated  by  the  shade  on 
one  side.  The  scanty  proportion  of  intermediate  vascular  tissue, 
wluch  fonns  a  cyst  for  each  granulation,  is  cellulo-fibrous,  of  pale- 
pinkish  grey  colour,  and  semi-transparent,  (unavoidaldy  blackened 
by  tlie  lithography),  c  is  an  opened  blood-vessel.  The  exterior  a 
displays  tlie  manner  in  whicli  large  protuberances  are  sometimes 
compounde<l  of  smaller.  The  liver  was  about  double  tlie  natural 
size.  The  granulations,  therefore,  had  preponderated  over  the 
atrophy  of  the  luttural  elements. 

In  such  livers,  choleaterine,  a  fatty  principle,  has  been  found ; 
but  I  am  not  certain  that  tliis  was  the  case  in  reterence  to  the 
specimen  before  us,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  its  greasing  the 
scalpel,  &c. 

Fig,  81  represents  a  liver  in  which  the  gramdations  are  of 
remarkable  size,  and  the  intermediate  tissue  is  very  scanty,  but 
considerably  charged  ^ritli  blood.  The  granulations  are  very 
consistent,  as  denoted  by  the  flatness  of  their  section,  and  are 
somewhat  angular  from  reciprocid  compression,  e,  e,  are  ruptures 
fn>m  a  (all,  sho\nng  the  increased  lacerability  of  the  organ. 

Fig.  82  represents  one  of  the  hardest  Livers  that  I  recollect  to 
have  seen.  It  was  double  the  natural  size.  Its  cut  resembled, 
in  feel  and  flatness,  tliat  of  new  cheese  or  humid  soap,  and  its 
colour  was,  at  first,  a  yellowish  grey,  mottled  with  opat|ue -yellow 
spotB  ;  but,  on  exposure  to  air,  pale  narrow  lines  developed  them- 
selves, as  represented  in  Fig.  84,  circumscribing  granulations  of 
an  angular  shape,  the  centres  of  whicli  were  formed  by  the  s[*ots 
of  Fig»  82,  consisting  of  a  matter  like  steatoma.  In  other  pails 
of  the  same  liver  the  granulations  were  much  more  minute^  but 
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lys    sliglitly    angular,    in   consequence   of    reciprocal    com- 

Fig-  89  is  a  granulated  liver  of  dim  Hesh-colour.  It  was 
diruini^^lied  in  volume,  and  the  whole  texture,  ttiougli  toiighj  was 
much  more  lax  and  flabby  than  iiaturaL  These  characters  are 
best  shown  by  bending  a  slice,  when  the  granulations  start  out 
from  the  convex  surface  in  the  prominent  numuer  represented 
from  a  to  h ;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  slice  is  laid  on  a 
{daae  surfcvce.  the  granulalions  collapse  and  lie  flat,  as  from  bloc. 
They  could  lie  detached,  except  at  the  vascular  peduncle  ;  but, 
from  the  laxity  and  scantiness  of  the  intermediate  tissue,  the 
appearance  of  cysts  was  very  imperfect.  This  state  could  not  be 
called  cirrhosis,  as  it  is  not  yellow. 

The  illustrations  now  given  embrace,  I  believe,  all  the  im- 
portant forms  of  the  granulated  liver;  but  numerous  intermediate 
Tarieties  may  be  found,  presenting  no  real  differences  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  affection  is  seldom  found  before  the  middle  period  of  life, 
and  spirit  drinkers  are  beyond  comparison  the  most  subject  to  it. 

Of  the  symptoms  it  may  be  said,  that  when  tlie  liver  is  much 
contracted,  deformed^  and  indurated,  ascites  is  its  invariable 
result;  but  when  it  maintains  its  natural  volume,  the  efiusion, 
though  a  frequent,  is  not  a  necessary  consequeni^e. 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  ascites,  according  to  Cruveillier, 
are,  1.  the  extension  of  the  chronic  irritation  affecting  the  hepatic 
peritoneum,  an  irritation  denoted  l>y  the  tldckening  of  that  mem- 
brane ;  2,  the  diminution  of  volume  of  the  liver,  and  consequent 
alteration  in  its  functions  as  an  organ  of  hfcmatosis.  Under  this 
head  falls  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  indurated  state  of  the 
organ  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  &c. 
through  the  system  of  the  vena  portae. 

Icterus  is  likewise  a  frequent  symptom,  the  pressure  of  the 
nilations  on  the  biliary  pores  preventing  the  free  transmission 

the  bile  to  the  ductus  hepaticus.     Hence  the  liver  sometimes 
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becomes  of  a  deep  yellow  or  green  colour,  as  in  Figs.  78,  80,  and 
81.  Occasionally  the  jaundice  is  permanent  and  the  stain  of  the 
ikiii  extremely  deep*  In  such  cases  the  blood  is  generally  found 
fluid  after  death- 
Progressive  marcor  almost  always  attends  this  aSecdon,  es- 
pecially when  advanced** 


*  The  remaining  morbid  alteTatioiifl  of  tha  liver  are  reserved  for  the  next 
ntiinber,  as  they  will  require  illuatration  by  reference  to  the  plates  of  both 
numbers^ 
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Chapter  V, 


CANCEROUS    TUBEKA, 


^Jatt 


HIS  affection,  denominated  by  Cruveilhier  Cancer  in  diasemi- 
nated  Ma^ses^  by  Farre  Tuber  a  eireumHCripta  and  diffusa^ 
nd  by  Baillie  Large  JVhite  Tubercle,  and  Reddiah  Tumoum, 
(the  latter  meaning  fungus  ha^mutodes,)  consists  of  a  deposition 
of  encephaloid  and  paate-like  matter  in  the  pai'enchyma  of  the 
organ,  Ibrining  rounded  masses  of  variable  consistence  and 
appearance. 

Cancer  in  disseminated  masses  has  so  great  a  predilection  for 
the  liver,  that,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  of  twenty  cases  affecting 
the  system  in  general,  niiieteen  are  found  in  this  viscus.  He 
regai'ds  it  as  *'  perhaps  llie  most  frequent  disease  of  the  liver." 
According  to  my  observation,  tlie  nutmegs  and  even  the  granu- 
^ed  degenerations,  are  more  irequent;  but  cancer  is  beyond 
comparison  tlie  most  formidable  malady,  being  always  fatal,  and 
!jcarcely  less  obscure  in  its  diagnosis  than  insusceptible  of  allevia- 
tion by  any  remedial  agents  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  remote  causes  and  the  essential  nature  of  the  affection  are 
still  as  unlijiown  as  those  of  cancer  in  general-  The  texture  and 
mode  of  growth  of  the  tumours  w  ere  long  conjectural ;  but 
it  will  be  shown  in  the  subjoined  illustrations  that  they  are  expli- 
cable on  certain  general  principles  connected  with  tlie  structure  of 
the  liver. 
^  Tubera  present  numerous  diversities  with  respect  to  form, 
^Bpmsi&er,  itize^  situation^  cotmsience^  and  texture.  These  heads 
will  be  severally  considered,  and  will  be  ilhistrated  by  Figs,  87 
and  88,  and  Irom  90  to  97  inclusive ;  also  by  Fig.  99. 

1,  Form.— ^ A  glance  at  the  Figs,  will  show  that  the  form  is 
al%vays  more  or  less  spherical,  and  that  the  tumours  are  abruptly 
circumscribed,  the  larger  being  surrounded  by  a  delicate  fibn  or 
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cyst,  (as  in  Fig.  90»  A,)  which,  loosely  united  to  the  hepatic  pa- 
renchyma by  fine  cellular  tissue  and  delicate  bloofl-vessels, 
admits  uf  separation  by  slight  pressure.  This  separation  is  dis- 
played in  the  Fig.,  the  surfaces  h  and  g  having  lieen  denuded 
without  rupturing  their  investing  film  or  cyst.  The  same  is 
seen  in  Fig.  88,  a  and  b.  The  union  with  the  liver  is  in  general 
more  intimate  in  proportion  as  the  tumours  are  smaller,  firmer, 
and  of  slower  formation. 

The  transition  from  the  morbid  to  the  healthy  structure  is,  in  a 
few  instances,  rather  gradual.  This  occurs  when  one  tumour 
is  formed  by  the  coalition  of  several,  originally  detached,  the 
inteniiediate  spaces  being  gradually  tilled  up  by  successive  depo- 
sitions^  The  process  is  seen  in  Fig.  94,  and  is  most  common  in 
cases  where  the  liver  is  crowded  with  hundreds  of  depositions  of 
every  size,  as  in  tlie  instance  to  which  the  Fig,  refers. 

Tubera,  which  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  liver,  have  often 
a  white  fibro-cartilaginous  dimple  or  depression  in  the  centre,  from 
\vhich  proceed  rathating  furrows  and  blood-vessels,  their  direc- 
tion being  connected  with  the  eccentric  growth  of  the  tumours. 
These  characters  are  displayed  in  Figs.  91,  rf,  92,  d,  and 
especially  in  99.  The  superficial  vascularity  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  hepatic  substance  is  of  a  deeper  red  and  has 
a  freer  circulation.  The  central  depression  is  occasioned  by  an 
irritative  or  intlanimatory  condensation  of  the  sub-serous  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  greatest  at  tlie  point  where  the  cancerous  deposi- 
tion conmienced,  namely,  the  centre.  When  tlie  rapid  develope- 
ment  of  tlie  tumour  does  not  afford  time  for  this  condensation,  the 
depression  dot*8  not  take  place.  Accordingly,  it  is  principally 
the  hard  and  chronic  tubera,  and  very  rarely  the  soft,  which  pre- 
sent it. 

2,  Ntwiber. — I  have  never  seen  an  instance  in  wliich  there  was 
only  a  single  tuber.  Rarely  are  there  less  than  ten  or  a  dozen, 
though  ftome  of  these  may  be  so  small  as  easily  to  escape  notice. 
The  number  is  most  frequently  under  fifty,  but  .sometimes  there 
are  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  as  in  case  Fig.  94, 
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3.  Size, — The  smallest^  consisting  of  ti  single  grain,  may  not 
be  larger  than  a  mustard-seed,  as  in  Fig.  94.  By  the  agglome- 
ration or  juxtaposition  of  such  grains,  the  volume  may  equal 
that  of  an  orange,  as  in  Figs.  91  and  92.  ^V^hen  larger  than 
this,  they  are  generally  formed  by  the  coalition  of  two  or  more 
masses,  as  in  Fig.  95.  I  have  seen  a  series  of  such  masses 
occupy  nearly  a  whole  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  form  a  tumour  equal 
in  size  to  a  foetal  head. 

The  devclopement  of  tubera  is  usually  successive,  not  simulta- 
neous, as  is  evinced  by  their  being  found  in  the  same  liver 
in  every  stage  of  progress;  some  only  nascent,  others  on  the 
increase,  others  mature,  and  others  again  undergoing  softening 
and  disorganization  indicative  of  their  decline.  These  various 
states  are  displayed  in  Fig.  92 ;  also  in  Fig,  90, 

4.  Situation. — Tubera  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  affect 
the  surface  of  the  liver, — a  peculiarity  which  tliey  display  in 
oommoQ  with  abscesses  in  the  liver  and  lungs  resulting  from 
plilebitis.  They  generally  form  projections  beyond  the  level  of 
the  surface,  as  displayed  in  Figs.  91  and  92,  which,  when  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch  thi"ough  the  abdominal  parietes,  constitute 
a  pathognomonic  sign  of  the  affection.  \\lieu,  however,  the 
tumours  are  soft,  the  projections  are  often  not  only  inconsiderable, 
but  tliey  yield  to  the  touch ;  hence  I  have  known  tlie  sign  to  fail 
even  when  the  masses  were  large  and  numerous.  The  most 
Toluminous  tumours,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  are  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  suspensory  ligament  and  the  fissure  between  the 
two  great  lobes. 

5.  Comijsfence  and  Texture, — In  different  livers,  and  also  in 
the  same,  tubera  are  found  presenting  numerous  grades  of  con- 
msteiice,  from  scirrhous  firmness  to  encephaloid  softness.  These 
rsrious  conditions  are  referred  by  Cniveilliier,  who  has  written 

nth  much  ability  on  this  subject,  to  two  principal  varieties, 
which  are  compatible  and  may  co-exist  with  each  otiier,  namely, 
the  kard  or  seirrliom  variety,  and  the  snjt  or  encephaloid.  Eacli 
ffffty  offer  many  shades  or  sub-varieties,  and  pass  through  a  more 
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or  less  numerous  series  of  transrormations.  Many  pathologists 
regard  these  two  varieties  merely  as  degrees  of  the  same  altera- 
tion, and  designate  the  hard  state  !)y  the  epithet  period  of  ermlitt/, 
and  the  soft,  by  tliat  of  period  of  mftening :  a  view  winch 
Cruveilhier  properly  considers  as  inadmissible,  since  the  two 
varieties  are  abnost  always  hard  or  soft  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  existence.  He  thinks  it  not  improbable,  however,  that  the 
hard  variety  is,  in  a  few  cases,  transform ed  into  the  soft. 

The  distinction  into  the  scirrhous  or  bard,  and  the  encepbaloid 
or  soft  varieties,  is  unquestionably  both  correct  and  convenient  in 
a  descriptive  jjolnt  of  view;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  it  is 
founded  on  any  real  diflerence  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  alte- 
ration* 1  am  disposed  to  believe,  Irom  observation  of  a  rather 
considerable  number  of  cases,  that  the  difference  in  consistence  is 
connected,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  with  tlie  mode  of  developement, 
the  tumours  being  softer  in  proportion  as  their  groulh  is  more 
rapid.  To  tins  opinion  I  am  led  by  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 

1.  The  hard  and  soft  varieties  often  coexist  in  the  same  liver, 
and  sometimes  in  close  proximity  witli  each  other :  hence  it  is  to 
lic  presumed  that  they  originate  in  the  same  )*redispositioTh 
2.  When  there  are  oidy  a  few  tumours,  of  slow  growth,  they  are 
generally  hard  :  when  tliere  are  a  great  immber,  anfl  of  rapid 
growth,  as  indicated  by  the  sudden  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
the  speedy  supervention  of  urgent  symptoms,  they  are  commonly 
soft  3,  The  internal  structure  of  the  two  varieties,  prior  to  their 
decline,  is  the  same,  the  only  differences  being  in  the  size  of  the 
areolae,  and  the  density  of  the  septa.  4.  The  milky  fluid  yielded 
by  both  is  the  same,  though  thinner  and  more  abundant  in  the 
soft.  5.  The  differences  between  the  two  varieties  are  not 
greater  than  those  which  exist  between  chronic  firm  tubercle,  and 
rapid  soft  tubercular  infiltration,  the  fonner  of  which  is  displayed 
in  Fig,  29,  and  tlie  latter  in  Figs.  17,  21,  and  23,  6,  As  in  the 
case  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  so  in  that  of  tuhera  of  the  liver, 
the  diffV'rences  in  configuration,  as  well  as  in  consistence,  <lepend 
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cm  the  mode  of  developeinent.  Tliis  will  be  rendered  more 
apparent  by  comparison  of  the  foUovving  descriptions  : — 

Structural  Characters  of  Hard  Tubera. — They  offer  some 
tance   to  the  scalpel,  and  the  hardest  yield    a  very  slight 

gree  of  the  creaking  sound  proiloced  by  cutting  ordinary 
scirrbus.  The  section,  as  Fig.  92,  A,  displays  an  areolar  mesh- 
work,  irregubirly  radiating  from  the  centre.  The  areolae,  when 
not  stained  with  blood,  have  the  semi-transparent  white  appear- 
ance of  paste  or  concrete  lard.  The  reticidationsi  are  darker, 
yellower,  and  less  transparent,  being  composed  of  the  puren- 
chj^ia  of  the  liver,  compressed,  indurated,  and  converted  into 
fibrous  tissue  by  chronic  irritation, — a  state  analogous  to  chronic 
induration  of  the  lungs  around  tubercles.  When  even  the  hardest 
tuber  is  strongly  compressed,  as  between  a  lemon-squeezer,  it 
yields  an  unexpected  quantity  of  milky  juice,  and  there  remains 
a  broken  up  mass  of  opaque^  yellowish,  cellulo-tibrons  tissue.  In 
old  tubera,  nature  appears  sometimes  to  exercise  this  pressure  : 
thus,  in  the  centre  of  Fig.  97,  the  rounded  areolae,  the  milky 
juice,  and  with  it  the  semi-transparency  liave  disappeared,  leaving 
opaque,  yellow^  fibrous  tissue,  radiating  in  lines  from  the 
centre;  but  at  the  circumference  the  same  change  has  not  yet 
laken  place,  this  part  being  of  later  formation.  In  tul>era 
\X  a  still  more  advanced  period  of  decline,  the  change  is  often 
tmiversal,  as  in  Fig.  96 ;  but  the  radiating  linear  arrangement  is 
here  obscured  or  destroyed  by  incipient  disorganization » 

Some  hard  tubera  are  very  vascular,  as  Fig,  92,  b :  others  are 
so  pale  that  it  requires  close  inspection  to  discern  tlieir  fine  and 
almost  colourless  vessels.  In  some,  especially  when  declining, 
extravasations  take  place,  and  the  black  blood  and  fibrinous 
eoagula,  collected  in  masses,  or  ditfused  in  granular  spots,  (as 
Fig.  93,)  greatly  disguise  the  structure  of  the  tumour. 

Structural  Ckarueters  of  mjl  Tubera. — Felt  externally,  these 
hmve  a  yielding  elasticity  closely  resembling  that  of  a  subcu- 
laoeous  abscess ;    sometimes  the  tension  is  such  as  to  impart  a 
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flight  degree  of  elastic  firnmess,  as  in  Fig.  88,  a  and  6,  and  Fig. 
9l»,  g.  When  cut,  tliey  are  Buft  and  pulpy.  Their  colour 
partakes  more  of  the  greyish  white,  and  less  of  the  yellow,  than 
the  hard  variety ;  their  traufelucency  is  greater,  their  areolae  are 
larger,  and  their  intersections,  instead  of  being  dense  and  thick, 
ai*e  eminently  delicate  and  lax.  Some  of  the  tumours  are  xini- 
versally  pale,  scai*cely  a  red  vessel  being  discernible :  others, 
as  Fig,  90,  f,  are  extremely  charged  with  tumid  vessels,  which 
readily  burst,  and  fonn  extravasations,  either  in  small  detached 
sjMjts,  similar  to  those  in  Fig»  37,  d  and  e,  (enceplialoid  of  the 
lungs,)  or  pervading  and  imparting  a  rich  purple  red  to  the  whole 
tumour,  as  Fig.  106,  a,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  several 
yellow  spots,  b,  consisting  of  fibrine  of  the  effused  blood  in  pro- 
gi'ess  of  organization.  Occasionally,  an  extravasation  bursts  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  liver.  It  is  in  the  softest  tubera  that  the 
greatest  extravasations  occur,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  ence- 
phaloid  or  fungus  hsematodes  in  general,  the  vessels  are  more 
tender  and  less  sup|>orted. 

By  submitting  a  slice  of  a  soft:  tuber  to  a  gentle  jet  of  w^ater,  the 
milky  juice  is  gradually  washed  out,  and  there  remains  a  loose 
web  of  cellular  and  vascular  tissue,  much  less  abundant  than 
in  the  case  ol'  hard  tubera. 

Now,  the  a1}ove  diiierences  admit  of  a  simple  explanation^ 
on  the  view  that,  in  the  hard  variety,  the  cancerous  fluid  is 
secreted  slowly  and  sparingly  into  the  interior  of  the  acini 
(the  white  or  glandular  substance) ;  whence  there  is  not  only  a 
larger  proportion  of  cellular  and  vascular  tissue  in  a  tumour 
of  given  dimensions,  but  that  tissue  undergoes  induration  and 
thickening  in  consequence  of  chronic  irritation  ;  whereas,  in  the 
soft  variety,  the  more  copious  and  rapid  secretion  of  the  morbid 
juice  gives  a  predominance  to  the  fluid  constituents  of  tlie 
tumour,  and  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  process  of  induration 
of  the  relhilar  tissue, 

Accoriling  to  this  view,  the  complex,  and  indeed  almost  unintel- 
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ligible  genera,  species,  aud  vaiieties  into  which  some  authors 
hare  attempted  to  distribute  tubera,  are  merely  accidental  moditi- 
cations  of  an  identical  alteration* 

Tlie  distinctive  feature  by  which  Farre  cliaracterizes  his  fuher 
diffu^um  (the  soft  variety),  is,  that  it  is  often  diffused  over  other 
textures  as  well  as  the  liver.  Is  not  this  diffa^iou  ascritmble 
simply  to   the  greater   prevalence   of  the  cancerous  diathesis  ? 

lus  we  find  tubercle  more  diffused  in  other  texture,  in  cases 
where  it  exists  in  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  infiltration,  a  forai 
usually  connected  with  a  strong  tubercular  diatht^sis. 

Both  varieties  of  tubera  ultimately  tend  to  disorganization . 
The  hard  variety  breaks  up  into  curdy  fragments >  intermixed 
with  a  sero^puruleot  fluid  of  a  dirty  yellow,  green,  or  brown 
^lour,  as  in  the  interior  of  the  great  tumour,  Fig.  92.  The  soft 
variety  resolves  itself  into  a  liquid,  muddy-yellow  pulp.  The 
change  usually  commences  in  the  centre.  Effused  blood  may 
fbrni  fibrinous  concretions  and  putrid  sanies  in  both. 

Seat  of  Tubera, — Some  have  supposed  that  tubera  are  inde- 
peadent  formations  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  since  they 
are  often  isolated  by  cysts,  as  in  Fig.  90,  A.     To  this  view,  Farre 

inclined,  though  not  without  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy.  The 
moootnpanying  illustrations  *  clearly  show  that  the  hepatic  tissue 
itself  forms  the  l)asis  or  frame-work  of  tlie  tumours,  and  that  the 
glandular  granules  (the  wlxite  substance)  are  the  seat  of  the 
morbid  deposition.  Thus,  1.  in  Fig.  94,  depositions  are  seen 
occupying  only  individual  glandular  granules  or  acini :  at  h  they 
are  coalescing,  at  a  they  liave  coalesced  more  completely,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  liver  they  formed  Imndreds  of  tumours  of 
all  dimensions,  and  in  every  conceivable  degree  of  progress 
up  to  the  stage  of  disorganization.     The  same  is  seen  in  Fig,  90, 

i%  aeady  all  the  drawings  were  executed  many  years  ago,  before  1  hud  at- 
Spted  lo  generaSizeou  the  subject,  they  curuiot  be  supposed  to  fLivoiir  any  pur- 
liculsr  view. 
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where  granular  tumours,  A,  co-exist  with  others  advancing,  a,  and 
others  again  in  decay,  d  and  L  We  thus,  as  it  were,  overlook 
nature  in  the  act  of  forming  tuljera  from  first  to  last. 

2.  In  Fiy.  90,  the  centre  of  the  tuber  i  is  deeply  stained  with 
greenish-yellow*  hile,  proving  that  biliary  ducts  exist  in  the 
tumours- 

3.  Large  trunks  of  blood-vessels,  generally  obliterated,  may 
often  be  detected  traversing  the  morbid  masses.  Several  such 
existed  in  the  tumour  Fig.  87. 

4.  In  the  tumour  Fig.  87,  of  the  soft  or  encephaloid  kind,  and 
abounding  with  milky  fluid,  (wliich  even  oozes  out  when  an  inci- 
sion is  nmde  into  any  unopened  subdivisions  of  the  mass,  as  a 
and  rf,)  nature  has  been,  as  it  were,  surprised  before  the  comple- 
tion of  her  work ;  for,  in  the  interior,  and  between  the  yellow 
depositions,  several  pinkish-grey,  semi-transparent  portions  are 
seen,  consisting  of  actual  hepatic  tissue,  though  partly  consoli- 
dated, and  stained  here  and  there  witli  extravasations  from  the 
larger  blood-vessels.  This  tumour,  in  short,  was  manifestly 
lurmed  by  the  successive  juxtaposition  and  coalition  of  detached 
depositions — some  occupying  only  single  acini,  others  affecting 
two,  three,  or  several  contiguous  ones,  as  seen  in  an  earlier  stage, 
in  Fig,  94.  On  comparing  the  tumour,  Fig.  87,  with  the  tumour 
i,  Fig.  86,  (purulent  depositions  from  phlebitis — vide  Description 
of  the  figure,)  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance,  that  the  structure  of  (he 
two  is  identical;  tlie  latter  displaying  hepatic  interspaces  of 
semi-transparent  grey  colour,  and  the  tracts,  rf,  of  large  oblite- 
rated blood-vessels.  And  by  referring  to  the  otlier  masses,  h 
and  e,  of  the  same  Fig.  86,  the  process  by  which  the  tumours 
are  formed  from  their  earliest  state  is  palpable,  i.  e„  by  deposi- 
tions in  the  glandular  granules  gradually  coalescing.  It  is  thus 
shown,  in  conformity  with  the  proposition  advanced,  p.  101,  that 
the  natural  structure  of  the  liver  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
structure  and  formation  of  cancerous  tubera. 

Origin  of  iuhera,  and  anatomical  element  primarily  affected. 
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— Tliis  subject  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  From  examina- 
tion of  a  certain  case,  Andral  is  of  opinion  tbat  "  these  so-called 
cancerous  masses  nmy  arise  from  an  effusion  of  bloml,  wbicli, 
when  coagulated  within  the  substance  of  the  liver,  undergoes 
various  changes  from  the  perfectly  fluid  state  until  it  passes  into 

substance  possessing  all  the  characters  of  encephaloid/*  (Anat. 
Path*  vol.  ii.  p.  589  and  600.)  A  coaguluni  of  blood  of  this 
description  is  represented  in  Fig.  103,  a;  but  neither  in  the 
nt,  nor  in  any  other  instance  that  I  have  seen^  has  the  co- 
agulum  presented  the  t^tructure  and  sliape  of  a  tuber,  It  there- 
fore appears  doubtful  whether  such  eifusions  give  birth  to  what 
properly  be  regarded  as  tubera.  Andral  adds,  *'  it  is  far 
from  being  proved  that  such  is  always  the  origin  of  these  cancer- 
tumours,"  and  the  account  which  he  then  gives  of  their  mode 

developement  corresponds  with  that  already  offered,  p.  119,  in 
Veference  to  Fig.  94. 

Cruveilhier  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  capillary  venous  system  is 
the  element  primarily  aflected.  His  arguments  are  as  follows. 
Abscesses  in  the  liver,  consequent  on  great  surgical  operations, 
&c.  (as  Fig*  86) — an  affection  presenting  a  close  analogy  to  can- 

rou8  tubera—originate  in  capillary  phlebitis,  consecutive  to 
another  remote  phle1>itis ;  and,  in  some  cases,  not  only  the  capil- 
laries, but  even  the  great  veins  terminating  in  the  abscesses,  are 
inflamed  over  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  contfiin  pus  or  fibri- 
nous concretions,*  Now,  it  is  not  rare,  in  cases  of  cancerous 
tubera  of  the  liver,  to  find  one  or  several  great  hepatic  veins  filled 
with  adherent  cancerous  masses  :  is  it  then  not  probable  that  the 
cancerous  matter  may  be  generated  in  the  capillary,  as  well  as  in 
the  great  veins?  Of  this,  Cruveilhier  obtained  what  he  regards 
as  irrefragable  evidence  in  tw^o  cases,  where,  having  expressed 
from  an  incision  made  in  a  cancerous  liver,  a  reddish-white,  en- 
cephaloid  matter,  which  moulded  itself  like  vermicelli,  and  run 
.  out,  in  a  convoluted  form,  to  a  great  length,  he  perceived  on  the 

•  Fig.  110  presents  an  instance  ufUicse  concretions. 
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section  an  orifice  more  coiisklerable  than  the  others,  and  on 
following  it  up,  he  arrived  at  u  verj^  large  vessel,  appearing  to  be 
a  ramification  of  the  vena  portae.  He  then  dissected  the  vein 
with  much  uttentiuu,  and  found  that,  from  its  largest  to  its  small- 
est divisions,  it  was  filled  with  encephaloid  matter,  adherent  to 
tlie  walls,  and  perfectly  similai*  to  that  expressed  from  the 
surface  of  the  incision.  He  could  easily  follow  the  extremely 
dilated  ramifications  of  the  vein  even  into  the  areolae  of  the 
tumours.  The  alteration  ^vas  wholly  coiifined  to  the  vena 
porUc, 

According  to  tins  view*  then,  it  is  the  vena  port^  which  de* 
posits  the  cancerous  malter  constituting  tubera,  and  the  deposition 
takes  place  into  the  white  or  gland uhir  substance. 

State  of  the  hepatic  tinittie, — In  most  cases  of  tubera,  the  inter- 
mediate substance  of  tlie  liver  is  perfectly  healthy,  as  in  Fig.  87. 
In  others  it  is  diseased,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  wldte  substance 
(nutmeg  liver)  is  its  most  common  alteration.  Sometimes  the 
organ  is  enlarged,  even  to  twice,  tlirice,  or  four  times  the  natural 
size,  as  in  the  case  of  Fig,  94 :  occasionally,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  contracted,  either  generally  or  partially.  The  reduction 
has  been  known  to  amount  to  upwards  of  five-sixtlis  of  the 
natural  volume. 

Colour  being  a  contingent  circumstance,  principally  dependent 
on  the  state  of  the  sanguineous  and  l>iliary  circulation,  it  may 
jiresent  any  of  its  varieties  according  to  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  that  circulation  is  affected  by  the  disease.  When  the 
tubera  are  very  numerous,  so  as  to  compress  the  blood-vessels, 
the  organ  is  generally  exsanguine  ;  and  when  the  greater  gall* 
ducts  are  compressed,  it  is  yellow,  green,  &c.,  from  retention  of 
bile. 

\Vlien  the  afflux  of  blood  to  a  portion  of  the  liver  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  pressure  of  surrounding  tumours,  that  portion,  in  a 
few  instances,  becomes  atrophous,  exsanguine,  and  sometimes 
converted  into  fibrous  or  fibrocartilaginous  tiissue  The  latter 
change  i>  seen  commencing  in  Fii,'.  86,  «• 
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From  all  that  has  now  been  stated,  the  following  summary 
may  be  drawn — 

1.  Tubera  are  formed  by  an  infiltration  of  cancerous  matter 
into  the  hepatic  glandular  grains  (the  acini). 

2.  The  cancerous  matter  is  essentially  of  the  same  nature  in 
both  the  hard  and  the  soft  tubera ;  hardness  being  merely  the 
result  of  chix>nic  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  connected  with 
a  slow  and  scanty  efiusion,  and  softness  proceeding  from  the 
opposite  circumstances. 

3.  Observation  of  cases,  and  the  analogy  presented  by  trau- 
matic abscesses,  render  it  not  improbable  that  the  disease  com- 
mences in  the  vena  portae. 

4.  Soft  tubera  are  connected  with  a  stronger  cancerous  dia- 
thesis, whence  the  rapidity  of  their  developement,  and  the  diiSfusion 
of  corresponding  tumours  through  other  organs. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are,  in  general  terms,  identical 
with  those  of  chronic  hepatitis  with  dyspepsia.  Hence  the  affec- 
tion is,  in  most  cases,  extremely  obscure.  The  only  patho- 
gnomonic sign  consists  in  the  enlarged  liver  presenting  an 
irregular,  lumpy  surface,  distinguishable  through  the  abdominal 
parietes. 

Causes  of  the  symptoms, — When  prominent  tubera  irritate 
the  diaphragm,  they  cause  chronic  cough ;  and  when  the  liver,  by 
its  size,  encroaches  on  the  lungs  and  heart,  palpitation  and  oppres- 
sion are  the  result.  The  stomach  irritated  by  tubera,  is  affected, 
not  only  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  but  sometimes 
with  obstinate  vomiting.  Icterus  is  not  very  common — a  circum- 
stance attributable  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  hepatic  sub- 
stance in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  When  it  does  exist,  it 
generally  proceeds  from  compression  of  the  great  biliary  trunks 
by  the  tumours.  The  secretion  of  bile  being  defective  or  exces- 
sive, there  is  constipation,  or  diarrhoea,  sometimes  alternating. 
The  functions  of  hsematosis  and  assimilation  (to  which  the 
liver  is  subservient)  being  imperfectly  performed,  paleness  and 
emaciation  ensue.     Acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  gene- 
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rally  results  from  partial  inflammation  of  its  peritoneal  coat, 
excited  by  the  irritation  of  tubera  at  the  surface.  Thus  in  Fig. 
99,  the  vascularity  of  the  membrane  over  the  tumours  is  renmrk- 
ably  great. 

Ascites  and  anasarca  result,  not  only  from  comjiression  or  ob- 
literation of  the  vena  portae  and  venee  hepatica?,  but  in  many 
cases,  accortlhig  to  Cruveilhier,  fi'om  chronic  irritation  and  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum^  consequent  on  the  growth  of  the 
superficial  tumours.  The  adhesions  resulting  from  this  chronic 
peritonitis  constitute  a  medium  by  which  the  cancerous  disease  is 
transmitted  to  other  organs  as  easily  as  by  natural  continuity  of 
tissue.  Hence  the  stomach  and  duodenum  ai*e  doubly  obnoxious 
to  the  malady,  since  they  are  not  only  united  to  the  liver  by  the 
lesser  omentum  and  capsule  of  Glisson,  but,  from  their  contiguity, 
are  extremely  liable  to  form  adhesions  likewise. 

Treatment, — An  effectual  mode  of  treating  cancerous  tubera 
of  the  liver,  equally  with  cancer  in  general,  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  all  remedies  hitherto  employed  having  been  found 
unavailing*  The  oidy  advantage  at  present  to  be  derived  from 
the  diagnosis,  is  that  of  palliating  with  judgment,  and  not  treating 
the  patient  w^ith  injurious  activity  for  imaginary  affections  of  a 
different  nature. 


Chapter  VL 


ABSCESS  OF  THE  LIVER,  CONSEQUENT  ON  CAPITAL  OPERA- 
TIONS, WOUNDS,  UTERINE  AND  CRURAL  PHLEBITIS, 
ABSCESS  IN  OTHER  PARTS,  &c. 


Abscess  and  purulent  infiltration  of  the  lung  from  these  causes, 
have  been  briefly  described  at  p.  11.  The  delineations  there 
offered  are  on  a  small  Bcale,  since  such  appeared  to  me  best  cal- 
culated  to  display  the  first  steps,  and  therefore  the  real  nature,  of 
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the  morbid  alteration.  By  coniparing  them  uitli  the  illus- 
trations of  the  same  disease  affecting  the  liver,  Fig,  86,  it  \iill 
be  manifest  that  the  depositions  take  place  by  the  same  pro- 
cess in  both  organs ;  the  differeoces  in  physical  cliaracter  being 
dependent  solely  on  the  different  natural  structure  of  the  two 
fbeera. 

An  anatomical  account  of  the  depositions  in  the  liver,  with  a 
well-marked  case,  ha\ing  been  given  in  the  Description  of  the 
Plates,  Fig.  86,  (to  wliich  I  refer  the  reader,)  it  h  unnecessary  to 
revert  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  We  therefore  proceed  to 
consider  the — 

Origin  and  formation  of  the  disease, — Some  have  maintained 
the  opinion  that  the  abscesses  in  question  were  nothing  more 
than    the  developemcnt   of  pre-existing  tubercles — their   views 

L being,  of  course,  directed  more  especially  to  the  lungs.  Of  this 
doctrine  it  is  sufficient  to  say  tliat  it  is  wholly  untenable ;  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  malady,  if  accurately  observed,  being  opposed 
to  it, 
Velpeau  has  of  late  years  revived  the  discarded  doctrine  of  the 
ibsorption  of  pus,  of  its  circulating  unchanged  ^vith  the  blood, 
mxxA  of  its  being  deposited,  equally  unchanged,  in  the  substance 
of  various  organs,  witliout  any  appreciable  inflammation  of  those 
organs.  This  doctrine,  supported  by  BIM.  Blarechal  and 
Eugene  Legalois,  and  adopted  by  Andral,  (Path.  Anat.,  ii.  p, 
540,)  reposes  on  the  facts  that  depositions  uf  pus  have  been  seen 
by  most  modern  pathologists  of  experience  in  the  liver,  lungs, 
spleen,  brain,  veins,  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  in  clots  of 
blood,  in  lym|>hatic  vessels,  in  muscles,  and  in  sinovial  mem- 
branes, unaccompanied  by  any  manifest  anatomical  vestiges  of 
inflammation  around  tliem. 

Quesnay,  Rlorgagni,  and  more  recently  MM.  Blandin,  Dance, 

id   Cruveilhier,  have  supjHirted  an   opposite  opinipn :  viz.  that 

isceral  abscesses  are  the  result  of  a  circumscribed  inflammation 

o(  the  viscus  itself,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  pus   in  the 

blood  ;    and  that   this  contamination  of  the  blood  is  the  cause. 
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not  the  effect,  of  the  diminution  or  Buppression  of  the  primary 
suppuration,  and  of  the  concomitiint  constitutional  disturbance. 

This  view  has  long  appeared  to  myself  the  most  simple 
and  correct*^  It  rests  on  the  following  arguments,  as  sketched 
by  Cruveilhier.  L  The  formation  of  visceral  abscesses  is  always 
accompanied  by  general  sjiiiptonis  of  greater  or  less  severity, 
which  are  wholly  inexplicable  from  the  state  of  the  wound. 
2.  The  absence  of  local  symptoms  in  the  viscera  is  no  evidence 
of  the  absence  of  inflammation  of  those  viscera  ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  great  number  of  inflammations  are  unattended  with 
pain ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  not  rare  to  see  visceral  abscesses 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  pain  of  considerable  acuteness. 
Tenderness  of  the  liver  to  the  touch,  and  local  or  general  pleu- 
risy, connected  with  superticial  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  have 
frecpiently  revealed  the  existence  of  the  disease.  In  general, 
however,  the  inflammation  is  as  latent  as  jMKssil>le.  3.  There 
undoubtedly  exist  a  great  nundier  of  abscesses,  which  do  not 
present  the  slightest  trace  of  inflammation  exterior  to  the  puru- 
lent cyst,  as  in  Fig.  10,  a;  so  that,  in  such  cases,  the  pus  has 
the  semblance  of  having  been  deposited  pure  and  simple  in  tlie 
tissue  of  the  organ;  but  this  absence  of  inflammatory  appeai"- 
ances  is  only  observed  in  abscesses  which  are  completely  formed ; 
for  if  the  patients  die  at  a  less  advanced  period  of  the  malady, 
we  meet  i^ith  all  the  stages  of  circumscribed  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  liver,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  p.  1 1 ,  in 
relation  to  Fig.  10;  and  also  to  Fig.  86  and  its  dej<criptiou, 
where  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  lymph-like  appearance  of 
the  de}x>sitions  at  A,  and  the  state  of  the  intermediate  hepatic 
tissue  in  all  the  three  masses,  is  connected  with  an  inflam- 
matory process.  The  designation  of  lobular  perijmetwiony  or 
hepatith  has  been  aptly  applied  to  the  disease  by  HIandin ;  ibe 
individual  abscesses  being  often  restricted  to  one  or  more  lobules 
in  the  luags,  and  to  one  or  more  acini  in  the  liver. 

•  The  observstions  at  p.  12  were  ori^oally  written  before  I  ww  aa|UBtntcd 
with  Uie  opinions  of  the  nbove  usilhars, 
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Supposing  it  then  to  be  established,  that  visceral  abscesses 
are  formed  by  circumscribed  visceral  inflammations,  it  will  next 
be  inquired  how  a  remote  suppuration  can  give  rise  to  these 
inflammations.  The  reply  is — through  the  intervention  of 
fhlehitU.     The  following  are  the  proofs. 

Cruveilhier  injected  any  irritant,  as  ink,  into  the  femoral  vein 
of  a  dog:  in  thirty-six  hours  the  limb  contained  innumerable 
depositions  of  blood  {foyers  mnguinSy  apopleetiques)  in  the 
substance  of  the  muscles  and  cellular  tissue.  The  large  veins 
were  distended  with  concrete  and  adherent  blood ;  the  small 
veins  leading  to  the  sanguineous  depositions  were  also  full  of 
concrete  blood,  while  those  leading  to  sound  parts  were  free. 
When  the  animal  survived  the  experiment,  depositions  of  pus 
replaced  those  of  blood,  at  the  same  time  that  pus  replaced  the 
coagulated  blood  in  the  veins. 

The  same  results  were  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  a 
mechanical  irritant — a  piece  of  wood — into  the  femoral  vein. 
On  the  sixth  day,  when  the  animal  died,  all  the  veins,  both  large 
and  small,  of  the  inferior  extremity,  were  injected  with  pus. 
When  the  muscles  were  divided,  small  collections  of  pus 
appeared  here  and  there :  they  proved  to  be  veins  distended 
with  pus,  which  could  be  pressed  out  with  the  utmost  facility. 
Around  these  veins  the  muscular  substance  was  red,  lacerable, 
and|  in  short,  in  the  state  of  red  induration  which  precedes  suppu- 
ration. It  invariably  happened  that  diseased  veins  conducted 
to  these  red  indurations,  and  that  healthy  veins  corresponded  with 
sound  portions  of  muscle.  Had  the  animals  lived  longer,  it  is 
probable,  thiftks  Cruveilhier,  that  purulent  depositions  would 
have  replaced  the  red  indurations,  and  that  a  small  lacerated 
vein  would  have  opened  into  each  abscess. 

Now,  the  morbid  changes  in  these  instances  are  identical  with 
those  so  frequently  following  traumatic  phlebitis.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  inferred  that^  in  both  cases,  there  is  the  same  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.     It  was  next,  then,  to  be  determined,  in  order 
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to  account  for  visceral  abscesses  in  remote  organs,  what  became 
of  the  pus  generated  by  a  primary  local  phlebitis  when  io- 
trotluced  into  tlie  torrent  of  the  circulation;  and  a^  gkibules  of 
pus  cannot  be  distinguished  and  followed  when  nuxed  with  the 
blood,  experiments  were  made  with  mercury,  which  offered  this 
advantage.  When  the  metal  was  introduced  into  any  part  of  the 
venous  system,  except  that  of  tlie  abdomen — even  into  the  me* 
.dullary  interior  of  bones — it  was  invariably  found  in  the  lungs, 
eacli  globule  being  surrounded,  after  a  few  days,  by  a  patch  of 
red  induration, — later  by  a  purulent  depot^ition,— still  later  by  a 
mixture  of  pus  and  tubercular  matter ;  and,  if  the  animal  sur- 
vived two  or  tlu-ee  months,  the  result  was  the  formation  of 
tubercles  with  a  mercurial  globule  in  the  centre  of  each. 

When   the  mercury   was   introduced  into  the   venous  system 
of  the  abdomen,  the  same  effects  were  produced  on  the  liver* 

Hence,  the  lungs  cunslitute  an  inevitable  outlet  or  receptacle 
for  foreign  matters  introduced  into  the  general  venous  circu- 
IdtioQ;  and  the  liver,  for  those  introduced  into  the  abdominal 
venous  system.  In  most  cases  the  harrier  is  insuperable,  the 
foreign  matter  being  either  retained  by  the  organ  or  eliuiiuated 
with  its  olhin*  excretions ;  but  in  some  cases,  the  lungs  allow  it  to 
pass  through  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  liver  through  the 
hepatic  veins,  into  the  general  circulation.  In  this  nuinuer, 
therefore,  a  morbid  cause  may  repeatedly  traverse  the  wliole  capil- 
lary system,  and  successively  form  depositions  in  many  different 
organs,  and  even  in  different  [wints  uf  the  capillary  system  of  the 
same  organ.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the  case  illustrated  by 
Fig.  110,  coagula  and  purulent  formations  existed  in  the  veins  of 
every  important  organ;  and  thus  also  abscesses  in  the  liver  occur 
so  often  after  surgical  operations,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  affect 
not  the  abdominal,  but  the  general  venous  system.  When  morbitic  j 
matter  is  introduced  by  means  of  absorption, — as,  for  instance, 
from  the  alimentary  canal,^ — the  excretory  powers  of  the  system, 
naturally  endowed  with  wonderful  activity^  are  in  general  able  to 
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eUaiinate  it ;  but  wlien  it  is  introdutfed  directly  into  the  circuJa- 
tion  or  generated  there,  as  by  phlebitis,  those  powers  are  most 
cammonly  inadequate  to  the  task  of  its  expulsion. 

The  conclusions  from  the  above  experiment,  which  have  been 
repeated  and  varied  in  an  infinity  of  ways,  are,  "  that  pus  in  cir* 
culation  with  the  blood  is  arrested  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  capillary  system ;  that  it  may  everywhere  occasion  capillary 
phlebitis  or  circumscribed  inflammations,  which  run  more  or  less 
rapidly  tlirough  their  successive  stages  till  they  terminate  in 
abscess ;  that  the  pus,  like  mercury,  is  arrested  most  frequently 
in  the  hmgs,  next  in  the  liver,  and  then  in  the  spleen  ;  that,  like 
mercury,  it  may  traverse  the  capillary  system  several  times 
in  succession,  and  occasion  circumscribed  inflammations  in  every 
part  of  the  body."     (Ciiiveilhier.) 

But  in  addition  to  its  effect  in  occasioning  capillary  phlebitis, 
pus,  as  already  hinted,  contaminates,  alters  the  crasis,  and^causes 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  itself.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Fig,  1 10» 
fibrinous  concretions  in  progress  of  suppuration,  and  originally 
nothing  more  than  coagula,  were  found  floating  loose  in  the 
larger  veins  of  almost  every  important  organ*  They  had  not 
resulted  from  local  inflammation  of  those  veins,  since  no  trace  of 
such  inflammation  was  exWbited  by  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  even 
where  some  of  the  coagula  were  slightly  adherent.  In  the  lungs 
alone  was  there  capillary  phlebitis,  with  red  induration  passing 
into  suppuration. 

Similar  coagula,  containing  pus  in  their  interior,  have  been 
found  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  These  cases  show  that 
suppuration  of  coagula  may  take  place  by  some  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  blood  itself,  (Path.  Anat.  ii.  p.  420,)  independent 
of  surrounding  vascular  connexions* 

Andral,  not  recognizing  capillary  phlebitis  as  the  cause 
of  traumatic  abscesses,  supposes  that  a  siinilai*  coagulation  of 
blood  and  its  suppuration  in  the  smaller  branches  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  constitute  one  class  of  the  abscesses  in  question, 
(Path-  Anat,  ii,  p.  541.).  the  other  class  being  composed,  (accord- 
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ing  to  his  opinion  already  mentionecU)  of  pus  separated  as  by 
a  tiltre  iu  the  tissue  of  organs.     (Ibid*  p.  540.) 

It  canoot  be  too  often  repeated  timt  it  is  the  contaniinatiou  of 
the  blood  by  pus,  and  not  the  lociJ  abscesses^  wlueh  are  the 
cause  of  the  formidable  constitutional  syinptonis  attending  these 
cases«  No  sooner  has  the  deleterious  intermixture  taken  place, 
than  there  succeeds  a  severe  rigor,  followed  by  typhoid,  adyna- 
mic, and  nervous  symptoms,  speedily  terminating  in  death. 
Repeatedly  have  I  seen  the  patient  pass  from  a  favourable 
to  a  hopeless  state  in  the  course  of  six,  eight,  or  twelve  hours. 

Against  the  vieiv  that  contamination  of  the  blood  and  visceral 
abscesses  result  from  the  introduction  of  pus  into  the  circulation, 
certain  objections  have  been  urged  wliich  require  notice : — 
1.  Mliy,  it  is  asked,  do  not  visceral  abscesses  occur  in  cases  of 
empya*ma,  lumbar  abscess,  and  other  great  collections  of  pus, — 
collections  which  frequently  undergo  rapid  and  complete  absorp- 
tion? Because,  it  may  be  replied^  the  absorbents  do  not  act  on 
bodies  iu  mass,  but  on  their  elements,  w4ich  they  pmbably 
decompose.  Thus  the  most  liquid  part  of  pus  disappears  before 
the  solid,  the  latter  sometimes  acquiring  even  a  caseous  con- 
sistence. In  the  same  way,  mercury  introduced  by  the  ab- 
sorbents does  not  occasion  visceral  abscesses ;  nor  do  the  innu- 
merable unwholesome  articles  taken  into  the  circulation  through 
the  medium  of  the  alimentary  canal 

2.  In  some  cases  of  visceral  abscesses,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  wounds  of  the  head,  no  primary  phlebitis,  either 
contiguous  to  the  suppiuiitiug  part  or  remote  from  it,  can  be 
detected*  This  objection  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  pihlebitis 
of  tlie  bones  themselves  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
visceral  abscesses  following  wounds  and  surgical  operations  in 
which  the  bones  are  implicated.     (Cruveilhier.) 

3*  Every  phlebitis  does  not  give  rise  to  abscesses.  This  ia 
because  a^lhesive  inflammation  unites  the  coagula  to  the  vein, 
and,  should  suppuration  take  place,  the  pus,  circumscribed  by  the 
coagula,  is  prevented  from  penetrating  into  the  circulation*     It  is 
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then  either  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  or  it  bursts  through  the 
walls  of  the  vein  and  forms  ordinary  abscesses  in  the  surrounding 
parts.  Little  danger,  then,  attends  a  IoimI  adheshe  phlebitis, 
unless  the  situation  or  extent  of  the  obUteration  seriously  interferes 
with  the  circulatioiL  Thus  obliteration  of  the  cerebral  sinuoses  is 
fatal,  because  the  venous  circulation  of  the  brain  is  arrested ;  and 
crural  phlebitis,  wlien  extensive,  may  be  followed  by  the  formic 
dable  phenomena  of  [ddegniasia  dolens. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  utmost  caie  should  be  taken  to  detect 
and  arrest  plJebitis  in  the  first  stage :  for  should  suppuration 
take  place,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  blood  uill  not  become 
contaminated ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  case  is  com- 
monly hopeless. 


Chapter  VII. 

INFLAMMATION    OF    THE     LIVER. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  is  either  aeide  or  ehrome.  1.  Acute 
hepatitis. — This  affection  is  rare  in  temperate,  but  fref{uent  and 
destructive  in  tropical  climates*  It  is  attended  with  various 
shades  and  hues  of  iucreased  redness.  A  frequent  morbid  appear- 
am^e  attending  rapidly  destructive  inflammation  in  India,  and 
occasionally  seen  in  this  count ry^  is,  an  almost  black  colour, 
connected  with  great  sanguineous  engorgement,  and  most 
frequently  accompanied  with  softening. 

Abscess  is  a  frequent  result  of  inter-tropical  hepatitis :  in  tliis 
country  it  is  comparatively  rare.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with 
well-marked  acute  symptoms :  in  other  cases,  it  supervenes 
slowly  and  insidiously,  long  after  the  acute  attack  ap}*ears  to 
have  subsided.  Occasionally  the  symptoms  are  so  obscure  as 
scarcely  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  liver  being  the  seat  of 
disease* 

The  abscesses  (the   appearance  of  wliich  is   too  familiar  to 
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require  delineation)  may  be  small,  like  peas  or  nuts  ;  or  they  may 
attain  the  fciize  of  eggs  or  oranges :  not  unfrequently  they  are 
enornums,  converting  a  whole  lobe,  and  even  the  whole  liver, 
into  a  single  purident  cyst.  Abscesses  are  in  general  lined  by 
a  dense,  whitish,  false  membranous  cyst,  and  the  surrounding 
hepatic  substance  is  usually  redder  and  more  friable  tlian  natu- 
rally. The  suppuration  involves  both  the  red  and  the  white 
substance. 

In  chronic  cases,  we  sometimes  find  small  abscesses  filled 
with  thick,  and  even  cheese-like  matter,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  softening  tubercles.  When  abscesses  reach 
the  surface  of  the  liver,  they  excite  chronic  peritonitis,  by 
^vhich  adhesions  are  formed  to  the  contiguous  parts,  and  a 
channel  opened  for  tlie  discharge  of  the  purulent  matter.  It 
may  thus  escape  either  externally  through  the  abdominal 
parietes,  or  into  the  stomach,  the  ductus  communis  choledochus, 
the  intestines — particularly  the  colon,  and  even  through  the 
diajihragm  into  the  right  lung.  Of  the  latter,  I  have  met  with 
two  instances,  in  one  of  which  the  patient  recovered  after 
expectorating  two  quarts  of  pus. 

2.  Chrotiic  hepafifh, — This  term  is  often  applied  in  a  very 
vague  and  indiscriminate  maimer  to  almost  all  chronic  affections 
of  the  liver,  though,  in  many  instances,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
their  being  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Such  for  instance  are 
the  numerous  varieties  of  nutmeg,  granulated,  and  cancerous 
liver 

Chronic  hepatitis  may  either  be  the  consequence  of  an  acute 
attack,  or  it  may  take  place  independently*  Its  anatomical 
characters  usually  are,  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
increased  depth  of  colour,  abscesses,  morbid  lacerability,  some- 
times induration,  and  sometimes  softening.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  anatomically,  in  cases  preceded  by  acute  hepatitis, 
where  the  acute  afiection  terminates  and  the  chronic  begins  ; 
since  several  of  the  morbid  alterations,  as,  for  instance,  abscesses 
and  softening,  are  the  same  in  both. 
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Chapter  VIIL 

CONGESTION    OF    THE    LIVER. 

Congestion  often  occasions  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of 
chronic  hepatitis,  except  that  they  are  less  obstinate.  It  may 
resiilt  either  from  a  passive  accumulation  connected  with  sluggish 
Tascular  action,  or  from  mechanical  obstniction  to  the  passage  of 
the  blood  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Hence,  it  is  common 
in  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  in  asphyxia.  Infants  dying 
of  the  latter,  during  parturition,  have  the  liver  so  gorged  with 
blood,  that  an  extravasated  layer  sometimes  overspreads  its  sur- 
face, beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  not  unfrequently  even  bursts 
into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Congestion  may  also  be  attended  with  extravasation  into  the 
hepatic  parenchyma,  as  represented  in  Fig.  103. 

In  chlorotic  females  and  others  with  a  feeble  circulation,  con* 
gestion  is  a  very  common  cause  of  aching  and  fnluess  in  the  right 
liypochondiium,  with  nausea,  headache,  and  languor — symptoms 
in  general  promptly  relieved  by  a  brisk  calomel  purgative  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  doses  of  a  saline  aperient. 


Chapter  IX. 


HYPERTUOPHY.  ATROPHY,  INDURATION,  AND  SOFTENING, 

Hypertmphy, — Hypertrophy  of  the  white  substance  is  treated 
of  at  p.  102;  that  of  the  red  substance  is  illustrated  by  the  re- 
markable and  rare  case  Fig.  112;  sometimes  both  substances 
appear  to  be  simultaneously  hypei*troplious.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  liver  is  generally  enlarged.  Enlargement  niay  also  occur 
without  any  manifest  structural  change,  and  affect  either  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ.     Real  enlargement  must  not 
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be   confounded   with  tumefaction  from   mere  sanguineous  con- 
gestion* 

The  granulated  degeneration  (p.  104)  is  in  some  cases  at- 
tended with  contractiou,  and  in  others — ^especially  when  recent 
— ^v^th  enlargement. 

Cancerous  tubera  sometimes  enlarge  the  liver  merely  by  the 
amount  of  their  volume  ;  but  in  other  instances,  the  parenchyma 
itself  is  Uke\rise  hypei-trophous,  and  in  such  cases  the  liver  may 
attain  a  greater  size  than  under  any  other  circumstances.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Fig.  94,  it  was  four  or  five  times  its  ordinary 
dimensions. 

The  fcetal  and  infantile  liver  is  by  nature  disproportionately 
large,  and  in  some  subjects — generally  those  presenting  other 
perversions  of  nutrition  characteristic  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis — 
the  inordinate  size  occasionally  remains  during  childhood,  and 
even  during  life;  being,  as  Andral  well  observes,  one  of  the 
local  signs  of  an  afFection  really  universal. 

As  enlargement  of  the  li\er  is  compatible  with  either  an 
excess  or  a  deficiency  of  both  blfiod  and  bile,  it  may  be  attended 
with  every  variety  of  colour  which  those  fluids  can  impail.  It 
may  also  be  accompanied  with  induration,  with  softening,  or  with 
a  natural  consistence,  according  to  the  character  of  the  concomi- 
tant morbid  alteration. 

Atrophy, — This  may  be  general  or  partiah  Though  the  organ 
is  most  commonly  diminished  in  size,  it  is  sometimes  not  only  of 
its  natural  dimensions,  but  even  enlarged.  This  results  Irom  the 
deficiency  of  the  proper  parenchyma  being  replaced  by  cellular 
tissue — generally  in  a  state  of  induration,  and  occasionally  eon* 
taining  serous  cysts  and  hydatids, 

Tlie  granulated  liver  is  frequently  atrophous  and  contracted, 
and  such  I  have  occasionally  fuund  to  be  the  case  with  the  nut- 
meg liver. 

Induration. — ^This  is  a  fre^pient  affection.  It  is  generally 
connected  with  structural  disease  :  viz.  with  the  nutmeg,  and, 
still  more,  the  granulated  degenerations  ;  but  it  may  exist  inde- 
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pendeat  of  either,  and  it  then  appears  to  have  its  origin  some- 
times in  elironic  hepatitis^  and  sometimes  in  mere  congestion — 
especially  that  proceeding  fi-oni  a  permanent  canse,  as  organic 
disease  of  the  heart.  The  colour  and  size  of  an  indurated  liver 
vary  indefinitely  according  to  tlie  natui*e  of  the  primary  lesion, 

Sojtenbig. — Softening  from  acute  inflammation  sometimes 
amounts  to  actual  pulpiness,  offering  scarcely  the  slightest  resist- 
ance to  the  finger.  Occasionally  a  sanions,  puriform  fluid  is 
infiltrated  through  the  whole  of  the  part  affecteil,  and  this  may 
or  may  not  l>e  accompanied  with  circumscribed  abscesses.  The 
colour  may  be  an  ordinary,  though  muddy  red ;  it  may  be  preter- 
naturally  pale,  or,  when  the  inHammatory  congestion  has  been 
greats  as  in  India,  it  may  be  a  deep  l)lack. 

Chronic  softening  is  more  connnonly  pale,  as  if  the  vessels  had 
not  tone  to  circulate  the  blood.  It  has  also  more  of  a  friable 
than  of  a  pulpy  character.  It  may  accompany  any  structural 
disease  of  the  liver. 


Chapter  X- 


ADIPOSE  and  CHOLESTERINE  DEGENERATION. 

From  the  experiments  of  Braconnet  and  Vauquelin,  it  apjiears 
that  the  liver  naturally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter, 
and  that  it  also  secretes  another  adipose  principle,  met  with  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  likewise,  and  known  by  the  name  of  cho' 
le&terine.  Should  the  fatty  matter  and  cholesterine  happen  to  be 
secreted  in  increased  quantities,  or  to  be  modified  in  their  quali- 
ties, they  impart  to  the  liver  a  pale  yellow,  or  yellowish  grey 
colour,  resembling  decayed  leaves,  and  attended  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  consistence.  The  affection  is  represented  in  Fig.  107. 
Such  livers  grease  the  scalpel,  and  easily  yield  the  oily  principles 
by  boiling  \  the  quantity  amounting  sometimes  only  to  a  few 
drops,  and  occasionally  to  more  by  measure  than  the  hepatic 
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parenchyma  itself*  In  some  cases»  the  secretion  is  infiltrated 
through  the  whole  organ,  and  in  others  it  exists  only  partially. 
Instead  of  being  infiltrated,  it  is  occasionally  accumulated  in  cir- 
cumscrihed  spots,  like  tubercle  or  pus,  forming  grey  or  white 
masses,  which  push  aside  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  and  pre- 
sent all  the  physical  properties  of  fat.  Such  masses  have  been 
found,  consisting  exclusively  of  cholesterine.  In  almost  every 
instance,  fatty  degeneration  of  tlie  liver  occurs  in  consumptive 
patients.  Hence,  Andral  offers  the  hypothesis  that  as,  in  such 
persons,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrogen  ceases  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  broncliial  mucous  membrane,  hi  the  form  of  aqueous 
vapour,  it  is  sepai'ated  in  excess  from  the  blood  in  the  hepatic 
parenchyma,  and  so  produces  the  fatty  matter*  (Path.  Anat.,  ii. 
595.) 


Chapter  XL 


MELANOSIS     OF    THE     LIVER. 

This  affection  is  very  rare  in  the  liver.  It  presents  the  same 
characters  here  as  in  other  tissues :  the  reader  is,  therefore,  re- 
ferred for  an  account  of  it  to  the  chapter  on  BIelanosis,  p,  49. 
Fig,  109  is  an  external  view  of  melanosis  of  the  liver.  Some 
of  the  tumours  are  slightly  elevated  above  the  surface. 


Chapter  XII, 
SEROUS    CYSTS    ANI>    HYDATIDS. 

These  are  more  frequent  in  the  liver  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other 
organ  except  the  kidney. 

Serous  eysts,  also  denominated  aqueous  encyded  tumoutM,  are 
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often  confounded  with  hydatids,  though  essentially  different ;  the 
latter  being  parasitic  animals,  and  the  former  not.  Serous 
cysts,  represented  in  Fig.  108,  are  usually  found  at  the  surface 
of  the  liver,  in  which  they  make  a  depression,  6»  equal  in  depth 
to  about  one-third  of  their  perpendicular  diameter.  They  are 
covered  by  the  peritoneum,  wliich,  when  peeled  off,  as  in  the  cyst 
a,  leaves  the  tumour  ahnost  as  ti-ansparent  as  water.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  cyst,  together  with  the  peritoneum,  is  seen  at  e. 
W'hen,  however,  the  tumour  is  large,  the  cyst  is  much  thicker 
and  stronger-  The  base,  6,  is  traversed  in  an  irregularly  reticu- 
lated manner,  by  slightly  elevated  filaments  of  cellular  tissue. 
The  most  common  size  of  the  tumours  is  that  of  a  marble,  but 
they  may  increase  to  a  magnitude  capable  of  containing  many 
pints.  The  fluid  is  generally  almost  as  clear  and  colourless  as 
water;  sometimes  it  has  a  slight  amber  tint,  as  in  Fig,  108. 
After  it  has  been  poured  off,  I  have  commonly  observed  a  few 
fine  flakes  of  a  concrete,  glistening,  greasy  matter  remaining  in 
the  cyst.  The  fluid,  when  analyzed,  is  found  to  consist  of  water 
containing  the  smallest  possible  proportion  of  albumen  and  other 
animal  matter. 

Serous  cysts  may  inflame ;  whence  their  coats  may  thicken  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  lines,  may  acquire  a  fibrous  and  fibro- 
cartilaginous density,  and  may  even  undergo  ossification.  The 
contained  fluid  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  rendered  thick  and 
purulent.  The  disease  sometimes  tenninates,  both  in  the  liver 
and  elsewhere,  in  fungous  and  hseniorrhagie,  though  not  malig- 
nant ulceration. 

From  two  cases  by  Mr.  Brodie,  (London  Med.  Gaz.,  voL  i, 
p.  334,)  and  from  the  able  researches  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  (read  to 
the  Med.  Cbir^  Soc.,  December  11,  18S2,)  it  appears  to  be  well 
established,  that  if  the  fluid  be  drawn  off'  by  a  trochar  before  in- 
flanunation  of  the  cyst  has  taken  place,  even  though  the  tumour 
have  attained  the  capacity  of  two  or  three  pints  or  more,  a  favour- 
able termination  may  be  anticipated.    Nor  is  this  to  be  despaired 
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of  even  after  inflammation  has  set  in,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  fluid 
has  been  altered. 

Hydatids, — These  are  found  enclosed  in  a  cyst,  often  vei^  large, 
and  occasionally  attaining  a  size  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  liver 
itself.  Though,  when  small,  the  cyst  may  he  tliin  and  trans- 
parent, it  sooner  becomes  thickened  and  indurated  than  the  serous 
cyst ;  a  circumstance  attributable  to  the  irritation  constantly  \ 
maintained  by  the  enclosed  animals^  The  external  layers  of  aj 
tliick  cyst  are  usually  tibro-cartilaginous,  while  those  within  are 
soft  and  pulpy^  as  if  formed  by  recent  depositions  of  lymph.  The 
fluid,  at  first  watery  and  not  coagulable  by  heat,  soon  acquires  a 
mucilaginous  consistence,  and  a  greenish  yellow  colour;  and 
keeping  pace  with  the  changes  in  the  cyst,  it  eventually  be- 
comes thick,  viscid,  and  purulent*  Like  the  fluid  of  the  serous 
cyst,  it  often  contains  a  glistening  greasy  matter. 

The  hydatids  vary  much  in  number  and  appearance.  Some- 
times a  single  large  hydatid  almost  completely  fills  a  thin  cyst; 
in  other  cases,  a  few  globular  hydatids,  seldom  larger  than  mai'- 
bles  and  walnuts,  float  in  a  large  quantity  of  thin  fluid ;  in  other 
instances,  a  great  nimiber  of  small  hydatids  are  suspended  in  a 
thick,  dirty,  mucilaginous  secretion ;  and,  finally,  we  sometimes 
see  the  cyst  filled  with  an  immense  mass  of  pulpy  membranes, 
consisting  of  the  remnants  of  extinct  hydatids,  as  if  the  si^e  of  j 
the  cavity  had  been  insufficient  to  allow  the  develops  men  t  and  i 
maintain  tlie  vitality  of  so  great  a  number  beyond  a  certain 
point. 

The  symptoms  of  serous  cysts  and  hydatids  are  of  a  two-fold 
nature ;  one  class  resulting  from  mere  pressure  of  the  tumour, 
and  the  other  from  inflanmiatory  irritation  of  the  cyst. 

1.  Pressure  occasions  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  with  inability  of  lying  in  particular  positions  ; 
operating  in  the  direction  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  it  gives  rise  to 
difliculty  of  respiration,  cough  and  palpitation ;  interfering  with  the 
stomach,  it  excites  nausea  and  vomitings  irritating  the  liver  itself, 
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It  occasions  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  with 
aching  of  the  right  shoulder ;  compressing  the  great  biliary 
ducts,  it  breeds  jaundice  ;  and  obstructing  the  circiilatiuu  tlii'ough 
the  vena  porta*,  it  leads  to  ascites.  Should  the  increase  of  the 
tumour  be  griulual,  these  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  jaun- 
dice and  ascites,  may  exist  for  several  years  without  greatly 
deteriorating  the  general  health ;  but,  at  length,  constitutional 
disturbance,  with  emaciation,  and  frequently  with  jaundice  and 
ascites,  take  place,  and  destroy  the  patient  by  gradual  ex- 
haustion. 

2.  The  symptoms  resulting  from  inflammatory  irritation  of  the 
eyg|»  are  much  more  serious  and  rapid.  They  are  analogous  to 
those  of  internal  suppuration  in  general,  and  are  fatal  by  hectic 
and  marcor.  If,  however,  a  vent,  either  natural  or  artificial,  be 
given  to  the  matter,  the  cyst,  in  many  instances,  readily  closes, 
and  the  patient  recovers. 

Hydatid  cysts  being  much  more  apt  to  inflame  than  serous 
^sts,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  the  contained  animals, 
they  constitute  a  pro  portion  ably  more  dangerous  form  of  disease ; 
and,  on  the  same  principle,  those  hydatid  cysts  are  the  least  dan- 
gerous which  contain  the  fewest  hydatids  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  fluid. 

Serous  and  hydatid  cysts  may  open  externally,  through  the 
abdominal  parietes  ;  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  ;  into  the 
cavi^  of  the  peritoneum ;  into  tliat  of  the  pleura  ;  and  into  the 
bronchi. 


i 


Division  II. 

DISEASES      OF     THE      BILIARY     APPARATUS. 

The  diseases  of  the  biliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder  are  the  results 
of  inflammation,  acute  or  chronicj  or  of  the  presence  of  biliary 
calculi.    They  occasion  little  inconvenience,  unless,  by  contracting 
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or  obliterating  the  canals,  they  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
bile,  the  retention  of  which  gives  rise  to  fomiidable,  and  evee 
fatnl  symptoois. 

Acute  inflammation,  either  originating  in  the  biliary  ducts,  or 
propagated  from  the  duodenum^  may  cause  such  tumefaction  of 
the  mucous  membrane  as  greatly  to  contract,  and  even  totally 
obliterate  the  tubes  affected. 

Chronic  inflammation  may  occasion  hypertroj>hy  and  indura- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  the 
eflPect  of  which  is  to  contract  or  obliterate  the  ducts;  but,  should 
the  bile,  by  its  quantity,  exert  an  unusual  distensive  power,  the 
ducts,  having  lost  a  portion  of  their  natural  elasticity,  may  be- 
come dilated. 

Inflammation,  either  acute  or  chronic,  may  cause  softening, 
ulceration,  and  even  perforation  of  the  biliary  ducts.  In  the 
latter  case  the  bile  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

Inflammation  causes  the  same  alterations  in  the  gall-bladder, 
as  in  the  ducts.  Its  walls  may  be  red,  tumid,  softened,  ulcerated, 
or  perforated ;  or  they  may  undergo  hypertrophy ;  and  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue  may  become  tibrous,  tibro-cartihiginous, 
tubercidous,  calcareous,  and  even  osseous.  The  interior  of  the 
gall-bladder  may  he  the  seat  of  various  morbid  secretions,  as 
mucus,  calculi,  pus,  blood,  &c. 

The  gall-bladder  may  be  affected  with  atrophy,  by  winch 
its  cavity  may  be  greatly  contracted  or  conijiletely  obliterated. 
The  usual  cause  is  an  obstacle  in  the  ductus  cysticus  preventing 
the  ingress  of  bile ;  but  the  affection  is  frequently  unconnected 
with  any  manifest  cause. 

Dilatation  of  the  biliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder  is  a  common 
occurrence.  It  generally  proceeds  from  an  obstacle  to  tlie  egress 
of  the  bile,  as  a  calculus,  iibro-cellular  thickening  of  the  ducts, 
external  tumours  compressing  them,  &c.  The  dilatation  from 
these  causes  sometimes  extends,  in  a  very,  sensible  form,  even  to 
the  finest  subdivisions  of  the  biliary  canals,  while  the  large 
trunks  may  acquire  the  diameter  of  a  finger  or  more*     The  pre- 
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sence  of  an  enormous  calculus  has  even  been  known  to  enlarge 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus  to  the  size  of  the  duodenum* 
(CruveiUiier.)  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  dilatahility  of  the  gall'ducts,  the  bile  will  sometimes  force 
its  way  past  the  largest  calculi.  The  gall-bladder,  under 
the  influence  of  obstacles  in  the  ductus  communis  choledochus, 
may  acquire  five  or  six  tunes  its  natural  magnitude. 

To  produce  the  above  effects  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  the 
obstruction  should  be  very  considerable.  Thus  Cruveilhier  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  cancerous  lymphatic  glands,  compressing 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  had  caused  enlargement  of 
the  gall-bladder  to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  bladder ;  yet  slight 
pressure  on  it  caused  the  bile  to  pour  into  the  duodenum. 

Further,  cases  have  been  met  with  in  which  the  biliary  ducts 
were  as  large  as  the  vena  portae,  without  the  presence  of  any 
obstacle  impeding  the  passage  of  the  bile.  In  such  instances  the 
dilatation  must  either  be  attributed  to  an  obstacle  which  has  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  passages  incapable  of  recovering  them- 
selves by  their  contractibility ;  or  it  must  be  ascribed  simply  to 
an  inordinate  secretion  of  bile  causing  their  over-distentiom 

Alterations  of  the  Blle^  and  Biliary  Calculi. — No  necessary 
relation  of  cause  and  eflfect  can  be  traced  between  the  alterations 
of  the  bile  and  those  of  the  liver.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  derangements  of  secretion  in  general  often  depend  more  on 
lesions  which  elude  our  observation  than  on  those  which  are  ap- 
parent. Thus,  by  changing  the  food,  or,  in  other  words,  modi- 
fying the  blood,  Majendie  was  enabled  to  alter  at  pleasm'e 
the  composition  of  the  bile. 

Some  bile  is  almost  harmless,  w^hile  that  fi'om  other  subjects  is 
poisonous,  producing  pustules,  ulcers,  &c.,  on  the  tongue  and 
lip#,  and  even  occasioning  death* 

The  colour  of  bile  may  range  from  black  to  an  almost  transpa- 
rent white,  through  numerous  intermediate  shades  of  green, 
browDj  orange,  and  yellow.  Its  consistence  may  be  as  thick  as 
pitch,  or  as  fluid  as  water. 
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The  different  chemical  elements  vary  io  tlieir  nature  and  pro- 
portions. The  yellow  matter,  or  the  resin,  may  be  predominant; 
choiesterine  may  be  superadded ;  and,  in  some  cases,  especially  of 
fatty  liver,  little  more  is  found  than  water  and  albumen* 

Biliary  calculi,  sometimes  merely  a  mixture  of  mucus  and 
inspissated  healthy  bile,  most  frequently  result  from  altera- 
tions of  chemical  compositions,  the  more  insoluble  principles 
being  precipitated  when  existing^  in  excess*  Andral  gives  five 
varieties:  viz.  L  consisting  of  the  yellow  matter  of  the  bile; 
2,  of  tlje  resin ;  3.  of  choiesterine ;  4,  of  picromel ;  and,  5. 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  A  sixth  variety  would  comprise  those  con- 
sisting of  several  of  the  above  constituents  combined. 

Some  calculi  are  of  a  brilliant  polished  black,  as  Fig,  102^ 
though  they  may  be  brown  w^ithin  ;  others  are  of  a  deep  green, 
as  Fig,  98  ;  others  are  of  a  rich  brown,  as  Fig.  101 ;  and  others 
are  almost  white.  Some  have  a  crystalline  texture,  and  a 
brilliant  semi-transparent  fracture.  Calculi  may  vary  from  the 
size  of  grains  of  sand  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg  or  more,  as 
in  Figs.  98  and  100.  When  many  exist  together  in  the  gall- 
bladder, they  have  facets  on  them  caused  by  contact  and  compres- 
sion. Large  calculi  in  the  ducts  are  sometimes  composed  of 
smaller  w*ith  facets,  agglutinated  together  by  inspissated  mucus, 
as  in  Fig.  98. 

Calculi  are  found — L  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  as  in 
Fig.  Ill,  where  they  are  surrounded  by  a  fibro-cellular  cyst; 
but  whether  they  are  deposited  in  the  capillary  gall-ducts,  or 
in  the  interior  of  the  acini,  is  uncertain ;  2.  in  the  larger  ducts, 
especially  the  hepaticua^  cyaticus^  and  cholethcfms ;  3.  in  the 
gall-bladder.  In  the  latter,  as  many  as  a  thousand  have  been 
found.  It  is  by  inflammation  of  the  cystic  mucous  membrane, 
and  scarcely  ever  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  presence, 
that  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder  give  rise  to  inconvenient 
s}'mptoms. 

From  observations,  principally  on  sheep,  CruveUhier  is  led  to 
believe  that  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  bUiary  radicles. 
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may  be  the  origin  of  a  lesion  commonly  mistaken  for  tubercles. 
"  Having/'  says  be,  '*  bad  occasion  to  examine  a  certain  imniber 
af  livers  of  new-born  infants,  studded  with  tubercles,  and  the 
tubercles,  when  cut,  haviJig  presented  a  cavity  filled  with  con- 
crete bile,  I  have  doubted  whether  these  pretended  tubercles 
were  not  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  biliary  radicles,  which, 
obliterated  at  certain  distances  by  adhesive  inflammation,  became 
biliary  cysts/'  Some  of  the  cavities  were  unilocular,  as  Fig.  1 14, 
e,  and  others  were  multiloeular.  Nearly  all  were,  in  the  case  re- 
presented by  the  Fig.,  filled  with  biliary  concretions.  Many  of 
the  tubercles,  whether  solitary,  i,  or  agglomerated,  a,  were 
perfectly  solid,  of  fibrous  density,  and  were  probably  formed  by 
the  obliteration  of  cysts.  The  walls  of  the  cysts,  in  all  the  cases 
examined  by  Cruveilliier,  were  very  thick  and  resistent. 

He  is  disposed  to  believe  that  biliary  cysts  may  attain  a  consi- 
derable size;  for  in  one  case  he  found  a  multitude,  of  various 
dimensions,  some  as  large  as  pigeon's  eggs.  They  were  partly 
at  the  surface,  which  they  elevated,  and  partly  in  the  interior, 
were  completely  isolated  from  the  biliary  ducts,  and  contained  a 
liquid  strongly  tinged  with  yellow.  They  are  represented  in 
Fig.  115. 
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Chapter  L 


GENERA  I.     ARRANGEMENT. 

Lesions  op  Circulation. 

I*  Hyperaemia. — This  may  exist,  first,  uith  a  healtliy  state  of 
the  intestine,  being  a  result  of.  A,  a  niechanical  retardation  of  the 
blood  from  im  obstacle  in  anottier  part  of  the  circulation,  as  in  the 
heait,  liver,  or  lungs :  B,  prnt-morteni  gravitation  of  the  blood  to 
the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  canal :  C,  transudation  of  blood 
through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  Irom  cadaveric  decomposition. 
Secondly,  hypersemia  n\ay  result  from  disease  of  the  intestine : 
viz.  A,  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic :  B,  other  irritations,  as 
diarrhoea* 

IL  Anamiia. 

Lesions  of  Nutrition. 

L  Hypertrophy,  A,  of  the  mucous  membrane,  embracing  not 
only  diffuse  thickening,  but  partial  or  circumscribed  excrescences 
constituting  what  have  been  denominated  vegetations,  polypi, 
fungi,  cancer :  B,  of  the  mucous  follicles ;  C,  of  the  sub-mucous 
and  sub-peritoneal  cellular  tissue,  and  of  the  muscular  coat, 
lesions  commonly  denominated  scirrhus  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines. 

IL  Atrophy,  A,  of  the  mucous  coat :  B,  of  the  muscular :  C, 
of  all  the  coats. 
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IIL  Softening,  A,  of  the  mucous  coat:  B,  of  all  the  coats. 

IV,  Ulceration,  A,  from  small  spots  of  inflammation  :  B,  from 
difiuse  inflammation  :  C,  from  softening  with  or  \nthout  injection  : 
D,  from  preteniatural  development,  generally  inflammatory,  of 
the  isolated  or  the  aggregated  mucous  follicles;  E,  from  gan- 
grene :  F,  from  tuhercles  in  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue. 

V,  Per/oration,  A,  from  ulcers :  B,  from  softening :  C,  from 
over-distension  either  by  flatus,  (seen  only  in  animals,)  by  the 
effort  of  vomiting  or  straining,  or  by  external  pressure  :  D,  per- 
foration called  spontaneous y  the  cause  of  which  is  doubtful :  E, 
perforation  into  the  canal j  occasioned  by  abscesses,  &c.  exterior 
to  it 

VI,  Changes  of  capaeity^  subsequent  to  various  lesions  of 
nutrition  * 

Lesions  of  Secretion, 

L  Morbid  secretions  in  the  mucous  metnbrane:  viz.,  A,  the 
Baturai  secretions  of  mucus,  perspirable  vapour,  and  gases, 
increased  in  quantity^ :  B,  new  secretions,  namely,  a,  blood ;  J, 
melanosis  ;  r,  ]m6 ;  rf,  tuberculous  matter ;  <?,  false  membrane ; 
f,  calculous  concretions, 

IL  Morbid  secretions  beneath  the  mucous  tnembrane:  viz,  a, 
blood;  6,  serum;  c,  fat;  d,  gases;  e^  pus;  f  melanosis;  g^ 
tubercle,  f 

Of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  the  alimentary  canal  is  that  in  which 
identity  of  lesions  least  frequently  indicates  identity  of  symptoms. 


•  For  congenital  lesions,  a  §ubjecl  not  requiring  fklincations,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Andral,  Path.  AnaL  II.  p.  153* 

t  For  inieRtmal  worms  or  entosoa,  the  reader  i«  referred  to  AndraU  Path. 
Anat.  IL*  p.  209.  After  reviewing  the  anatomical  aUerationa  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  this  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  functional  derangements  separately, 
and  inquire  to  what  anatomical  condition  of  the  canal  each  of  them  cor- 
responds. To  this  instructive  inquiry  (ibid,  p,  218)  the  reader  is  referred  ;  also 
to  a  disquisition  on  the  local  origin  of  fever,  (p.  242)  and  an  account  of  the 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  diseases  of  the  various  organs. 
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ence  it  is  impossible  to  elassily  tlie  lesions  according  to  dis- 
eases ;  that  is,  according  to  groups  of  syniptoms  to  ivhich  par- 
beular  desigaatioos  have  been  assigned,  as  enteritis,  diarrhoea, 
&€•  ;  I  therefore  propose  to  follow  very  nearly  tlie  above 
arrangement. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  study  of  gastro-intestinal 
alterEtioDS  is,  to  determine  whether  they  are  the  results  of  disease 
of  the  part  or  not,  W'ith  the  view  of  diminishing  this  difficulty 
I  shall,  before  illustrating  the  individual  morbid  alterations,  pre- 
sent a  sketch  of  the  natural  state  of  the  part,  and  of  the  changes 
to  wliich  it  is  liable  from  causes  independent  of  disease. 


Chapter  1 1. 


hyperjEmia  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

There  are  very  few  subjects  in  which  redness  may  not  be 
observed  in  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  has  led  to  a 
double  error.  One  paiiy  have  regarded  a  degree  of  redness  as 
natural ;  another  have  too  constantly  mistaken  it  for  inflam- 
mation. The  difficulty  of  steering  between  these  two  errors  is 
great,  and  there  is  not  any  subject  in  pathological  anatomy  w  here, 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  judgment,  greater  importance 
attaches  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  part, 
and  of  its  modifications  unconnected  with  disease. 


The  natural  Colour  of  the  Aiimentary  CanaL 

The  intestinal  mucous  menibi'ane  of  a  living  animal,  during  a 
tranquil  state  of  the  circulation,  is  observed  to  be  of  a  red  tint 
somewbat  deeper  than  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek 
La  a  Leal  thy  man.  This  tint  is  replaced  by  uniibrm  paleness,  or, 
at  the  utmost,  by  a  delicate  rosy  tinge  when  the  animal  is  de- 
prii'ed  of  life  \iithout  much  loss  of  blood,  which  causes  preter- 
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natural  paleness,  and  without  asphyxia*  which  causes  mechanical 
injection.  It  thus  appears  that  the  mucous  niemhrane,  like  the 
skin,  tends  to  become  pale  at*ter  death.  Accordingly,  in  the 
human  species  as  well  as  in  animals,  it  has  been  found  of  this 
colour  in  most  cases  of  accidental  death  occurring  during  a  state 
of  perfect  health.* 

The  pale  colour,  liowever,  has  not  the  same  shades  in  all  parts 
of  the  canal  and  at  all  ages.  In  the  stomacli,  and  still  more  in 
the  great  intestine,  of  the  adult,  it  presents  a  dead-white  line, 
while  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  it  is  of  an  ashy  or  greyish 
white,  which  diminishes  towards  the  end  of  the  ileum.  Such, 
then,  is  the  natural  colour  in  the  adult. 

In  the  foetus  and  very  young  infant,  the  membrane  is  tinged  of 
a  rose-colour,  which,  gradually  diminishing,  is  replaced  in  chil- 
dren by  a  milky  and  satiny  whiteness :  this  becomes  dinnner 
towards  pubeily,  and,  in  the  adult,  passes  into  the  ashy-grey 
shade  above  described.  In  the  aged,  the  grey  colour  becomes 
more  decided  and  general,  being  in  some  measure  dependent  on 
the  dilated  and  congested  state  of  the  submucous  veins,  whicli 
impart  a  colour  to  tlie  super-imposed  membrane.  In  extreme  old 
age,  however,  and  in  young  children  who  have  died  of  marasmus, 
the  majpimum  degree  of  paleness  is  sometimes  observed,  being 
connected  with  the  anaemia  which  exists  under  both  these  circum- 
stances* I  recently  saw  the  intestine  of  an  old  man  as  white 
as  if  it  had  been  long  in  maceration, 

Hyperaemia  independent  of  Disease  of  the  Canal. 

There  are  numerous  circumstances  preceding,  attending,  or 
following  dissolutioiL  capable  of  imparting  a  red  colour  to  the 
alimentarj^  canab     The  causes  operating  before  death  are, — 

L  Digestion.  During  chymification,  the  interior  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  during  chylification  that  of  the  duodenum,  jejunum 
and  ileum,  is  observed  in  living  animals  to  acquire  an  increased 


•  See  numerous  canes  by  Ditlard,  **  De  la  Membr.  Muq,"  p.  5iet  »eq* 
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of  reduess ;  and  this  continues  to  a  certain  extent  after 
death ;  for  in  the  part  where  the  process  was  going  on  at  the 
moment  of  dissolution,  the  inncous  membrane  presents  a  beau- 
tifully delicate  rose-colour.*  It  is  not  very  appreciable  below  the 
duodenum. 

2.  All  circumstances  opposing  the  free  return  of  the  venous 
blcNxl  from  the  intestines  to  the  right  side  of  the  lieart ;  namely, 
asphy^a,- — obstructions  of  the  vena  portse,  whether  by  disease  of 
the  liver,  tumours  situated  in  the  course  of  its  principal  intestinal 
divisions  or  coagula  in  the  vein  itself;  strangulation  of  the 
intestines;  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  affections  of  the 
luogs  attended  w^ith  considerable  dyspnoea.  Asphyxia  operates 
more  or  less  in  almost  every  ease  of  slow  and  difficult  dissolution. 
The  effect  of  tlie  above  mechanical  causes  afhnits  of  ocular 
demonstration ;  for  if  a  coil  of  intestine  be  denuded  in  an  animal 
^Dwly  suffocating,  the  redness  is  observed  to  become  more  deep 
and  unifonn  in  proportion  as  the  dyspncea  increases  :  again,  if  the 
vena  porta;  be  tied,  not  only  does  the  mucous  membrane  become 
of  a  rich  red,  but  the  blood  sometimes  transudes  through  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  and  either  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  canal  or 
fonns  ecchyniosis  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue. 

The  redness  from  the  present  class  of  causes  is,  of  course,  less, 
in  proportion  as  the  body  is,  from  any  circumstances,  in  a  more 
exsanguine  state. 

The  degree  of  redness  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
cause.  In  tlie  low  est  degree  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  bluish 
intumescence  of  the  larger  sub-mucous  veins ;  certain  branches 
in  the  mucous  membrane  next  become  injected,  presenting  the 
different  gradations  of  ramiform  vascularity  :  finally,  the  capillary 
net-work  is  completely  affected,  and  the  result  is  a  uniform  red 
stain*  These  characters  generally  pervade  a  large  extent  of 
intestine :  but  if  cii-cumscribed,  winch  is  rare,  they  may  form 
bands,  patches,  streaks,  spots,  or  mere  points  :    every  appear- 


*  BilUrd,  cases  9,  10,  11,  and  12;  also  others  at  p.  ^0 
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ance,  in  short,  which  we  see  produced  by  inflanimatioD.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  redness  be  iuflara- 
matory  or  not,  accessarj^  circiirastances,  presently  to  be  described* 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Redness  occasioned  after  death  is  referable  to  two  principal 
causes:  1*  gravitation  of  the  blood;  2.  its  transudation  through 
the  parietes  of  its  vessels.  (Path.  Anat.  ii.  p.  14.) 

1*  It  has  been  proved  by  MM.  Trousseau  and  Rigot,  that 
in  animals  placed  in  every  possible  position  innnediately  after 
death,  the  blood  invariably  gravitates  to  the  most  dependent  parts 
of  the  intestineg.  The  same  has  been  fully  confiniied  by  obser- 
vation on  the  human  subject.  The  redness  may  present  all  the 
characters  just  described  as  resulting  from  mechanical  injection, 
except  the  transudation  of  blood  into  the  interior  of  the  canal. 

Injection  from  gravitation  or  hypostasis  conmiences  imme- 
diately after  death,  and  continues  till  the  blood  has  cooled  down 
to  the  point  of  coagulation.  Hence  it  wiU  be  greater,  cieieris 
paribuitj  in  cases  where  the  temperature  is  naturally  or  artiticially 
maintained  for  an  unusually  long  period,  or  where,  from  a  morbid 
peculiarity,  the  blood  remains  in  a  preternatural ly  fluid  state.  It 
will  also  be  greater  in  subjects  abounding  with  blood,  and  m 
those  affected  previous  to  death  with  congestion  of  the  portal 
system, 

2.  Transudation  of  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
is  the  second  cause  of  red  colouration  produced  after  death.  It 
commences  simultaneously  with  putrefaction,  and  takes  place  in  all 
the  vessels,  large  as  well  as  small.  Thus  it  forms  the  red  spots 
almost  always  observed  along  the  veins  of  the  greater  extremity 
of  the  stomach,  when  the  subject  is  examined  more  than  thirty-six 
iir  forty  hours  after  death.  These  spots,  extending  and  coalescing, 
constitute  nmltiform  groups,  bands,  streaks^  &c. ;  and  eventually, 
not  only  the  tract  of  the  vessel**,  but  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ 
becomes  more  or  less  uniformly  tinged.  When  there  is  much 
congeslion  of  the  vessels,  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  equally, 
all  the  other  coats  uiay  become  thoroughly  sotiked  and  reddened. 
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Complete  transudation  may  take  place  within  tlie  brief  space  of 
turentj'-four  hours,  provided  putrefaction  be  favoured  by  a  high 
•ammer  temperature  and  atmospheric  humidity.  Under  such 
circumstances  blood  may  even  transude  into  the  interior  of  the 
canal. 

Transudation  from  the  spleen  also,  particularly  when  the  blood 
of  this  organ  is  very  liquid,  may  communicate  a  stain  to  the 
stomach. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Billard,  presents  a  synopsis  of 
the  characters  of  congestive  redness  as  compared  with  inflam- 
matory:— 


Cojigeslite  Redness. 

1.  With  or  without  manifest  thick- 
cmng  of  the  membrane.* 

2.  Almost  always  in  a  depend ing^ 
part  of  the  tube. 

3.  With  general  injection  of  the  ab- 
dominal vessels. 

4.  With  an  obstacle  to  the  course 
of  the  blood  (as  from  obstruction  in 
the    Yena    porlBB,     Srver,    heart,     or 

5.  Seldom  consisting  in  an  iso- 
iBled  injeciioTij  but  often  occupying 
a  whole  coil  of  intestioe,  or  an  entire 
intestine. 

6.  Without  increased  facility  of  de- 
taching the  mucous  membrane,  which 
can  only  be  lorn  off  in  small  flaps,  as 
in  the  healthy  state* 

7  Without  abundance  or  thickening 
of  the  inierual  mucous  secretion^  but 
f^metimes  with  exudation  of  blood. 


Infiammaiory  Redness. 

1 .  With  or  with  on  i  m  an  i  fest  th  ic  ken- 
ing  of  the  membrane. 

2.  IndiflTerently  in  a  depending  or 
non-depending  part  of  the  tube. 

3*  Without  general  injection  of  the 
abdominal  vessels. 

4.  Without  an  obstacle  to  the  course 
of  the  btood. 


5.  Sometimes  consisting  only   in   a 
limited  local  injection. 


6.  With  friability  of  the  sub-mucons 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  possibility  of 
detaching  the  mucous  membrane  in 
large  flaps. 

7.  With  abundance  and  thickening 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  secretion^  and 
sometimes  with  exhalation  of  blood. 


♦  To  make  this  character  to  a  certain  degree  distinctive,  it  should  be  added 
that  real  thickening  is  frequent  in  inflammation  ;  but  that  in  congestion^  there  is 
nierely  vascular  intumescence*  and  this  not  very  appreciable  except  in  extreme 
cases,  and  untVequenl  in  mere  congestion,  particularly  in  that  resnlting  from 
gravitation  alone. 
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Should    lymph,     uU*erations,     enlarged    mucous    glauds,   "w" 
elevated,  dark-red  patclies  of  inurexis  inemlirune  of  a  fungous 
appearance,  be  observed,  they  afford  additional  evidence  that  the 
redness  is  inflammatory  rather  than  congestive. 

It  is  convenient  to  notice  here  the  discolouratious  produced  by 
intestinal  gases  and  bile. 

Blrn^d  inclosed  in  a  bladder  and  immersed  in  different  gases 
undergoes  remarkable  alterations  of  colour  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
same  alterations  are  Ibund  to  be  sustained  by  blood  exposed, 
through  the  parietes  of  its  vessels,  to  gases  developed  in  the 
intestines.  As  the  gases  are  in  general  a  result  of  putrei'action^ 
it  is  commonly  not  until  this  process  is  considerably  advanced, 
that  tlie  alterations  take  place*  The  prevailing  colours  are 
various  tints  of  green  and  brown. 

A  rich  yellow  colour  is  not  unfrequently  impai-ted  to  the 
stomach  and  intestines  by  the  bile,  which,  in  such  cases,  instead 
of  merely  overspretuling  the  mucous  membrane  in  its  ordinary 
manner,  combines  with  it,  and  produces  a  stain  incapable  of  being 
removed  by  washing.  This  is,  by  Andral  and  others,  ascribed  to 
the  presence  of  an  acid,  which,  setting  the  yellow  matter  at 
liberty,  places  it  in  circumstances  more  favourable  to  imbibi- 
tion. 

Yellow  patches  or  bauds  of  greater  or  less  extent  are  some- 
times  seen  in  the  mucous  mend)rane  of  the  duodeinnn  or 
jejunum  in  its  healthy  state.  The  natin*e  of  these  is  not 
positively  ascertained.  Billard  thinks  that  they  take  place  sub- 
sequent to  death. 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  intestinal  dii^colouration  resulting 
from  causes  independent  of  disease  of  the  intestine  itself 

Hyperaemia  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  from  Di»eme. 

Wk  have  now  to  examine  redness  produced  by  acute  and  chronic 
inflanunatioii,  and  to  eudpuvour  to  ascertain  and  illustrate  the 
characters  by  which  it  may  best  be  discriminated  from  passive 
redness. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  clearest  and  most  uiietjuivocal  evidence 
of  the  effects  of  acute  iriflammation,  it  is  best  to  adopt  what 
in  chemical  language  would  be  called  a  synthetic  mode  of 
proceeding :  viz.  to  pro<luce  the  inflanmiatioa  by  the  introduction 
of  irritating  poisons  into  the  stomach. 

The  results  of  such  a  process  are  found  to  be  as  follows : — 
1.  A  slight  irritation  is  productive  of  an  arborescent  or  raniiform 
vascular  injection.  2,  When  the  irritation  is  greater,  the  in- 
ten'als  between  the  ramitications  are  more  tilled  up,  and  the 
appearance  is  that  of  a  minute  capilliform  net-work,  3.  When 
the  irritation  is  intense,  as  in  Fig.  118,  produced  by  a  large 
quantity  of  arsenic,  the  interstices  between  the  reticulations  ai'e 
completely  tilled  up^  and  the  result  is  a  diffuse  redness  of  greater 
or  less  depth,  Tlds  redness  is  sometimes  sj)Otted,  as  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance,  by  points  of  more  intense  intlamniation,  in  many  of 
which,  extravasations  exist,  partly  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  principally  in  its  substance,  and  in  the  subjacent  cellular 
tissue, ♦  In  other  cases,  as  when  poisons  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion are  employed,  the  colour,  instead  of  being  red,  is  violet, 
trov^Ti,  or  black. 

Now,  all  these  appearances  may  occur  in  inflanunation  result- 
iag  from  ordinary  causes.  We  therefore  proceed  to  examine 
ibem  more  in  detail ;  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  give  precision 
to  medical  language  by  the  employmeut  of  conventional  terms 
expressive  of  particular  states,  I  shall  adopt  those  of  Billard, 
which  are,  jjerhaps,  as  unexceptionable  as  can  be  selected* 

The  alterations  of  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  redu- 
cible to  four  principal  species,  namely,  red,  brown,  slate-coloured, 
and  black.  Between  each  of  these  there  are  intermediate  shades, 
which  can  be  imagined  or  delineated  with  more  precision  than 
they  can  be  described. 


*  The  gangrenous  spots  and   sloughs  a,  6,  were  occasitincd  by  Ihe  sloouurh 
pump, — See  Description  of  the  Plaleti,  Fig.  118. 
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The  Red  Cohur. 

This  presents  several  varieties  of  aspect,  which  may  be  charac- 
terized by  the  following  appellations: — 1.  Ramifonn  injection; 
2,  Capilliform  injection ;  3*  Redness  in  patches ;  4.  Diffuse 
redness ;  5.  Speckled  redness  ;  6.  Streaked  redness. 

Before  illustrating  these  varieties,  it  may  be  useful  to  remark  of 
inflammatory  redness  in  general,  that  it  proceeds,  in  its  formation, 
in  the  reverse  direction  of  the  mechanical  congestions.  In  the 
latter,  the  injection  commences  with  the  great  veins,  and  spreads 
from  these  to  the  capillaries.  In  inflammation,  on  the  contrary, 
it  most  frequently  happens  that  we  iind  only  the  capillaries 
injected,  wiiile  the  vessels  of  larger  diameter  are  devoid  of 
colour.  The  absence,  therefore,  of  general  congestion  of  the 
abdominal  vessels,  affords  an  argument  of  much  weight  that  the 
i"edness  is  inflammatory. 

L  Ramljbrm  Injection. — This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  119, 
fk>m  the  fundus  of  the  stomach.  It  consists  of  small  vascular 
ramifications,  not  appertaining  to  any  principal  trunk,  and  pro- 
ducing, by  the  elegance  of  their  arrangement,  an  effect  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  Injection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  a  transitory  irrita- 
tion, or  remaining  after  an  acute  attack,  presents  a  perfect  type  of 
the  present  variety ;  and,  in  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the 
conjunctiva,  the  appearance  depends  on  the  introduction  of  the 
red  particles  of  the  blood  into  vessels  naturally  not  destined  to 
receive  them, 

Ramifonn  injection  is  the  result  of  an  irritation  so  slight  as  to 
be  incapable  of  propelling  the  blood  into  the  finer  capillaries  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  It  is,  therefore,  either  the  first  trace  of  a 
mild  incipient  inflammation,  or  the  vestige  of  a  more  severe  in- 
flammation, which  lias  nearly  subsided.  This  fonn  of  inflamma- 
tion nmy  exist  without  producing  appreciable  symptoms. 

When  ramiform  injection  results  from  passive  congestion,  it  is 
connected  with  some  of  the  circumstances,  3,  4,  or  5,  in  the  table 
at  p.  151. 
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2.  CapUUform  Injection. — ^Wlieu  the  preceding  variety  l>ecomes 
so  crowded  with  fine  twigs  as  to  lose  its  branrU-like  appear- 
atice^  and  iorm  an  inextricable  reticular  interlace  me  ut,  it  consti- 
tutes the  present  variety,  represented  by  Fig.  116,  from  a  to  b.  It 
sometimes  surrounds,  or  is  continuous  with  parts  in  a  liigher 
degree  of  inflanimation,  as  the  part  i,  c,  of  the  same  Fig. ;  and  it 
occasionally  forms  beautiful  zones  aiomid  ulcers,  especially  those 
of  Peyer's  congregated  glands  in  the  ileum.  When  the  injection 
is  very  minute  and  close,  it  may  be  mistaken,  without  careful 
inspection,  for  difluse  redness. 

CapiUiform  injection  may  be  attended  with  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  softening  of  the  sub-mucous  cellular 
tissue,  allowing  the  membrane  to  be  peeled  off  in  flaps  of  one, 
lwa»  or  tln-ee  inches  in  length,  Iroin  the  edges  of  which  blood 
OOXB  in  minute  drops.  The  redness  is  completely  removed 
by  maceration  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  variety 
of  injection,  unless  very  Umited  in  extent,  is  attended  with  suffi- 
ciently marked  symptoms  of  inflammation.  When  retrograding, 
It  returns  to  the  rami  form  state. 

Passive  capilliform  injection  occurs  under  the  same  circum- 
itances,  and  may  be  discriminated  by  the  same  means,  as  passive 
rauiiform  injection,  of  which  it  is  merely  a  higher  degree. — (See 
Table,  p.  151.) 

3-  Redness  in  Patches. — Of  this,  an  exemplification  is  pre- 
sented by  Fig.  117,  trom  the  stomach.  The  patches  are  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  of  irregulai*  shape,  most  commonly  of  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  have  sound  portions  of  mucous  raem- 
brane  interposed  between  them.  Sometimes  they  are  very 
limited  in  number  and  size,  in  which  case  the  inflammation  is 
slight ;  but  in  other  cases  they  pervade  a  considerable  extent  of 
intestine,  are  attended  \rith  thickening  and  sensible  elevation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  above  the  surrounding  level,  and  with 
friability  of  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue ;  they  are  overspread 
wth  a  thick  tenacious  mucus,  and  occasionally  even  with  flakes 
of  false  membrane;    sometimes  they  terminate  in  minute  ulce- 
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rations.  These  characters  bespeak  inflammatioti  v(  iiigh  in- 
teusity. 

Redness  in  patches,  seated  in  the  great  inttfslioes,  particularly 
their  lower  part,  is  the  most  common  morbiil  alteration  presented 
by  simple  dysentery.*  When  seated  in  the  ileum,  it  is  attended 
with  the  symptoms  of  enteritis, f  and  is  common  in  fever. 

The  present  vaiiety  of  redness  is  fur  from  rare.  Some 
authors  have  even  regarded  it  as  perhaps  tlie  most  common  pro- 
duct of  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  niend>rane.  (Aber- 
crombie.)  This  is  very  conceivable ;  for  experiment  and  obser- 
vation have  proved  tbat  the  healthy  mucous  membrane  is  not 
possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  irritability,  and  that  irritants,  as 
certain  poisons,  or  foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  canal,  only 
produce  local  redness  in  patches  or  streaks,  bounded  as  it  were  to 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  irritating  agent, — (Billard,  De  la 
Membr,  Muq.  p.  201 ;  Boulland,  &c.) 

Passive  redness  in  patches  is  rare,  and  may  be  recognised  by 
the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  table  at  p.  151,  and  by 
the  alisence  of  the  other  anatomical  vestiges  of  inflanmiation  just 
described. 

4.  Diffuite  Rednejf&, — This  is  represented  by  Fig,  116,  b  to 
c,  but  the  colour  may  attain  any  degree  of  intensity,  as  that  of 
Fig.  117  or  118.  It  occupies,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  consider- 
able  extent  of  surface ;  for  instance,  the  whole  stomach,  the 
whole  duodenum,  or  the  whole  ileum.  In  cases  of  spasmodic 
cholera  in  tliis  country,  I  have,  in  several  instances,  seen  it  per- 
vade, with  a  rosy  colour,  the  whole  of  the  stomacli,  duodenum  and 
small  intestines*  In  general,  not  only  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
all  the  coats,  are  more  or  less  injected,  and  present  a  pink  colour 
externally. 

Diffuse  redness  is  the  result  of  a  higher  degree  of  iuBani- 
jnation  than  any  other  variety  ;  in  it,  tlierelbre,  the  other  vestiges 


*  Vid.  Caiseii  B4  and  S5,  by  Abercroinbie,  **  Oti  the  Iiitebtiui&l  Caiml.'* 
t  Ibid,  Case  9L 
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inflamniatiou  are  in  general  more  distinctly  developed :  viz. 
thickening  and  softenint^  of  the  murous  membrane,  facility  of 
detaching  it,  and  an  abundance  of  thick  adherent  mucus,  some- 
times of  a  puriform  aspect.  Mure  rarely  we  find  a  coating 
of  false  membrane.     (Abercromhie,  Case  89.) 

The  redness  is  completely  removed  l»y  maceration  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  circumstance  justly  regarded  by  M.  fll.  Scouttetten, 
as  affording  evidence  that  the  inflannnation  was  acute ;  for  when 
the  redness  has  existed  so  long  as  to  have  become  intimately 
incorporated  witli  tlie  membrane,  it  does  not  wholly  disappear  on 
maceration. 

Diffuse  inflammatory  redness  is  more  apt  than  other  forms  to 
be  confounded  with  passive  injection^  because  tlie  latter  likewise 
is  commonly  diffuse.  Great  attention  must  therefore  he  paid  to 
the  distinctive  characters  explained  at  p,  15  L 

The  mucous  membrane  may  acquire  a  diffuse  red  stain  from 
blood  effused  into  the  canal  (Billard,  Case  37.),  and  from  certain 
coloui'ing  liquids  taken  either  as  medicine  or  ft>od  (Ibid,  Case  38.}; 
for  instarice,  black  currants,  infusion  of  logwood,  &c. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  a  secondary  inflammation,  super- 
vening with  much  intensity  in  an  organ  exterior  to  the  alimentary 
canal  (as  the  uterus  after  parturition),  may  dissipate  by  revulsion 
the  inflammatory  redness  of  which  the  canal  was  anteriorly  the 
seat;  and,  further,  that  if  the  inflammation  had  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  cause  alterations  of  tissue,  viz.  thickening  and  softening  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  with  fiicility  of  detaching  it,  these  altera- 
tions prove  the  disapi>earance  of  the  inflammation.  (Billard, 
CsLse  390 

5.  Speckled  Redness. — This  variety  has  been  aptly  compared 
to  the  section  of  an  inflamed  brain*  It  may  also  be  produced 
with  great  nicety  by  scattering  fine  grains  of  powdered  vermilion 
on  the  moist  surface  of  paper.  Some  of  the  grains  form  hard 
specks  while  others  partially  dissolve  and  form  specks,  with  soft* 
ened  edges.  The  appearance  is  represented  by  Fig,  122.  The 
specks  may  either  be  disseminated  at  intervals  of  five  or  six 
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lines,  an4  present  only  a  light  rose-tint,  or  they  may  approximate 
within  a  line  or  two  of  each  other,  and  attain  the  depth  of  a 
cherrj'-red.  Sometimes  they  become  more  or  less  confluent,  as 
IM  the  Fig.,  and  thus  form  either  patches  of  variable  extent, 
or  zones  encircling  ulcers  or  the  orifices  of  the  stomach;  or, 
finally,  they  form  lines  and  tracts,  apparently  connected  with  the 
wrinkles  of  the  stomach,  and  tlie  plaits  of  the  valvulfe  ronni- 
ventes. 

The  nature  of  speckled  redness  leads  to  the  belief  tl»at  it  is 
produced  by  extravasation  from  a  certain  number  of  minute 
vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane,  taking  place  on  the  first  in* 
flammatory  im|iulsc-  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
vestige  of  only  slight  inflammation^  especially  when  not  attended 
with  tliickenini:  and  softenin^j:  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  an 
increased  secretion  of  inspissated  mucus* 

Ditl\ise  redness  sometimes  presents  more  or  less  of  the  speckled 
or  spotted  character,  as  seen  in  Fig,  1 17,  and  still  more  in  Fig. 
118.  In  the  latter,  the  spots  were  probably  occasioned  by  adherent 
particles  of  arsenic,  from  which,  as  nuclei,  the  inflanmiation  was 
propagated  to  the  intermediate  parts. 

Inflammatory  speckled  redness  nmst  not  be  confounded  with 
that  which  may  lye  produced  artificially  by  scraping  the  mucous 
membrane  with  the  edge  or  back  of  a  scalpel.  In  this  case,  the 
presBure  exercised  by  the  instrument  extra vasates  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  vessels,  and  causes  it  to  form  speckled  stains  of  the 
membrane,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  mere  washing,  though 
they  yield  to  maceration.  The  mucous  membrane,  therefore, 
should  never  be  examined  by  scraping  with  a  scalpel,  but  the 
mucus  should  be  detached  either  by  washing,  or  by  drawing 
the  intestine  vrith  gentle  pressure  through  the  first  finger  and  the 
thumb. 

Speckled  inflammatory  redness  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  the  passive  ecchjmosis.  which  lias  already  been  noticed  as 
occurring  in  connexion  with  mechanical  injection  of  the  alimentary 
canal.     The  presence  of  such  injection,  particularly  if  resulting 
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in  obstnictiou  to  the  circukition,  or  from  death  by  asphyxia, 
and  the  absence  of  vestiges  of  inflammation,  must  guide  us  in  the 
diagnosis. 

The  spots  of  purpura  hfiemorrhagica,  a  rare  affection,  may  be 
recognized  by  their  large  size,  their  almost  black  colour^  and  by 
their  occurring  simnltaneougly  in  the  peritoneum,  mesentery, 
omentum,  and  other  tissues. 

6.  Streakff  Redness. — This  is  not  a  very  common  variety. 
Fig-  121  exhibits  a  remarkably  tine  specimen  of  it,  ^fhe  sum- 
mits of  wrinkles  in  the  stomach,  and  of  the  valvul^e  comiiventes 
in  the  parts  below,  are  its  ordinary  seats.  The  number  of  the 
Btieaksj  and  the  depth  of  their  colour,  vary  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation*  Tliey  are  sometimes  observed  to  occur 
[Q  a  pait  previously  affected  witli  chronic  inflammation*  The 
alteration  is  attended  with  thickening  and  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  an  increased  quantity  of  thick  viscous 
mucus.  By  these  cliaracters  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  streaks 
produced  by  transudation  consequent  on  putrelaction,  and  gene- 
rally following  the  tract  of  the  great  veins* 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  inflammatoiy  redness.  We  have  now 
to  notice  two  sub-varieties  of  hypenemia,  namely,  of  the  viUi,  and 
of  the  follicles. 

1.  H^eraemia  of  the  Ulli — This  is  exemplified  by  Fig.  124. 
It  is  characterized  by  its  dotted  form,  The  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane is  overspread  with  a  number  of  small  red,  black,  or  brown 
pcnots,  which  ai*e  often  so  crowded  as  to  leave  no  intervals  exempt 
from  the  colour.*  Each  point  consists  of  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  villi — a  fact  which,  as  Andral  observes,  *'  becomes  parti- 
cularly evident  when  the  examination  is  made  under  water, 
as  the  iaoumerable  filaments  constituting  the  villi  then  become 
verj'  apparent ;  sometimes  they  are  coloured  only  at  their  free 
extremity,  and  sometimes  through  their  whole  extent.  In  certain 
cases  the  injection  is  confined  solely  to  tlie  villi,  and  there  is  no 


,  •  The  irrttin  of  the  lithography  expresses  these  points  very  successfutly. 
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trace  of  it  in  the  meinhniiious  tissue  iVuia  the  surfure  of  ivhiclj 
they  uriso,  and  in  which  they  are  in  a  iimiiner  inserted/*  (Patli. 
Aiiut,  ii.  ]h  46.) 

2.  Htfperaetnia  of  the  Follielth, — Tliis  is  exemplified  by  Figs. 
130  and  131,  to  which  the  description  of  AjKlrai  accurately 
applies.  *^  On  hypera^niia  of  the  follicles,"  says  he.  *'  appear  to 
nie  to  depend  those  red  circles  which  are  sometimes  found  scat- 
tered over  the  ^itontach  or  intestines.  These  circles,  which  are 
apparently  formed  by  veiy  small  vessels  interlaced  in  various 
ways»  circumscribe  a  slight  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  follicle,  as  Fig.  131,  h  and  e. 
It  often  happens,  that  while  the  circumference  of  the  follicle 
is  thus  defined  by  a  vascular  circle,  another,  smaller,  but  equally 
red,  crowns,  in  a  manner^  the  margin  of  its  central  orifice,  as  at  a 
of  the  same  Fig.  Tliis  circle,  like  the  preceding,  consists  of  an 
assemblage  of  small  vessels  most  minntely  injected.  W^e  may 
find  in  the  same  intestine  a  great  immber  of  follicles  which  are 
thus  injected  only  at  their  circumference  and  centre,  while  they 
remain  white  in  the  rest  of  theii'  extent.  Frequently,  too,  both 
the  red  circle  of  the  circumference,  and  that  of  the  central  orifice, 
l>ecome  larger,  approach  each  other  as  they  increase  in  size,  and 
at  last  meet,  w^hich  produces  a  nniforndy  red  colour  in  several  of 
the  follicles,  as  Fig.  130.  At  other  times,  instead  of  these  red 
circles,  we  observe  some  of  a  brown  or  black  colour,  which  pre- 
sent, in  other  respects,  the  same  arrangement.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  strictly  tliat  a  follicle  exists 
where  the  colourerl  circles  iji  question  make  their  appearance,  as 
there  is  no  prominence  to  be  observed  witliin  the  circle,  no 
depression  towards  the  central  red  point.  If  iu  such  cases  we 
admit  the  existence  of  liypertemia,  it  can  be  only  by  analogy." 

Hypertemia  affecting  the  large  vessels  exclusively  is,  in  general, 
the  result  of  a  i>rotracted  inflammation  or  irritation,  which  is  on 
the  decline,  or  has  wholly  disappeareiK  The  blootl  remains 
accumulated  in  the  vessels,  because,  having  been  distended  by  the 
unusual  quantity  that  traversed  them  as  long  as  the  irritation 
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cantmued,  they  remain  passively  dilated  after  the  irritation  lias 
ceased.  (Path.  Anat.  ii.  p.  49,)  This  state  is  represented  by 
Fig.  120,  taken  from  a  stomach  affected  viith  cancer  and  fungous 
excrescences  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  gorged  vessels  are 
dilated  veins  (seen  against  the  light),  of  which  a  plexus,  similar  to 
the  one  delineated,  led  to  each  of  the  principal  diseased  points, 
\Tlule  the  intermediate  parts  were  comparatively  exempt. 

Similar  congestion  of  the  large  vessels  exclusively  is  seldom 
seen  from  mechanical  injection  or  cadaveric  gravitation,  since 
these  causes  generally  proceed  further  and  likewise  create  injec- 
tion of  the  small  vessels.  In  extreme  age  the  large  veins  alone 
are  sometimes  found  turgid  (as  in  Fig,  119.)^  in  connexion  with 
general  turgescence  of  the  venous  system. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  all  cases  whether  the  colouring  of 
the  alimentary  canal  depends  on  acute,  or  on  chronic  inflammation 
or  irritation  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  frst,  that  the 
red  colour  belongs  principally  to  acute  disease,  though  it  is  not 
QDCominon  in  chronic,  as,  for  instance,  in  protracted  diarrhoea; 
secondly,  that  the  brown,  slate-coloured,  and  black  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  chronic  disease,  though  they  may  also  be  occasioned 
Iiy  acute  inflanmiation,  especially  that  produced  by  certain  poisons. 
To  the  consideration  of  the  second  class  of  colours  we  now  proceed. 

Brown  Colour, — In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  says  Billard,  this 
originates  in  inflammation,  and  indicates  a  chronic  state  of  it, 
though  the  attack  may,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  acute* 
The  transition  of  the  red  colour  to  the  brown  may  easily  be  traced. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  125,  the  part  a  is  a  reddish-brown ;  while  above,  the 
colour  was  a  vivid  red,  and  below,  at  a,  it  passes  into  a  dark 
brown.  Fig.  123  represents  a  deep  red-brown  or  chocolate  colour* 
Fig.  128,  from  the  rectum,  below  a  stricture,  exhibits  a  pure 
nmrbled  brown,  while  the  part  above  the  stricture,  being  more 
irritated,  was  a  reddish-brown  passing  into  violet.  The  more  the 
brown  colour  recedes  from  the  red,  the  older  is  in  general  pre- 
sumed to  be  its  duration  :  and  a  deep  brown  indicates  a  cor- 
responding depth    of  the   red,    which   gave   rise  to  it,  conse- 
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r|uently^  a  high  degree  of  original  inflaiiiiiiatory  congestion.  The 
bro\ni  colour  usually  presents  either  a  diffiise,  or  a  streaky 
and  marbled  aspect.  Both  result  from  corresponding  fonns 
of  redness,  which  the  brown  colour  has  superseded.  When  the 
brown  colour  is  a  product  of  iuflannnatiou,  it  is  generally  attended 
with  thickening  and  facility  of  detaching  the  mucous  membrane. 
A\Tien  it  follows  very  acute  inflammation,  as  in  Fig,  125  (see 
Case),  the  membrane  is  softened  almost  to  a  pulp. 

Slate  Colour. — This  colour,  which  ranges  from  a  livid  red,  as 
in  Fig,  127,  to  a  deep  grey,  as  in  Fig.  129,  may  present 
the  speckled,  spotty,  streaky,  patchy,  or  difibse  forms,  dis- 
played by  the  red  colour,  and  which  the  grey  tints  have  merely 
superseded.  What  chemictd  or  vital  change  of  the  blood  deter- 
mines the  particular  colour,  whether  it  be  of  the  grey  or  the  brown 
class,  is  not  understood ;  but  the  slate  colour,  no  less  than  the 
brown,  is  found  by  experience  to  be,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
(Uillard),  a  result  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  the  Figs,  referred 
to,  the  colours  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  old  ulcers. 

Black  Colour. — Andrul  thinks  that  no  other  condition  is  requi^ 
site  for  this  change  of  colour  to  take  place  than  a  simple  diminu- 
tion in  the  velocity  of  the  capillary  circulation.  Accordingly,  the 
black  tint  runs  through  a  series  of  shades  into  red,  which  we 
may  perceive  becoming  insensibly  brown,  and  gradually  arriving 
at  the  deepest  black.  ^\^hetlier  stagnation  alone  be  the  cause  of 
the  changes,  or  whether  the  presence  of  some  other  morbid 
agent,  as  inflammation  or  irritation,  be  not  necessary,  cannot  be 
positively  determined  in  the  existing  state  of  science ;  but  the 
latter  view  appears  to  me  to  be  more  consistent  with  facts. 

Fig.  124  presents  an  instance  of  a  brilliant  red  black,  mainly 
ieated  in  the  villi.  The  mucous  membrane  was  not  thickened  or 
softened*  The  blackness  was  connected  with  chronic  irritation 
and  diarrhoea,  and  such  is  generally  its  origin.  Andrul  has  fre- 
quently noticed  a  fine  ebony  black  in  horses. 

Fig.  125  represents  a  brown-black,  produced  by  acute  inflam- 
mation terminating  in  gangrene.     The  part  delineated  is  the 
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head  of  the  colon.  At  a  the  previous  redness  has  been  converted 
iuto  a  red-brown,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  softened  ;  at  h  the 
brown  verges  on  a  black,  and  tlie  membrane  is  resolved  into 
a  soft  disorganized  pulp. 

In  Fig.  126,  from  the  lower  half  of  the  same  colon,  the  black- 
ness is  complete,  and  penetrates  some  depth  into  the  muscular  coat. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  completely  disorganized.  Such  are  the 
dark  colours  assumed  by  hypersemia  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Of  inflammatory  hyperfcmia,  in  general^  it  may  be  stated  that 
certain  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  more  subject  to  it  than 
cythers.  The  stomach  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  come 
first  in  the  scale  of  frequency;  then  follow,  successively,  the 
caecum,  the  colon,  the  rectum,  the  duodenum,  the  superior  part  of 
the  ileum,  and  the  jejunum*  (Andral.)  Tiiis  scale  accords  with 
the  results  of  my  own  observation, 

Hypersemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  acute  or  clnronic 
irritation  may  occur  at  all  ages.  It  has  been  found  in  an  unequi- 
vocal form  even  in  the  fcetus  and  the  newly-born  infant ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  "  delicacy'*  of  infants  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, referable  to  it  During  the  period  of  lactation  the  affec- 
tion is  very  common,  and  ignorance  of  this  important  fact  is  the 
cause  of  much  mismanagement  at  that  age  with  respect  both 
to  diet  and  medicine.  As  the  infant  at  birth  is  peculiarly  subject 
to  mechanical  congestion  from  numerous  causes  already  noticed^ 
great  attention  to  these  causes  is  requisite  in  order  to  distinguish 
this  from  inflammatory  injection. 


Chapter  III. 

SOFTENING  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

In  order  to  judtje  of  the  existence  of  softening,  and  of  its  con- 
nexion with  disease  anterior  to  death,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a-  practical  knowledge  of  the  natural  conjijistence  of  the  mucous 
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membrane  in  the  varions  parts  of  the  canul,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  softening  to  which  it  is  liable  after  death  from  putrefac- 
tion, and  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Precedence 
will  therefore  be  given  to  a  brief  consideration  of  these  three 
points  : — 

I,  Natural  Consistence  of  the  Mucous  Membrane, 
The  consistence  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is 
considered  by  the  best  authorities  to  be  in  general  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  its  thickness.  The  scale,  according  to  Billard,  is 
1.  the  duodenum,  where  the  thickness  and  consistence  are  at  the 
majtimum ;  2.  the  pyloric  portion  of  tlie  stomach ;  3,  its  splenic 
portion;  4.  the  rectum;  5,  the  jejunum;  6.  the  ileum;  7.  the 
colon,  which  presents  the  minimum,  (De  la  Membr*  Muq, 
p<  70,)  This  scale  sui>poses  that  there  is  no  intumescence  of  the 
membrane  from  inflammatory^  or  passive  injection,  nor  atrophy 
from  age  or  marasmus- 

In  the  stomach,  says  Andral^  we  may  allow  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  be  of  the  natural  thickness,  when,  on  making  an  incision 
in  it,  without  dividing  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue,  we  can 
easily  detach  prettj^  considerable  shreds  with  a  forceps :  the 
shreds  should  be  larger  in  the  pyloric,  than  in  the  splenic 
purtion. 

In  the  duodenum,  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  membrane, 
probably  connected  with  the  greater  abundance  of  mucous  fol- 
licles, renders  us  unable  to  detach  so  considerable  shreds  as  in  the 
stomach. 

In  the  rest  of  the  intestineSi  the  rectum  excepted,  the  mucous 
membrane,  even  in  its  natural  state,  breaks  and  tears  whenever  we 
attempt  to  detach  any  portion  of  it.  If  the  membrane  should 
become  attenuated  in  consequence  of  a  general  defect  of  the  nu- 
tritive powers,  it  at  the  same  time  becomes  softer*  without 
the  previous  or  present  existence  of  any  process  of  irritation. 

The  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  can  only  be  estimated 
by  its  greater  or  less  transparence.     Thus,  saysBillard,  when  we 
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have  torn  off'  a  few  small  shreds,  which  is  effected  with  no  little 
difficulty  in  the  healthy  state,  we  see  these  fringed,  irregular,  and 
scarcely  hleeding  portions  ctii-1  up  on  themselves  ;  and  if  we 
spread  them  on  the  finger,  we  see  the  latter  a»  if  through  a  piece 
of  white  crape.     The  opacity  increases  with  the  thickness- 

2.  Softening  from  Putrefaction, 

Putrefaction  does  not  operate  till  long  after  death.  Andral 
has  found  the  merahrane  not  in  the  slightest  degree  softened  in 
bodies  kept  eight  or  ten  days,  and  in  which  the  intestines  were 
green,  emphysematous,  &c.  After  the  tenth  day  it  gradually 
softens ;  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  it  hecomes  like  pap, 
and  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  tldrtieth  it  becomes  completely 
undistinguishable.  (Path.  Anat*  p.  30.)  When  exjjosed  to  tlie 
air  at  the  temperature  of  ten  degrees  above  zero,  the  membrane 
begins  to  soften  on  the  sixth  day,  and  is  reduced  to  a  fetid, 
greenish,  and  brownish  pulp  on  the  eleventh.  Immersed  in  un- 
changed water  J  it  is  very  perceptibly  softened  about  the  expira- 
tion of  two  months,  but  still  retains  a  certain  degree  of  consistence ; 
at  the  end  of  the  third  month  it  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  highly 
fetid  purulent  layer.     (Billard,  ibid.  p.  417.) 

From  these  facts  it  follows  that  as  softening  from  putrefacticm 
does  not  occur  till  long  after  the  usual  period  when  bodies  are 
exaiuined,  the  softening  which  is  sometimes  observed  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  death  must  either  have  taken  place  prior 
to  that  event,  or  have  been  occasioned  hy  some  other  cause.  The 
only  cause  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is^ — 

3.   Soiution  by  the  Gaatrie  Juice. 

The  reality  of  this  is  presumed  on  the  following  grounds*  In 
men,  and  still  more  in  animals,  examined  shortly  after  deatli,  the 
stomacli  has  been  found  extremely  softened,  and  even  perforated, 
though  no  symptoms  of  any  gastric  affection,  no  deviation  from 
perfect  health,  had  been  observed  during  life,  and  no  vestiges  uf 
peritonitis  were  discoverable  around  the  perforation*     (Hunter, 
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Spallanzani,  Gairdiier,  Carlisle  and  Cooper,  MM.  Trousseau  and 
Bretooneau,  Canierer,  &c.)  lu  Camerer*s  experiments  on  rabbits 
and  cats,  the  softening  only  occurred  in  those  cases  where  a 
healthy  animal  was  killed  a  sliort  time  after  the  reception  of  food 
into  the  stomach  and  during  the  process  of  chymification.  In 
those  that  had  died  of  disease,  and  those  also  that  had  died  a 
lingering  death,  the  lesion  was  not  found, 

Agjiin,  not  only  has  the  stomach  been  perforated,  but  contiguous 
parts,  though  sound  when  the  body  was  first  opened,  have,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  days,  been  found  remarkably  softened  and  broken 
down  where  they  supplied  the  place  of  the  deficient  parietes. 
(Biu^ns*)  Dr.  M.  Hall  mentioned  to  rae  a  case  in  wliich  softening 
had  affected  an  extensive  tract  along  which  gastric  juice  had 
trickled  from  vl  post  mortem  perforation  through  the  stomach. 

A  strong  corroboration  of  this  view  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
gastric  juice,  collected  through  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  epigas- 
trium, occasioned  by  a  gun-shot  wound,  has  been  found  to  dissolve 
meat  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  with  great  activity,  "  like 
a  piece  of  gum  arable  kept  in  the  mouth,*'  (Dr,  Lovel,  surgeon- 
in-chief  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States,)  Hence  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  same  fluid  would  dissolve  the  stomach  itself  when 
deprived  of  life.  This  inference  is  countenanced  by  a  remarkable 
experiment  mentioned  by  Camerer,  which,  *'  if  it  does  not  prove 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  proves 
at  least  that  certain  fluids  contained  in  softened  stomachs  may 
produce  softening  in  other  stomachs  when  introduced  into  them/' 
(AndraL)  A  fluid  collected  in  the  stomachs  of  two  childien  that 
bad  died  of  a  gelatinifomi  sojtetnng  of  that  viscus,  was  intro- 
duced, in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  into  the  stomach  of  a  man  not  long 
dead,  which  was  then  kept  for  twelve  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  77°  Fahrenheit.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  membranes  of 
the  stomach  were  found  dissolved  through  to  the  peritoneum 
wherever  the  fluid  had  been  in  contact  with  them.  The  same 
fluid  was  intro^luced  into  the  stomach  of  a  living  rabbit  without 
producing  any  bad  elFect :  and  on  the  animal  being  killed,  its 
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stomach  was  found  in  the  most  healthy  condition.  On  the  con- 
trary, another  portion  of  the  same  fluid  having  been  deposited  in 
the  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  after  death,  its  parietes  after  a  certain 
period  exhibited  a  pultaceous  softening.  Now  if,  during  life,  the 
nerves  distributed  to  the  stomach  from  the  pnemno-gastric  and 
trisplanchnic  be  cut  on  each  side,  and  the  fluid  be  then  introduced 
into  the  stomach  of  the  animals  thus  treated,  their  stomach 
softens  ;  but  this  effect  does  not  ensue  if  the  nerves  be  cut  without 
applying  the  fluid. 

To  sum  up,  the  following  conclusions  appear  to  me  to  be  dedu- 
cible  from  the  above  facts  : — 

1.  That  the  vital  powers  protect  the  stomacli  from  the  solvent 
action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

2.  That  wlien  those  powers  are  extinct  the  stomach  may  be 
softened  or  perforated  by  the  gastric  fluid. 

3.  That  the  softening  will  take  place  to  the  greatest  degree 
where  the  stomach  is  exposed  to  gastric  juice  secreted  in  the 
greatest  j>erfection  and  in  the  largest  quantity,  namely,  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  animal  killed  suddenly  during  cbymification, 

4.  That  in  those  who  sink  under  disease*  or  who  die  a  linger* 
ing  death,  the  gastric  juice,  probably  from  a  defect  either  in 
quantity  or  quality,  does  not  exert  its  solvent  action  after  death  in 
a  very  appreciable  manner,  and  often  not  at  all, 

5.  That  a  deficiency  of  nervous  power,  as  that  occasioned 
by  dividing  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  probably  renders  the 
viscus  obnoxious  to  softening  by  the  gastric  juice  during  life. 

Softening  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  from  Disease. 

Softening  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  alterations  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  but  in  others  it  aflFects  all  the  coats. 


1,  Softening  of  the  Mucous  Mefubrane  alone. 
This  lesion  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  and  more  marked 
character  in  the  stomach  than   elsewhere.     It  is  exhibited,  as 
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affecting  the  fiindus  of  the  stomach,  by  Fig.  132,  where  it  wa«r 
connected  ^i^th  inflammation.  All  its  featmes  are  here  paiiicu- 
larly  well  developed  :  thus,  where  the  softening  is  incipient,  as 
in  the  red  part  round  the  margins  a,  rf,/,  the  mucous  membrane, 
though  still  forming  an  organized  layer,  no  longer  admits  of  being 
detached  in  shreds  as  described  at  p.  164,  hut  breaks  up  into 
a  pulpy  substance  when  seized  by  the  fingers  or  a  forceps. 
Where  the  softening  is  further  advanced,  as  in  the  portion  gy  the 
membrane  is  scarcely  more  than  a  disorganized  pulp  slightly 
adherent  to  the  suiface  beneath.  A  little  later,  even  this  adhesion 
is  overcome,  the  pulp  is  detached  from  patches  of  variable  size 
and  form,  as  at  c,  and  the  denuded  sub-mticous  cellular  tissue 
then  presents  its  ordinarj^  bluish-white  appearance.  In  Fig. 
133,  two-tliirds  of  the  stomach  were  similarly  denuded,  and 
in  other  instances  it  has  been  fully  ascertained  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  viscus  was  in  this  state. 

In  general,  however,  softening  of  the  stomach  is  partial,  and 
the  splenic  portion  is  that  most  subject  to  it.  '*  The  disease  when 
in  this  situation,**  says  Andml,  "  is  veiy  often  accompanied 
by  a  statue  of  dilatation  of  the  veins  w^hich  run  between  the  coats  of 
the  great  extremity  of  the  stomach  ;  in  such  cases  they  are  visible 
on  its  exterior,  and  their  presence  has  more  than  once  announced 
a  softening  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  before  the  stomach 
was  opened/*  This  dilatation  is  extremely  well-marked  in  Fig, 
132,  the  brown  streaks,  g,  being  the  outline  of  the  veins  apparent 
through  the  softened  raucous  membrane. 

Where  the  membrane  is  deficient,  at  e,  a  further  phenomenon 
has  taken  place,  namely,  the  blood  has  curdled  in  the  veins  and 
accumulated  at  their  two  edges  in  dark-brown,  interrupted  coa- 
gula,  closely  resembling  coffee-grounds. 

The  same  condition  is  still  more  distinctly  seen  in  Fig.  133, 
the  veins  here  being  larger  and  the  disease  of  older  standing*  I 
imagine  that  the  curdling  is  effected  by  the  gastric  secretion, 
operating  through  the  denuded  coats  of  the  vessels  :  for  when  an 
exudation  of  blood  takes  place  slowly  into  the  stomach,  the  fluid 
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ejected  has  more  or  less  of  the  coffee-ground  character.  Some 
3'ears  ago  I  attended  a  nervous,  exsanguine  female  who  vomited 
several  ounces  of  a  coffee-ground  fluid,  sometimes  tinged  with 
blood,  every  morning  for  six  months,  and  linally  recovered. 

Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  occasionally  forms  only  iso- 
lated spots,  about  half  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  of  irregularly 
circular  form,  and  either  redder  (Fig.  134.)  or  whiter  (Fig.  135.) 
than  tlie  surrounding  membrane.  The  latter  remains  healthy,  and 
is  on  the  same  level  with  tlie  spots.  Their  number  may  vary  from 
one  or  two  to  a  dozen  or  more.  (See  cases,  Andral,  Anat. 
Path,  ii.  94,)  They  may  be  the  origin  of  certain  ulcers  of  the 
mucous  meml>rane,  and  when  extending  to  all  the  coats  may  be 
the  cause  of  many  perforations.  This  variety  of  softening  is  not 
connected  with  inflammation  of  mucous  follicles.  The  latter 
forms  a  distinct  variety.     (Sestier,  Andral,  Billard.) 

Sometimes,  again,  softening  occurs  in  lines,  streaks,  or  sinuous 
bands,  observed  more  especially  in  the  stomach.  These  forms  are 
not  improbably  attributable  to  the  wrinkles  which  the  organ 
forms  during  its  state  of  contraction;  for  the  summits  of  the 
wrinkles  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  inflammation,  as  displayed 
io  Fig.  121,  which  may  lay  the  foundation  of  the  softening. 

The  colour  of  a  softened  mucous  membrane  depends  in  a  great 
measure,  according  to  my  obsej'vation,  on  the  previous  tint  of  the 
membrane.  If  it  was  exempt  from  preternatural  colouring,  it 
.either  remains  little  changed  from  its  ordinary  wlutish  or  greyish 
tint  (whence  the  necessity  of  e:xamining  its  consistence  with  the 
nail  or  a  scalpel  in  all  doubtful  cases),  or  it  becomes  pale,  and  has 
a  bluish  or  a  dead  wliite  cast,  most  observable  in  the  great  intes- 
tine, or  at  the  end  of  the  ileum,  the  membrane  in  these  parts  being 
naturally  the  whitest.  If  the  membrane  was  pink  or  rosy  from 
inflammatory  or  other  injection,  it  assumes  a  brownish-yellow 
or  fawn-coloured  tint,  as  in  Fig.  132,  g,  one  of  the  ordinary  tintf 
presented  by  stagnant  or  extravasated  blood  during  the  progress 
of  its  absorption. 

If  the  membrane  was  of  an  intense  red  from  excessive  in- 
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flammation,  as  in  Fig.  1 18,  from  arsenic,  it  may  retain  the  tint  for 
a  time  ;  but  if  several  days  elapse  before  deatli,  the  softened  part 
is  generally  found  dimmer,  browner,  or  more  livid.  Finally,  the 
red  colour  may  give  place  entirely  to  a  deep  brown  or  black,  as  in 
Figs*  ]  25  and  126,  from  gangrene  following  acute  inflammation. 

Softening  may  be  a  result  either  of  acute  or  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, or  of  a  chronic  process  not  manifestly  inflammator),  and  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  perfectly  understood.  When  occasioned 
by  intense,  acute  inflammation,  it  may  attain  an  advanced  degree 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  as  proved  by  the  introdoction  of  irri- 
tating poisons  into  the  stomach.  The  symptoms  of  acute  softening 
are,  of  course,  those  o{  gcistritis,  enteritis^  or  both — particularly, 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  vomiting,  and  redness  of  the  tongne. 

Softening  from  chronic  inflammation  presents  no  symptoms 
different  from  those  of  the  inflammation  itself;  and  these  symp- 
toms (as  protracted  pain,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  a  sensation 
of  weight  in  the  epigastrium)  may  exist  without  being  attended 
with  softening.  Its  presence,  therefore,  can  never  be  stated  a$ 
more  than  probable. 

On  the  other  hand,  softening  may  exist  without  being  attended 
mth  any  of  these  symptoms,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
assei't  positively  that  it  is  a  result  of  inflammation. 

Softening  without  symptoms  of  inflammation  occurs  in  the  ad* 
vanced  stages  of  many  chronic  diseases,  especially  those  of  the 
lungs,  of  which  a  striking  instance  is  presented  by  the  case  of 
Fig.  133.     (Vid,  Descrip.  of  the  Plates.) 

I  have  so  frequently  noticed  the  following  train  of  symptoms  in 
the  extensive  Institution  to  which  I  am  attached,  and  which,  inde- 
pendent  of  patients,  contains  several  hundred  old  people,  that  I 
am  induced  to  offer  Andral's  account  in  his  own  words  :  *'  Soften- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
common  affection  in  old  people  whose  digestion  becomes  di«- 
ordered,  their  health  having  previously  been  very  good.  Their 
appetite  first  diminishes,  they  then  lose  it  entirely,  and,  soon 
after,  begin  to  feel  the  greatest  dislike  to  all  kinds  of  food.     They 
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experience  a  constant  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  weight,  rather 
than  actual  pain,  in  the  region  of  the  stomach;  and  their  tongue, 
tvhich  is  usually  natural,  or  else  more  or  less  thickly  coated, 
grows  red  and  dry  occasionally.  This  state  may  continue  for 
several  months;  the  pulse  then  becomes  more  frequent,  a  con- 
siderable emaciation  talies  place,  the  strength  rapidly  declines^ 
and  the  patients  die  without  shomng  symptoms  of  a  serious 
aflection  of  any  organ  up  to  the  last  moments.  On  opening  the 
lx>dy,  there  is  nothing  found  but  a  more  or  less  considerable 
softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  with  or  with- 
out injection  of  its  tissue," 

In  the  remainder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  precisely  as  in  the 
stomach,  chronic  softeiung  is  often  extremely  ambiguous  in  its 
symptoms  ;  as  it  sometimes  occurs  independent  of  pain  or  de- 
rangement of  function  in  any  marked  degree  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  symptoms  are  of  common  occmTence  independent  of 
fioflening.  Instead,  therefore,  of  outstripping  the  progress  of 
science  by  premature  attempts  to  define  the  connexion  between 
the  lesion  and  its  symptoms,  it  is  more  prudent  to  confine  our- 
ivelves  to  observation  until  we  are  in  possession  of  more  satis- 
factory data. 

Andral  draws  our  attention  to  a  pretty  numerous  class  of 
copious  chronic  diarrhceas,  in  which,  wliile  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  end  of  the  small,  or  of  the  great  intestine^  is  softened,  the 
eye  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  alteration,  and  we  do  not  detect 
the  lesion  until,  on  attempting  to  detach  the  membrane  with  a 
scalpel,  we  find  it  remarkably  soft,  and  sometimes  even  reduced 
to  a  pulp  devoid  of  all  traces  of  organization* 

2.  Softening  of  all  the  CoaU  of  the  Ga^iro-intestinal  Parietea. 
In  this  affection  the  stomach  and  intestines  become  soft,  friable, 
and  in  a  manner  dissolved,  so  as  to  tear  with  the  slightest  violence. 
Occasionally  they  have  a  semi-transparent,  jelly-like  appearance ; 
whence  the  epithet  gelafmiform  aopenmg  or  degeneration  was 
applied  to  this  alteration   by  Cruveilliier,   who   saw  it  prevail 
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epidemically  amongst  young  children  at  limoges,  and  who  has 
described  it  with  admirable  accuracy. 

Softening  of  all  the  coats  may  exhibit  tiie  same  colours  a8  are 
observed  in  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  alone ;  namelyj  a 
natural  colour,  an  increased  paleness,  often  with  a  bluish  cast,  a 
fawn-colour,  and  a  red  of  various  depths.  Andral  saw  the  whole 
stomach  extremely  softened  and  remarkably  pale  in  a  child 
aiFected  with  acute  hydrocephalus,  fatal  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day, 
and  of  which  the  leading  symptoms  were,  vomiting  for  two  days, 
then  convulsions,  and,  finally,  coma;  hence  he  infers  that  the 
progress  of  the  softening  had  been  acute,  although  its  colour  was 
pale*  The  reason  of  the  paleness  under  such  circumstances  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  understood^  and  requires  further 
observation.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  the  whole  stomach  softened 
and  resembling  the  pulpy  part  of  a  red  cherry  in  another  child, 
who  had  taken  some  sulphuret  of  potash  a  few  months  before 
death,  and  had  subsequently  been  affected  with  constant  vomiting. 

Although  general  softening,  like  that  of  the  mucous  membrane 
alone,  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  splenic  portion  of  the 
t^tomach,  it  has  also  beeii  found  in  various  parts  of  the  small 
intestines,  caecum,  and  colon.  It  may  take  place  at  any  period 
of  life. 
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Chapter  IV. 

ULCERATION  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

The  largest  proportion  of  intestinal  ulcerations  lieiog  connected 
with  disease  of  tlie  mucous  glands,  we  shall  introduce  the  present 
suljeet  by  an  acconnt  of  the  healthy  state  of  these  glands  ;  since, 
without  ceasing  to  be  in  their  physiological  condition,  they  may 
present  several  varieties  of  aspect,  with  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
diagnosis,  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  the  physician  be 
acquainted. 

Healthy  State  of  the  3fueous  Gfan(ls\ — ^Several  authors  had 
stated  the  existence  of  glands  in  the  uiucous  membrane;  but 
Peyer,  in  iOlU,  was  the  first  to  describe  them.  In  1715, 
Brunner  published  a  work  on  the  glands  of  tlie  duodenum  in 
particular,  which  have  since  been  designated  principally  by  his 
name;  but,  that  Pejer  was  entitled  to  the  honour  of  their 
discovery,  equally  with  that  of  the  Peyerian  patches,  will  be 
apparent  from  his  description — ^one  so  accurate  as  to  he  almost 
complete;  and  I  therefore  give  it  in  tlilL  **  When,''  says  he, 
"  we  carefully  examine  the  internal  surface  of  the  small  intes- 
tines^  we  there  see  a  great  number  of  small  glands,  variable  in 
wze  and  form»  sometimes  isolated  and  sometimes  agglomerated. 
Their  existence  at  the  end  of  the  ileum  appears  to  be  indispen- 
sable and  constant.  They  are  more  rare,  or  do  not  appear  at  all, 
at  the  connnencenieut  of  the  small  intestine.  The  glandular 
plexus,  which  result  from  tlie  miion  of  forty,  fifty,  or  an  indefinite 
number  of  ghuids»  liave  sometimes  an  olive  or  oval  fonn^  and  on 
other  occasions  present  angular  or  irregular  figures.  Their  base 
rests  on  the  middle  tonic  ;  their  sunuuit  projects  amidst  the  villo- 
sities  of  the  internal  membrane.  Their  consistence  is  soft  and 
pulpy,  so  that  when  we  try  to  press  out  the  mucous  juice  whicli 
they  contain,  we  crush  their  proper  substaiu'c.     They  have  the 
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size  and  aspect  of  a  grain  of  turnip-seed.  They  are  but  slightly 
apparent  in  the  new-born  infant ;  tliey  are  of  a  whiteness  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  internal  membrane.  They 
receive  arteries  and  veins ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  nervous  fila- 
ments are  also  distributed  to  them.  They  are  never  met  mth  at 
the  adherent  side  of  the  intestine,  but  always  at  the  free  side. 
They  are  agglomerated  in  the  ileum  alone,  and,  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  intestinal  tube,  are  scattered  and  disseminated.  We 
discover  their  excretory  orifice  on  their  summit.  The  ileum 
is  their  favourite  seat,  next  the  duodenum,  then  the  jejunum, 
where  they  are  rare.  The  patches,  or  glandular  plexus,  adhere 
to  the  cellulai"  membrane,  and  diniinish  the  transparence  of  the 
intestine  in  the  spots  which  they  occupy.  The  valvulse  con- 
niventes  never  encroach  upon  the  boundaries  of  these  patches. 
There  exists  another  species  of  glands  in  the  caecum,  colon,  and 
rectum;*  they  are  exceetlingly  numerous,  and  are  met  with 
indiflFerently  at  the  adherent,  and  the  free  side  of  the  intes- 
tine/'t 

Though  mucous  glands  exist  in  all  persons,  they  are  not, 
in  some  instances,  apparent :  while,  in  others,  they  are  more  than 
ordinarily  developeth  As  it  is  only  from  the  latter  that  distinct 
drawings  can  be  taken,  I  shall  resort  to  them  for  the  purposes  of 
illustration,  requesting  the  reader  to  suppose  that  he  sees  a  mag- 
nified view  of  the  strictly  natural  state. 

The  holated  Glands. — These  are  the  most  simple  form  of 
glands,  being  mere  follicles  or  crypts.  They  are  represented  by 
Fig,  141.  They  are  round,  white,  or  greyish-wliite  bodies;  in 
the  natural  state  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  millet  or  a  turnip- 
seed  ;  but  here  equalling  that  of  a  mustard-seed,  or  more.  They 
present  a  convex  prominence  of  greater  or  less  elevation  according 


•  Here  Peyer  is  incorrect.  The  glands  differ  from  the  isolated  glands  of  the 
fitnall  intestines,  only  in  being  a  liule  larger.  There  are  no  patches  in  the  great 
intestine. 

t  Dissertat  de  Gland.  Intestinorum. 
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tD  their  size,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  point,  intlicating  their 
excretory  orifice,  but  scarcely  perceptilile  except  by  the  micro- 
scope. They  are  soft,  antl  admit  of  being  crushed  with  great 
ease.  In  the  dnodcuumj  especially  near  the  pylorus,  they  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  as  seen  in  the  present  Fig.  representing 
the  part  above  and  below  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  i.  In  the 
stomach  they  are  less  thickly  disseminated,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Fig.  145;*  along  the  jejunum  they  become  still  less  frequent, 
and  ill  the  two  upper  thirds  of  the  ileum»  are  more  rare  than  in 
any  other  situation.  Even  here,  however,  I  have  seen  them  scat- 
tered universally,  at  intervals  of  from  half,  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  and  as  large  as  tmrnip-seeds,  in  a  child  aet.  10,  who  died  of 
cholera.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  ileum  they  are  pretty 
numerpus,  as  seen  in  Figs.  136  to  140,  inclusive.  In  the  great 
intestines  they  again  become  very  frequent,  as  seen  in  Fig;  143^ 
from  a  child,  where  they  have  acquired  a  preternatural  dark  grey 
colour.     In  the  great  intestines  they  are  larger  than  elsewhere. 

In  adults  the  isolated  glands  are  not  so  thickly  disseminated  as 
in  cliildren.  Of  this  I  judge  from  having  examined  many  cases 
of  cholera,  at  both  ages,  in  which  they  were  universally  deve- 
loped. Tliey  are  found  equally  at  the  attached,  and  the  free  side 
of  the  circumference  of  the  intestine,  and  in  every  paii;  of  the  canal; 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  patches  of  Feyer  presently  to  be 
described. 

Fig,  144,  representing  the  pylorus,  a,  and  the  duodenum,  i,  c, 
of  a  cinldjis  introduced  for  the  purpose  (»f  displaying  the  excretory 
orifices  of  tumid  glands,  rendered  apparent  by  a  green  stain.  It 
also  wtU  shows  that  the  glands  occupy  the  sunnnits  of  the 
valvulfie  cunniventes,  i,  equally  with  their  intervals.  The  stained 
excretory  orifices  are  likewise  seen  in  Fig.  143,  though  the  glands 
do  not  here  appear  to  be  tumid. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  three,  four,  or  more  of  the  isolated 


*  I  refer  to  this  and  llie  foflowiii^  Figs,  lo  show  Ihe  frequency,  without  re- 
fercucc  to  the  iiize,  of  the  g^tatiib. 
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glands  are  in  contact,  forming  groups,  as,  for  instance,  at  a,  a. 
Fig.  140.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  unnecessary  multiplication 
of  names  to  give  a  separate  appellation  to  such  groups,  as 
proposed  by  Billard  (glandes  agminSes  mucipares),  since  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  patches  of  Peyer. 

The  Patches  of  Peyer.— These  (see  Figs.  136  to  140,  inclu- 
sive) are  found  in  the  lovi^er  third  of  the  ileum,  but  especially  in 
the  last  two  feet.  Their  form  is  nearly  always  more  or  less  oval, 
the  long  diameter  corresponding,  though  not  invariably  (Fig.  1 37, 
i),  with  the  axis  of  the  intestine,  of  the  circumference  of  which 
they  occupy  the  free  side  exclusively.  Their  length  increases  in 
proportion  as  they  are  seated  nearer  to  the  caecal  valve ;  and,  in 
the  ileo-csecal  region,  they  are,  in  some  cases,  so  large  and 
numerous,  as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  intestine. 
The  valvulce  conniventes  always  stop  short  abruptly  at  their 
edges,  as  seen  in  Fig.  150,  rf,  e. 

In  their  slightest  degree  of  developement  the  patches  of  Peyer 
are  so  concealed  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  that,  in  order  to 
detect  them,  it  is  generally  necessary,  after  thorouglily  washing 
the  intestine,  to  hold  it  up  against  the  light,  when  a  slight 
opacity  indicates  their  seats.  On  now  examining  them  we  find 
them  bounded  by  a  very  slightly  prominent  wrinkle  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  while  their  surface  has  a  somewhat  puckered 
and  uneven  appearance. 

In  a  higher  degree  of  developement,  the  surface  presents  a  few 
scattered,  white,  glandular  elevations,  not  larger  than  turnip- 
seeds  ;  and,  in  a  still  further  degree  (as  Fig.  1 50,  rf),  these  ele- 
vations are  universal,  and  the  summit  of  each  is  surmounted  by  a 
grey  point  marking  the  excretory  orifice.  In  this  state  the 
patches  are  raised  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  above  the  level  of  the 
nmcous  membrane  ,*  and,  by  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  by  the 
grey  points^  they  are  rendered  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  eye. 
Within  this  degree  of  developement  the  affection  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  considered  morbid,  for  reasons  which  will  presently 
be  assigned. 
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Such  are  the  isolated  and  the  aggregated  mucous  glands  of 
the  intestines.  We  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
which  attend^  or  occasion,  their  developement  in  an  usual 
degree. 

In  the  foetus  they  are  scarcely  perceptible ;  but  they  undergo 
a  rapid  increase  after  birth,  and  are  more  apparent  in  children 
than  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in 
them,  to  iind  the  isolated  glands  enlarged  to  the  size  represented 
in  Fig.  141,  and  the  patches  of  Peyer,  to  that  just  described, 
.though  there  had  been  no  appreciable  symptoms  of  any  intestinal 
affection:  and  Andral,  having  found  them  thus  developed  in 
children  who  had  ^ied  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  accidents,  or 
of  diseases  totally  foreign  to  the  intestinal  canal,  thinks  he  may 
assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  morbid  state  in 
childhood.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  high  vascularity  and 
irritability  prevalent  at  this  age,  render  the  glands  subject  to 
temporary  and  physiological  intumescence  from  healthy  stimu- 
lants, particulai'ly  such  as  have  an  aperient  tendency;  for  instance, 
recent  fruits,  vegetables,  &c. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  and  as  illustrating  the  superior 
proneness  of  the  glands  to  intumescence  in  children,  I  may  refer 
to  malignant  cholera,  in  which  I  have  almost  invariably  found  the 
intumescence  affect  children,  while,  in  adults,  it  is  of  compara- 
tively unfrequent  occurrence. 

Independent  of  cholera,  it  is  extremely  rare,  in  adults,  to 
see  the  glands  developed  to  the  extent  which  I  have  referred  to 
as  common  in  children,  unless  the  patient  have  died  of  protracted 
diarrhoea,  or  been  carried  off  by  an  intercurrent  disease  while  con- 
valescent from  gastro-enteritis,  or  fever.  In  diarrhoea,  it  is  prin- 
cipally the  isolated  glands  that  are  enlarged ;  in  fever,  it  is  the 
patches  of  Peyer.  The  condition  of  the  glands,  in  both  these 
cases,  is  considered  by  Andral  (Path.  Anat.  ii.  57.)  to  be  that,  not 
of  mere  intumescence,  but  of  hypertrophy^  resulting  from  the 
irritation  with  which  they  had  been  for  some  time  affected.     He 
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believes,  therefore,  that  a  great  developement  of  tlie  intestiDal 
follicles  is  not  a  natural  state  in  the  adult.  The  state,  however, 
when  once  excited,  may,  in  some  instances,  continue  to  exist, 
witliout  producing  any  ill  effects;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it] 
has  been  founds  although  the  subjects  of  it  had  not  laboured 
under  any  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal  for  a  reasonable  period] 
before  death.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  does  produce 
ill  effects:  namely,  diarrhcea^  dysentery,  and  general  irritability 
of  the  intestinal  canal. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  un  philosophical  to  assert^  that 
the  state  in  question,  as  affecting  the  adult,  is  necessarily,  and  in 
all  cases,  a  result  of  disease ;  since,  in  some  cases,  it  cannot 
be  traced  to  any  attack.  Hence,  though  there  is  a  probaliility 
that  the  attack  may  have  been  so  light  as  to  have  been  overlooked, 
we  are  bound  to  leave  the  point  to  be  determined  by  future  obser- 
vation, 

A  very  great  developement  of  the  mucous  glands  is  common, 
though  not  constant,  in  some  animals,  during  a  state  of  perfect 
health :  namely,  in  sheep  killed  in  the  slaughter-houses,  and  in 
dogs  sacrificed  to  physiological  experiments.  This  has  been 
adduced  as  an  argument  tending  to  prove  that  a  similar  state  is 
natural  to  the  human  species,  and  to  the  adult  no  less  than  to  the 
child.  The  argument,  however,  is  unsatisfactory ;  as  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  that,  in  the  animals,  the  state  did  not^  at  some 
anterior  period,  originate  in  disease. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  may  state,  in  general 
tenns,  of  the  mucous  glands,  that  tliey  are  more  apt  to  be  deve- 
loped in  some  individuals  than  in  others:  that,  in  children,  the 
liability  exists  in  a  high  degree ;  while,  in  adults,  it  prevails  to 
80  limited  an  extent,  as,  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  to  require,  lor 
its  production,  a  stimulus  amounting  to  disease.  Such  is  tlie 
account  which  I  have  to  offer  of  the  healthy  state  of  the  mucous 
ghinds.  in  employing  this  term  I  have  sometimes  exceeded  its 
nipoi't.  This  was  unavoidable  ;  since,  as  tlie  reader  must  have 
perceived,  the  Ijoundaries  between  health  and  disease  are,  here, 
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ill  defined,  and  what  is  health  in  one  instance  is  disease  in 
anothen 

The  Mucous  Glands  in  Malignant  Cholera, 

To  the  state  of  the  mucous  glands  in  malignant  cholera  I  have 
already  incidentally  adverted.  As  this  state  is  not  one  of  health, 
and  as  general  authority  does  not  sanction  its  being  classified 
with  the  effects  of  inflammation,  it  may  be  appended  as  a  corol- 
lary to  the  present  subject,  with  which  it  has  some  affinity  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  physical  characters  of  the  isolated 
glands  when  enlarged  hy  cholera  do  not  differ  from  those 
observed  in  children  in  a  state  of  health.  Accordingly  I  have 
used  the  same  drawing  (Fig.  141)  to  illustrate  both.  In 
cholera,  it  is  principally  cluldren  and  young  people  who  present 
the  glandular  enlargement  The  number  of  pale,  round  bodies, 
like  mustard-seeds,  is  often  prodigious ;  they  sometimes  pervade 
every  part  of  the  canal,  and  they  are  attended  by  an  excessive 
sero-mucous  and  albuminous  secretion,  of  which  they  are  no 
doubt  the  principal  source.  During  the  prevalence  of  spasmodic 
cholera  in  London  in  1832,  I  witnessed  numerous  cases  of  this 
alteration.  (For  cases,  see  Description  of  the  Plates,  Fig*  14 L) 
Two  years  previously,  it  prevailed  at  a  boy*s  school  in  Claphani, 
having  originated  in  the  effluvium  which  escaped  on  opening  a 
cess-pooL  From  one  of  the  sufferers,  I  took  the  drawing  of 
Fig.  141.  Rcederer  and  Wagler  have  described  and  delineated 
tlie  same,  as  occurring  in  an  epidemic  at  Giittingen  ;  two  analo- 
gous cases  are  given  by  Billard  (Dc  la  Membr.  Musq.,  Obs,  44 
and  45),  and  many  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
various  authors. 

The  patches  of  Peyer  I  have  not  observed  to  he  enlarged 
in  cholera,  except  the  case  had  lingered,  and  terminated  with  low 
fever,  when  their  state  was  found  to  be  tliat  of  orflinaryinflannna- 
tion,  as  described  in  the  following  section.  We  have  now  to 
trace  the  raucous  glands  through  the  state  of  inflammatoiy 
enlargement  to  that  of  ulceration. 
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Inflammatory  Enlargement  of  the  Mucous  Glan(h\ 

Inflambiation  of  tlie  mucous  glands  may  be,  1.  Shnple,  which 
usually  coiumeuces  in  the  acute  form,  and  subsequently  becomes 
chronic :  2,  Specific,  which  is,  in  general,  primitively  chronic,  and 
protluces  a  ^videly  different  state  of  the  glands  from  what  occurs  in 
simple  inflammation.* 

L  Simple  Inflammation  of  the  Mucouh  Glamh,- — We  shall 
examine  the  isolated  and  the  aggregated  glands  successively. 

The  isolated  glands  present  several  degrees  of  inflammatory 
developement,  according  to  the  intensity  aofl  duration  of  the 
inflammation.  Fig*  144,  at  i,  represents  an  early  degree  of  it, 
in  the  duodenum,  immediately  below  the  pylorus  a.  The  glands 
are  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed,  exhiliit  a  very  visible  central  orifice, 
are  red  like  tlie  inflamed  mucous  membrane  itself,  and  bleed 
freely  when  divided. 

Fig.  145  displays  a  further  degree  of  the  same  in  the 
stomach ;  in  which  organ  it  is  very  rai'e  to  see  the  disease 
so  distinctly  developed.  The  central  orifices  are  unusually 
expanded ;   so  as,  in  many,  to  present  the  appearance  of  ulcers. 

Fig,  150,  from  the  lower  third  of  the  ileum,  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  enlargement  of  the  isolated  glands  of  the  valvube 
conniventes  exclusively.  They  present  a  considerable  central 
orifice,  and  are  stained  yellow  with  bile.  The  wliole  length 
of  the  ileum  was  more  or  less  affected  in  a  similar  manner. 

At  a  more  advanced  jieriod,  the  glands  become  much  larger,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  139,  from  the  last  foot  of  the  ileum,  some  erpndling, 
or  even  exceeding,  a  pea.  Their  summits  become  paler  than  their 
bases  and  areolae ;  hence  the  appearance  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
distinct  small-pox.  The  central  orifice  is  not  visible  in  these 
glands,  being  obliterated  by  tumefactioiL     The  red  colour  has  a 
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*  M,  Billard  denomfnates  tliese  two  varieties,  (he  former  acuff,  ami  the  latler 
chronic;  lerms  which  tlo  not  appear  lo  me  to  be  sufficienlly  precise,  as  the  fornurr 
not  iiDfreqiieiitly  becomes  dirotiie. 
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dim,  brownish  cast,  in  consequence  uf  the  iiifluinnuition  having 
existed  seven  weeks,  and  being  now  on  the  decUne.  (Typhus* 
vid.  case,) 

In  Figs.  143  iiml  149,  where  the  inflamniation  was  more 
recentj  the  red  is  extremely  vivid.  They  represent  the  isolated 
glands  of  the  ileum  in  their  highest  degree  of  developenient. 
Some  are  mucli  hirger  than  ordinary  peas,  as  Fig,  148,  d ;  and 
149,  i;  and  present  a  broken,  roundish,  central  orifice,  with  a 
sloughy  interior,  which  occasionally  encloses  a  small  clot  of 
blood.  In  others,  the  oritice  is  completely  torn  open,  and  displays 
u  wide,  yellowish,  and  greenish  ulceration,  as  at  Fig,  148,  e. 

When  a  puncture  is  made  into  those  which  have  pale  summits 
as  Fig,  148,  i,  i,  i,  a  sloughy  pus,  like  that  of  a  furuncle, 
escapes,  ami  leaves  a  cavity,  as  at  J\  In  those  with  vivid  red 
sunnnits,  as  a,  a,  a,  a,  the  suppurative  process  has  not  proceeded 
so  far,  and  only  a  little  pus,  with  nmcli  blood,  escajies  on  making 
an  incision.  In  some  cases,  a  thicker  matter  may  be  pressed  out 
io  the  form  of  vermicelli,  and  resenibliug  the  sebaceous  contents 
of  a  tumetied  cutatieons  follicle.*  The  isolated  glands  may  pre- 
sent the  same  enlargement  and  ulceration  in  the  colon  as  in  the 
ileum,  and  as  is  here  represented, 

Wlierever  the  glands  are  completely  isolated,  the  inflammation 
may  be  confined  to  the  gland  and  its  areola,  the  inter  mediate 
mucous  membrane  being  exempt;  but,  in  the  ileo-ceecal  region, 
where  the  glands  are  naturally  larger  and  more  numerous,  the 
approximation  of  their  bases,  as  in  Fig.  139,  and  still  more 
in  Fig,  140,  a,  a,  causes  the  mucous  membrane  to  participate  in 
the  ioflammatiou.  In  fever,  the  inflammation  generally  originates 
in  the  glands,  as  here  described ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case ;  for,  occasionally,  the  mucous  membrane  is  either  simul* 
taneously  or  previously  attacked,  particularly  in  ordinary  en- 
teritis. 

After   acute    inflammation  of  the  glands  has  subsisted  for  a 
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certain  period,  it  may  subside  \\ithout  proceeding  to  ulceration, 
leaving  the  glands  in  a  state  of  real  hypertrophy.  In  tUis  case, 
their  redness  having  more  or  less  completely  disappeared,  they 
form  whitish  and  tolerably  fiim  boflies,  some  with,  and  otliers 
witliDut,  an  evident  central  orifice,  the  intermediate  mucous  mem- 
brane exliibiting  little  or  no  alteration.  Such  I  conceive  to  he  the 
case  with  the  white  bodies  in  Fig,  136,  c ;  while,  in  Figs,  137 
and  138,  from  a  lower  part  of  the  same  ileum,  some  hypertro- 
}diou8  glands  are  seen  white,  while  others  are  still  slightly  red  at 
the  base;  and  the  mucous  membrane  exhibits  a  few  purplish 
clouds  and  streaks — the  vestiges  of  disappearing  vascularity. 

Fig.  142  represents  similar  hypertrophy  in  the  colon,  near  the 
caput  caecum  ;  but,  here,  there  was  little  induration  ;  as  the  glan- 
dular orifices  admitted  of  being  distended  to  the  size  of  a  large 
pellet,  {e.  g,  size  No.  2,)  thus  disclosing  a  consiilerable  cavity, 
tilled  with  a  purulent  mucus,  the  source,  no  doubt,  of  the  diar- 
rhoea, with  which  the  patient  was  afliected. 

When  the  intlamniation  has  completely  subsided,  the  hyper- 
trophous  glands,  in  some  individuals,  as  already  stated,  produce 
no  derangement  of  the  chylopoietic  functions  ;  in  others,  diarrhcea, 
recurring  at  frequent  intervals  and  from  sliglit  causes,  is  the 
result;  and,  in  a  third  class,  the  diarrhoea  is  constant.  The  same 
differences  in  the  symptoms  are  observed  when  the  glands  have 
become  enlarged  iusensibly,  and  without  signs  of  antecedent 
inflammation.     (Path.  Anat.  ii,  66,  7.) 

The  reader  must  already  have  noiiced,  in  referring  to  the 
plates,  that  the  orifices  of  enlarged  glantls  present  several  varie- 
ties in  appearance.  I  revert,  for  a  moment,  to  this  subject, 
since  ignorance  of  the  fact  might  lead  to  great  apprehension  as  to 
the  real  state  of  the  glands.  The  orifices,  then,  may  be  of  natural 
size,  they  niay  be  enlarged,  or  they  may  be  diminislied.  When 
of  natural  size,  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  minute,  greyish 
dimple ;  but  sometimes  they  are  inflamed  ;  and  they  then  pre- 
sent a  small  red  spot,  as  in  Fig.  131,  a,  which  may  extend,  and 
meet  the  red  areola,  as  in  Fig.  148,  a,  a,  o,  a.     Sometimes,  again, 
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tlie  orifices,  though  of  natural  size,  are  rendered  more  apparent 
by  a  brown,  or  a  green  stain,  resulting  from  faecal,  and  espe- 
cially bilious  matter.  This  is  seen  in  Fig.  144,  c,  and  in  Fig. 
150.  The  stain  is  also  occasionally  seen  m  glands  of  natural 
size,  as  in  Fig.  143, 

When  a  glandular  orifice  is  enlarged,  its  expansion  sometimes 
amounts  almost  to  two-tliirds  the  Avidtli  of  the  base  ;  in  which 
case,  it  may  be  mistaken  lor  an  ulcer*  This  state  is  remarkahly 
well  seen  in  Fig.  145*  It  does  not  appear  to  me  possible  to 
assign  a  reason  of  genei'al  applicability,  w^liy  some  glands  expand 
their  orifices  more  than  others.  The  expansion  is  probably 
effected  by  certain  changes  in  the  interior,  which  often  elude 
anatonucal  investigation. 

When  the  orifice  is  contracted,  the  effect  is  produced  by  tume- 
faction and  hypertrophy  of  the  parietes,  as  in  Fig.  138,  c,  &c. 
The  contraction  sometimes  leads  to  complete  obliteration  of  the 
aperture ;  in  wliich  case,  the  accunmlation  of  tht^  fluids  secreted 
within,  may  gradually  form  voluminous  tumours.  Sucli,  though 
rare  in  man,  are  often  found  in  the  intestines  of  horses.  Andral 
has  seen  them  as  large  as  an  orange.  The  sub-nujcous  cellular 
tissue  of  hypertrophous  glands  participates  iu  their  hypertrophy. 
In  animals,  it  is  often  transformed  into  fibrous,  fibro-cartihiginous, 
and  cartilaginous  tissue,  which  considerably  augments  the  tliick- 
uess  of  the  walls. 

Such  are  the  isolated  glands  when  enhi-rged  by  simple  inflam- 
mation :  we  now  proceed  to  the  aggregatetl  glands,  or  patches  of 
Payer. 

Fig-  146  represents  a  greatly  enlarged  state  of  a  patch,  beft»re 
it  has  advanced  to  ulceration.  It  rises  from  one  to  two  lines 
above  the  level  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  ;  its  edges  are  everted, 
so  as  to  impend  over  the  base ;  its  surface  is  surmounted  by  nu- 
merous niamellated  glandular  prominences,  a,  i,  intermixed  with 
irregular,  wrinkled  elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  its  cir- 
cumference is  uneven  and  knobby ;  its  consistence  is  firm ;    its 
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colour  is  a  pretty  deep  pink,  and  it  displays  a  considerable  degree 
of  tumid  plumpness  and  tension. 

Fii^.  147  is  a  patch  iu  all  respects  similar  to  tlic  preceding, 
except  that  it  is  advancing  to  ulceration,  and  is  slightly  purulent 
in  the  centre.  In  these  cases,  the  inflammation  had  probahly 
not  subsisted  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days* 

Fig.  136  to  140,  inclusive,  present  thirteen  patches  of  Feyer, 
in  the  seventh  week  of  inflammation.  Being  chronic,  they  have 
lost  the  tumid  tenseness  of  more  recent  patches,  and  exhibit  a 
softer  and  less  determinate  outline.  In  other  respects,  their 
characters  are  the  same.  The  whole  have  proceeded  to  ulcera- 
tion, which  fornis>  on  their  surfaces,  iimumerable  small,  ragged 
excavations,  with  sharp  ^dges,  best  seen  in  the  patches  a  and  rf. 
Fig.  139,  The  ulceration  causes  a  depression  of  tlie  centre  of 
the  patclies,  while  the  edges  remain  higli^  as  is  well  seen  at  b^ 
Fig.  138.  When  more  advanced,  it  eats  down  the  edges  also,  aa 
the  lower  edge  of  patch  a.  Fig.  136,  &c. 

Hound  patches,  which  are  so  rare  in  comparison  of  oval,  that 
some  deny  their  existence,  are  seen  at  a.  Fig.  137,  and  i\  Fig.  140* 

Two  black,  gangrenous  sloughs  are  seen  in  the  patches  Fig. 
136,  rf,  and  Fig.  139,  b,  which  penetrate  to  the  peritoneal  coat, 
antl  would  probably  have  perforated  it,  if  the  [mtieut  had  survivefl 
a  few  days  longer.  This  is  not  one  of  the  least  dangers  of  this 
atfection.  Such  are  the  patches  of  Peyer  in  the  state  of  simple 
inflammation. 

Inflammatorj^  enUirgement  and  ulceration  of  the  isolated  and 
aggregated  nmcous  glands  of  the  ileum,  constitute  the  dothin- 
enterith  (Soflrijv,  furunculus)  of  M.  Uretonneau.  The  state  in 
almost  always  attended  with  ataxic  and  adynamic  or  typhoid 
symptoms.  Home  have  gone  so  ftir  as  to  maintain  the  ccrnversc 
proposition  :  namely^  that  real  typhus  never  exists  without  df»thin- 
enteritis.     My  own  experience  is  decitiedly  op|>osed  to  this  vie^v. 

The  mesenteric  glands  may  become  sympathetically  iuHamed 
and  enlarged,  in  connexion  with  dothinenteritis. 
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2*  Specific  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Glands. — This  is 
almost  invariably  chronic,  and  it  occurs  in  conncxiuii  with  scro- 
fula, tubercular  phthisis,  or  ghmdukr  disease  in  gcueraL  The 
affected  mucous  glands  may  present  the  same  characters,  as  to 
form,  sixe,  and  situation,  as  in  simple  inflammation ;  but  they  are 
nndely  different  in  composition  and  consistence  \  being  very 
white,  and  remarkably  firm  to  the  touch;  liaving  a  clean  cut,  and 
yielding  little  or  no  fluid  when  divided  or  compressed-  In  tlie 
largest,  the  section  is  sometimes  like  lard  at  the  circumference, 
and  like  putty  in  the  centre.  In  others,  the  centre  is  rather  more 
liquid  than  putty.  The  transformations,  in  short,  are  closely 
analogous  to  those  of  tubercle  ;  and  there  can  lie  little  doubt 
that  the  deposition  is  of  a  tubercular  nature. 

Tlie  disease  is  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults  ;  and 
it  affects  those  especially,  who,  while  labouring  under  a  strumous 
tendency,  are  insufficiently  clothed  and  unsuitably  fed*  1  have 
seen  numbers  such  admitted  at  the  Hopital  des  Enfans ;  a!id 
many  come  under  my  care  at  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary, 
in  connexion  with  which  are  schools,  containing  several  humh'ed 
children.  The  disease  is  commonly  followed  by  a  similar  atfec- 
tion  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  symptoms  are  totally  different  from 
those  manifested  by  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  glands  ; 
for,  while  the  latter  are  typhoid,  the  former  are  those  of  tabes 
mesenterica,  and  of  phthisis. 


In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  described  the  intestinal  mucous 
glands  or  follicles,  jirsty  in  the  healthy  and  scarcely  apparent 
state ;  secondly,  in  a  state  of  developement  in  which  the  isolated 
glands  equal  turnip,  or  even  mustard-seeds,  and  the  aggregated 
glands,  or  patches  of  Peyer,  are  slightly  prominent,  crimped,  and 
speckled  (gaufrees.  Fig.  150,  rf,)- — ^alterations  wdiich  are  some- 
times found  unattended  witli  morbid  symptoms  in  children,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  adults.     I  have,  tJurdlt/,  noticed  an  analogous 
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state  of  the  glands  in  malignant  cholera;  mxA.fourtJdy,  I  have 
described  ami  illustrated,  at  considerable  length,  the  enlargement 
of  the  glands  occasioned  by  simple  or  acute,  and  by  specific 
or  chronic  inflammation »  These  topics,  it  was  stated,  formed  a 
necessary  introduction  to  the  subject  of  intestinal  ulcerations, 
since  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  such  ulcerations  originate  in 
disease  of  the  mucous  glands*  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  intes- 
tinal ulcerations  in  particular ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  witlidraw- 
ing  the  attention  from  tlie  subjects  with  which  we  have  just  been 
occupied,  I  shall  first  speak  of  ulcers  from  disease  of  the  glands; 
and,  subsequently,  of  those  orighiating  in  other  causes. 

As  the  glands  are  subject  to  two  vaneties  of  inflammation 
widely  differing  from  each  other,  namely,  the  simple  or  acute,  and 
the  specific  or  chronic;  so  they  present  two  corresponding 
varieties  of  ulceration,  which  will  be  noticed  in  succession. 

Ulceration  of  the  Mucous  Glmids  from  Simple  Infiammation, — 
This  affection,  it  will  be  recollected,  constitutes  the  dathinente' 
ritis  of  M.  Bretonneau — an  inexpressive  appellation,  M.  Cru- 
veillii*^r  has  assigned  to  it  the  far  more  appropriate  name  of  acute 
follicular  enteritis  ;  and  it  forms  the  bulk  of  those  cases  fonnerly 
denominated  adynamic  and  ataxic  fevers — the  Ibrnier  epithet 
being  used  where  prostration  of  tlte  muscular  power  was  the  pre- 
dominant sjTiiptom;  and  the  latter,  where  derangement  of  the 
nervous  iiinction  was  the  leading  characteristic.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  these  fevers  have  been  dis- 
tinctly traced  and  ascribed  to  follicular  inflammation.  This, 
however,  is  not  their  sole  cause,  I  am  satisfied,  from  extensive 
personal  observation,  that  a  serious  lesion  of  any  vital  organ,  as 
the  brain  or  the  lungs»  may  give  them  birth.* 

The  passage  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  glands  into  ulcera- 
tion, is  by  grades  so  insensil>Ic,  that,  in  describing  the  former, 
I   have   already   unavoidably   touched   upon   the   latter,  as   the 


•  In  ft  case  of  copious  h^maptysia,  connected  with  tubercles,  at  present  under 
my  care,  the  symplotns  are  eminemly  those  of  adynatiuc  and  atnxk  fever* 
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reader  will  perceive  by  referriiis;  back  to  p.  181,  for  the  isolated 
glands;  and  to  p.  184,  for  the  plexus  or  patches  of  Peyer. 
Here,  therefore,  I  resume  the  subject  where  we  left  off*. 

In  the  first  degree  of  ulceration  of  the  isolated  glands,  (Fig. 
148  rf,  and  149  ft  b,)  a  purulent  slough  has  recently  escaped,  and 
left  a  small,  ulcerating,  and  sometimes  bleeding  cavity,  with 
elevated,  brolten,  and  red  borders. 

In  a  second  or  middling  degree,  (Fig.  148  e,)  ulceration  has 
lowered  the  borders  and  expanded  the  interior,  thus  forming 
a  mde  cavity,  lined  by  dirty,  ragged,  yellowish  and  greenish 
cellular  mendjraiie  and  semi-concrete  pus,  and  surrounded  by 
a  red,  abnipt,  and  still  slightly  elevated  margin,  the  remains  of 
the  glandular  tumour. 

In  the  last  degree,  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  glandular  tumour 
exists,  its  borders  having  been  eaten  domi  by  the  extending 
ravages  of  the  disease.  The  base  of  the  ulcer  now  frequently 
reaches  the  muscular  coat,  which  may  be  so  cleanly  dissected  as 
distinctly  to  display  its  circular  fibres.  The  edges  are  red, 
abrupt,  and  more  or  less  thickened  and  indurated.  The  form  of 
the  ulcer  is  generally  round  or  oval,  unless  two,  three,  or  more 
isolated  glands  have  coalesced,  in  which  case  the  ulcer  presents 
a  resulting  irregular  shape.  Thus,  for  example,  where  the 
glands  are  arranged  along  the  valvulfe  conniventes,  (Fig.  150,) 
the  ulcers,  by  coalescing,  may  form  rings  round  the  intestine,  as 
is  actually  the  case  in  Fig.  15L 

The  intestine  is  sometimes,  as  it  were,  riddled  by  a  vast  number 
of  small  ulcers.  Fig.  133  represents  an  excellent  specimen  of 
this  kind,  from  the  €X)lon,  where  the  state  is  most  commonly  found. 
Each  of  the  angular  shaped  cavities,  as  i,  6,  is  the  orifice  of  an 
ulcer,  this  shape  being  given  by  a  soft  intumescence  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  tends  to  close  the  orifices.  When 
stretched,  they  dilate  to  the  size  of  peas  or  more,  and  present  a 
smooth  but  abrupt  margin.  Most  of  the  ulcers  jrerforate  the 
muscular  coat,  transverse  bands  of  which  arc  seen  at  a,  a,  cross- 
ing the  larger  confluent  ulcerations.     A  few  had  perforated  the 
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peritoneum  and  caused  deatli  by  peritonitis.  The  mucous  mem- 
lu'aue  wus  ia  parts  very  pale  ;  and  in  others  it  was  clouded  ami 
marbled  with  delicate  greenish-grey  and  livid*purple— vestiges  of 
the  chronic  enteritis  and  colitis  under  which  the  patient  had 
laboured  for  six  weeks*  These  ulcers  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  depth  compared  wdtli  their  limited  superficial  extent. 
Hence  they  are  peculiarly  dangerous. 

It  is  sagaciously  remarked  by  Cruveilhier,  that  thongh  the 
varieties'  of  intestinal  ulcerations  are  numerous,  the  specfes-iivi^  few. 
This  applies  forcibly  to  the  ulcerations  formed  by  the  patches  of 
Peyer.  It  is  in  my  power  to  present  the  reader  with  a  multipli- 
city of  large  drawings,  exhibiting  almost  endless  varieties  ;  but 
as  this  wouhl  not  only  carry  me  lar  beyond  my  prescribed  limits, 
but  would  tend  to  perplex,  rather  than  to  elucidate  the  sidyect,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  making  extracts  exhibiting  the  jf^pecijie 
characters,  and  shall  endeavour  to  give  such  an  account  of  them, 
as  w^ill  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  varieties  when  pre- 
sented to  his  view. 

The  varieties  depend  on  differences  in  the  number,  the  size, 
the  form,  and  the  situation  of  the  ulcerated  patches,  and  on 
the  more  or  less  advanced  period  of  their  progress.  Thus, 
if  the  reader  take  the  whole  plate  containing  Fig.  136,  and 
imagine  that  he  sees  twice  or  thrice  tlie  number  of  patches, 
mostly  of  the  largest  size,  and  several  coalescing  over  the  last  six 
inches  of  the  ileum,  so  as  to  form  one  vast  ulcerated  surface,  he 
pictures  to  himself  a  variety  of  tlie  disease  which  a  novice  would 
scarcely  recognize  as  belonging  to  tlie  same  species.  Again, 
one  strongly  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  patches  of  Peyer 
are  always  the  most  numerous  immediately  above  the  ca*cul 
valve,  would  feel  perplexed  at  seeing  this  part  almost  exempt 
from  disease,  while  the  intestine  six  or  eight  inches  above  was 
extensively  ulcerated.  Yet  such  a  variety  is  occasionally  seen. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  patches,  instead  of  presenting  abrupt  and 
everted  edges,  rise  with  a  very  gradual  slope.  Sometimes  only 
a  [rnrt  of  a  patch  is  swollen  and  ulcerated  :  we  may,  for  instance. 
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see  a  patch  like  a  or  b.  Fig.  137,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  merely 
pitted  or  crimped  patch,  (gauffree)  as  rf,  <?,  Yig.  L30.  Some- 
times, also,  a  patch  may  be  uiuversally  swollen,  as  Fig.  146,  yet 
preseDt,  in  one  limited  point  only,  a  deep  sloughy  ulcer,  pene- 
trating even  through  the  muscular  coat ;  and  such  ulcer  may 
terminate  in  gangrene,  as  seen  in  Figs,  136  rf,  and  139  b. 

Other  varieties  are  connected  with  the  different  degrees  or 
stages  of  the  ulceration.  A  first  degree  is  represented  by 
Figs.  146  and  147,  where  suppiu-ation  has  barely  commenced, 
and  has  not  yet  sloughed  through  the  summits  of  the  numerous 
glands  surmounting  the  surface.  A  second  or  medium  degree  is 
seen  in  Figs,  136  to  139,  inclusive.  Here  sloughs  have  been 
thrown  out,  and  they  have  left  innumerable  little  ulcerated  pits, 
appearing  as  if  the  mucous  membrane  liad  been  riddled  w^itli 
perforations.  In  a  last  degree,  this  cribriform  appearance  has 
sloughed  away,  and  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  descending  as  deep  as 
the  muscular  coat,  presents  a  dirty  yellow%  green,  or  grey  surface, 
formed  by  sloughy  debris  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  inter- 
mixed  with  fragments  of  concrete  pus.  In  some  parts  the  nmscu- 
lar  coat  is  completely  denuded ;  and  not  uiilTequently  it  becomes 
implicated  io  the  ulceration ;  in  w  hicli  case  the  peritoneum  often 
proves  an  insufficient  barrier^  and  the  patient  is  carried  off 
by  perforation.  The  borders  of  the  ulcer  are  more  or  less 
thickened,  indurated,  and  red ;  and  the  valvula:  conniventes, 
stopping  abruptly  at  its  margins,  often  form  large  and  prominent 
knobs.  Fig,  152,  i,  L  It  is  principally  w^here  the  ravages  are 
thus  deep  and  extensive  that  intestinal  harmorrliage  takes  place, 
since  large  vessels  are  apt  to  be  opened  by  the  ulcerative  process. 
Where  a  number  of  confluent  patches  of  Peyer,  above  the  csecal 
valve,  have  proceeded  to  the  last  degree  of  ulceration,  the  part 
may  present  one  continuous  raw  and  foul  surface,  only  broken  by 
a  few  scattered  and  prominent  remnants  of  the  mucous  membrane 
formerly  interposed  between  the  patches. 

In  some  instances,  ulcers,  originating  in  patches  of  Peyer, 
extend  laterally  and  not  longitudinally,  so  that  their  transverse 
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diameter  eventually  becomes  tlie  longer ;  whence  a  doubt  might 
arise  whetlier  they  had  origioated  in  the  Peyeriau  patches.  I 
am  inclined  to  ascribe  this  to  the  tendency  of  the  divided  mucous 
membrane  to  retract  laterally  whenever  the  bowel  is  distended. 
Accordingly,  the  peculiarity  exists  principally,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation enables  me  to  judge,  in  the  oldest  cases,  where,  of  course, 
the  most  time  is  afforded  for  the  retraction.  See,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  Fig,  152,  This  Fig.  appears  to  me  to  correspond 
with  what  Cruveilhier  has  denominated  circumscribed  gan- 
grenouH  ulceration — a  variety  of  the  wo**st  species  of  disorganiza- 
tion, and  it  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen.  (See  Description  of 
the  Plates,  Fig.  152.) 

Whenever  a  large  extent  of  intestine  has  become  ulcerated, 
the  tul)0  becomes  more  or  less  contracted,  its  walls  thickened 
and  indurated,  and  its  exterior  red,  brown,  or  slate-coloured,  and 
traversed  by  ramifying  blood-vessels.  By  the  latter  appear- 
ances,  indeed,  we  may  generally  recognize  the  seat  of  any  consi- 
derable ulcer  before  the  intestine  is  opened.  Fig.  156  strikingly 
exhibits  this  slate-colour,  together  with  a  perforation.  It  is 
taken  from  tlie  same  case  as  Fig.  152. 

Very  rarely  does  ulceration  advance  to  any  extent,  without  the 
mesenteric  glands,  corresponding  to  the  part  affected,  becoming 
similarly  diseased.  At  first  they  enlarge  in  all  degrees  up  to  the 
size  of  a  filbert,  and  present  considerable  hardness,  and  a  red  or 
inflamed  section  and  exterior,  as  seen  in  Fig.  154,  wdiere  a  gland 
is  denuded  of  its  peritoneum.  The  interior  next  softens,  be- 
comes yellowish,  and  yields  pus  on  pressure,  as  in  Fig.  155,  b\ 
and  sometimes  a  friable  caseous  matter,  like  concrete  pus,  forms 
in  the  inside  and  gradually  extends  to  the  circumference,  as 
in  Fig.  155,  a.  An  abscess  filled  with  liquid  pus  is  seldom  found 
in  the  acute  disease,  since  the  patient  is  carried  off  by  the  intes- 
tinal affection  before  suppuration  can  attain  so  advanced  a  degree. 

Ulceration  of  the  Mucous  Glands  from  Specifc  or  Chronic 
Inflammation. — This  fonn  of  ulceration  is  found  jirincipally 
in  patients  who  have  long  suffered  under  chronic  affections  :  in 
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the  scrofulous,  the  phthisical,  those  who  die  with  white  swellings* 
&c.  (Bilhird  de  hi  Meiiib.  Muq.  p.  473,)  Tlie  anatomical 
characters  of  the  ulcers  difli^r  very  considerably  from  those  which 
we  have  just  been  studying;  but  the  wide  diflerence  of  the 
symptoms  forms  a  still  more  substantial  basis  for  the  distinction 
of  tlie  two  forms  into  separate  classes.  For  while  simple  or 
acute  ulceration  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  adynamic,  ataxic, 
typhus,  or  putrid  fever;  specific  or  chronic  ulceration  is  accompa- 
nied with  those  of  phthisical,  of  mesenteric,  or  of  scroftilous 
marasm.  It  does  not  manilest  any  very  positive  indication  of  its  own 
presence  in  particular,  even  when  its  ravages  are  deep  and  exten- 
sive j  for  frequent  returns  of  diarrhoea>  its  most  characteristic 
symptom,  often  occur  in  the  class  of  patients  alluded  to,  wholly 
independent  of  intestinal  ulceration* 

At  p.  185  an  account  is  given  of  the  state  of  the  glands  prior 
to  ulceration.  Fig,  161  represents  a  remarkably  well  charac- 
terized specimen  of  the  ulceration,  as  affecting  isolated  glands  of 
the  ileum,  in  what  may  be  called  its  second  stage  or  medium 
degree.  The  diameter  of  the  ulcers,  measured  from  their  exte- 
rior, is  from  two  to  six  lines  ;  the  circumference,  about  thrice  that 
length,  the  form  being  round  or  ovaL  The  borders  are  high  and 
rounded  inwards,  so  as  to  resemble  a  ring  or  collar ;  they  are 
hard,  and  creak  under  the  scalpel,  and  their  colour  is  pale  where 
the  intestine  is  little  injected,  as  at  a;  but  where  the  injection 
exists,  as  at  4,  c,  they  are  purplish  or  livid  externally,  though 
much  paler  when  divided  :  they  bear,  in  fact,  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  callous  margins  of  an  old,  indolent,  cutaneous  ulcer.  The 
ring  is  formed,  in  the  smallest,  partly  by  the  remains  of  tlie  base 
of  the  enlarged  gland  ;  l>utj  in  the  larger,  it  is  formed  entirely  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  sub-mucous 
cellulai'  tissue.  The  base  is  of  a  dirty  yellow,  green,  or  grey 
colour,  and  consists,  in  some,  of  sloughy  sub-mucous  cellular 
tissue,  intermixed  with  pus;  and  in  others,  more  advanced, 
of  debris  of  the  disorganized  muscular  coat,  and  of  the  peritoneum 
beneath. 
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We  shall  have  a  )*erfect  idea  of  the  first  degree  of  tliese  ulcers, 
if  we  imagine  those  represented  in  the  Fig.  to  he  reduced  to  the 
8ize  of  small  j3eas  (as  that  at  o,  for  instance),  with  tlieir  cavities  a 
line  broad,  their  borders  more  abrupt  within,  and  their  induration 
less  considerable. 

The  last  degree,  we  may  also  readily  conceive,  by  imagining 
tlie  idcers  to  be  more  or  less  enlarged,  their  bases  deeper,  and 
their  borders  more  broken  and  irregular.  The  ulcers  may  be 
found  in  all  these  degrees  in  the  game  subject ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  observe  some  in  the  state  of  cicatrization,  contiguous 
to  others  on  the  advance,  a  coincidence  scarcely  ever  seen 
in  acute  follietdar  enteritis. 

The  ulcers  formed  by  the  patches  of  Peyer  are  larger  than  the 
above,  in  correspondence  with  the  larger  size  of  the  patches  ;  but 
they  present  the  same  characters  with  respect  to  induration,  pale- 
ness of  colour,  &c.  By  coalition  they  may  form  vast  ulcerations, 
with  ragged,  unequal,  knotty,  and  almost  scirrhous  margins,  and 
a  foul  irregular  base,  sometimes  bounded  solely  by  the  peri- 
tonemn.  The  suri'ace  is,  occasionally,  traversed  by  bands  of 
mucous  mend>rane,  which  the  ravages  of  tlie  ulceration  have  as  yet 
spared  ;  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  prodigious  sumber  of  small, 
soft,  and  very  lacerable  nodules  of  mucous  menibranej  speckled 
with  red  marks,  and  bathed  with  a  foul  but  inodorous  pus. 
(Hillard.) 

Thougli  the  patches  of  Peyer  are  not  found  below  the  cfccal 
valve,  the  ravages  of  the  chronic  disease  are  not  so  frequently 
arrested  by  this  valve,  as  those  of  acute  follicular  enteritis.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  phthisical  cases  I  have  found  the  head  of  the 
colon  ulcerated,  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  ileum,  and  sometimes 
to  an  equal  degree. 

The  intestinal  walls  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  chronic  ulcera- 
tions are  almost  invariably  bypertrophous  and  indurated,  like 
scirrhus,  so  as  to  creak  under  the  scissars. 

Tlie  mesenteric  glands  corresponding  to  ihe  jiarts  diseased, 
generally   become   affected  in  the  same  mamicr*     In    the  first 
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stage,  the  hypertrophous  glands  consist  of  a  pinkish  grey  semi- 
transparent  substance  of  considerable  firmness,  A  little  later, 
opaque,  dim  yellow  spots  of  tubercular  matter  are  seen  bedded 
in  this  substance,  as  in  Fig.  158,  i,  and  these  spots  appear  to  he 
formed  by  an  inflammatory  process ;  for  vivid  red  vascularity  is 
seen  either  in  the  midst,  (Fig.  157,  a.)  or  round  the  circumference 
(Fig.  158,  a.)  of  the  largest  and  brightest  of  tliem  ;  and  sometimes 
a  mottled  redness  pervades  a  considerable  part  of  the  gland,  as  in 
Fig.  159,  i.  The  tubercular  matter  is  deposited  interstitial ly,  and 
forms  masses  by  juxta*position,  as  In  the  case  of  pulmonary 
tubercular  infiltration,  Fig*  17.  The  most  advanced  of  the 
masses  are  sometimes  softened  in  the  centre,  and  discharge 
a  liquid  pus  when  divided.  It  is  not  uncomnicin  to  find  chains  of 
knotty  absorbent  vessels,  filled  with  tubercular  matterj  connecting 
the  diseased  glands  with  the  intestinal  ulcers. 

The  present  subject  may  be  concluded  by  the  following  sum- 
mary, in  the  form  of  pro[>ositionSj  from  M.  Billard. 

1.  "  The  intestinal  mucous  glands  and  plexus  may  inflame, 
augment  in  size,  open  at  their  sunuuits,  and  give  birth  to  ulcers  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude  and  depth,  according  to  the  duration  of 
the  disease. 

2.  "  These  ulcerations  may  be  acute  (simple)  or  chronic  (spe- 
cific). The  acute  are  found  principally  in  the  fever  called  putrid 
and  adynamic :  the  chronic  are  met  with  in  the  intestines  of  the 
phthisical  and  scrofulous. 

3.  **  In  both  cases,  it  is  always  in  the  ileo-ceecal  region  that 
these  ulcers  are  observed :  they  are  larger  and  more  numerous  in 
proportion  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  csecal  valve,  above  and  below 
which  they  progressively  diminish  in  depth  and  in  extent. 

4.  "  Nearly  all  the  ulcerations  of  the  gastro-intestinal  nmcous 
membrane  result  from  acute  or  cln^onic  inflammation  and  disor- 
ganization of  the  nuicous  glands." 

The  last  proposition  is  strongly  expressed ;  yet  observation 
will  convince  the  student  that  it  approximates  nmch  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  he  would  at  first  be  inclined  to  believe. 
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We  now  proceed  to  study,  iu  succession,  tlie  species  of  ulcera- 
tion not  resulting  from  enlargement  of  tlie  intestinal  mucous 
glands. 

Ulcers  from  Tubercular  Depositimw  beiieath  the  Mucuhh 
Membrane. — These  depositions  take  place  iu  the  submucous 
cellular  tissue.  The  nmcous  membrane,  being  irritated  by  tlie 
presence  of  the  matter,  becomes  congested  and  ulcerates,  like 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  in  order  to  give  exit  to  the 
tuberculous  matter  formed  exterior  to  the  cavity  which  it  lines. 
(Andral,  Path.  Anat.  ii.  112.)  Fig.  160  represents  these  depo- 
sitions in  various  grades  of  progress.  At  first  they  are  small, 
semi-transparent,  vvhitisli  granulations,  of  softish  consistence,  as 
a  ;  they  next  become  larger,  harder,  and  of  a  more  opaque  white, 
rolling  under  the  nmcous  membrane  when  fingered,  and  pre- 
senting a  dry,  lard-like  section,  more  or  less  pulpy  in  the  centre  of 
the  most  advanced.  They  gradually  perlbruie  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, soften  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference^  and  thus 
form  open  ulcers,  as  at  b.  They  are  found  principally  at 
the  lower  pai*t  of  the  ileum  and  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
great  intestine*  When  numerous,  they  may  give  rise  to  a  state  of 
extreme  disorganization.  In  the  present  case,  for  example,  the 
whole  colon  was  in  the  state  represented  by  the  Fig.,  viz.  at  all 
the  black  pai*ts  c,  the  mucous  membrane  was  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  a  carbonaceous  matter  had  stained  tlie  bases  of  the 
ulcers.  In  the  intervals,  the  membrane  is  nmch  thickened,  and 
projects  in  irregular  knobs  of  a  pulpy  or  fungoid  character.  Its 
colour  is  a  dirty  greenish^grey.  The  other  intestinal  coats  are 
hypertrophous,  and  the  tube  is  contracted.  The  patient  had 
pulmonary  and  cerebral  tubercle.     (Vid.  Case.) 

It  is  a  connnon  sypfwjsilion  that  such  is  the  origin  of  the  intes- 
tinal ulcers  so  frequently  found  in  phthisical  persons.  This  is 
occasionally  the  case ;  but  by  far  the  most  common  source  is,  the 
chronic  or  specific  inflammation  of  the  mucous  glands  last 
described.  **  In  many  phthisical  persons,"  says  Andral,  "  whose 
intestines  were  almost  riddled  with  ulcers,  I  have  found  uulhiug 
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to  prove  that  they  had  originated  in  tubercles  heneath  the 
mucous  membrane/*  (Ibid,  112.)  My  own  observation  coin* 
cides  with  that  of  Aiidral. 

Ulcere  from  circumscribed  Softening  of  the  Mucous  Mem* 
brane, — M.  J,  Cloqnet  drew  the  attention  of  the  profession,  in 
1818,  to  a  variety  of  ulceration,  the  edges  of  which  were  clean 
and  shar|),  as  if  cut  out  by  a  punch,  and  presented  neither  redness 
nor  tumefaction  in  any  very  manifest  degree.  *'  First"  says  he, 
*'  the  ulceration  conniiences  by  a  dark  line  planted  perpendi- 
cularly in  the  mucous  mendjrane,  and  of  which  one  edge  only 
is  seen  on  the  internal  side  of  the  intestine ;  secondly/,  along 
this  line  the  mucous  meinbrane  becomes  disorganized  and  con- 
verted mto  a  greyish  diffluent  pulp ;  these  ulcerations  are  at  first 
isolated,  distinct,  and,  where  the  eschar  which  covers  them  falls 
off^  are  seen  to  be  greyish,  rounded,  and  encircled  by  flat  verti- 
cally cut  borders ;  thirdly ^  the  borders  of  the  ulcers  speedily 
extend,  tumefy,  and  coalesce  mth  the  adjoining  ulcerations; 
fourthly^  they  commence  in  the  great  intestine,  and  thence  mount 
to  the  ileum.  At  first  the  nmcous  membrane  alone  appears  to  be 
affected  ;  tlie  other  tunics  subsequently  become  involved."  Com- 
monly the  muscular  coat  is  at  last  destroyed,  and  the  peritoneum 
forms  the  base  of  the  ulcer.  Very  frequently  this  also  yields ; 
%vhence  there  are  formed,  in  one  or  more  points»  rounded  perfora- 
tions, wider  at  the  mucous  than  at  the  serous  surface,  and  some- 
times establishing  communications  between  different  regions  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  remarkable  that  before  these  |>erfora- 
tions  take  place,  they  almost  invariably  give  rise  to  local  perito- 
nitis, so  that,  the  contiguous  folds  of  intestine  becoming  matted 
together,  effusion  into  the  abdominal  cavity  is  prevented ;  and  it 
is  not  until  the  adliesions  are  torn  asunder  after  death,  that  fsecal 
matter  issues  from  a  previously  concealed  aperture,  the  borders 
of  which  are  tound  coated  with  layers  of  cuagulable  lymph.  We 
cannot  here  fail  to  recollect,  that  by  opposing  a  similar  barrier, 
nature  wonderfully  prevents  the  rupture  of  pulmonary  vomicae 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.     These  ulcers  are,  in  their  com- 
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nieocenient,  so  different  froiii  those  occasioned  l)y  Ibllicular 
inflaiiinmtion,  tliat  they  scarcely  admit  of  being  ascribed  to  any 
other  cause  than  circumscribed  softening  of  the  mucous  iiiem- 
brarie,  originating  in  chronic  inflammation.  Accordingly  ves- 
tiges i>f  tliis  milaniniation  are  most  commonly  found  in  the 
portion  of  intestine  affected,  namely,  a  more  or  less  grey  colour, 
with  thickening  and  diminished  consistence,  of  the  nuicoiis  mem- 
brane. 

Fig.  162,  a  rare  and  remarkable  specimen,  affords  more  direct 
evidence  of  the  inflannuatory  origin  of  the  disease;  for  numerous 
rings  are  seen,  some  isolated,  a,  and  others  confluent,  b,  which 
liave  not  yet  passed  from  the  red  to  the  dark  colour,  while  the  in* 
eluded  mucous  membrane  is  considerably  softened, 

FiiT.  164  exhibits  the  same  when  the  mucous  memlirane  has 
been  detached,  appearing  as  if  cut  out  by  a  punch,  and  exposing 
the  bluish  white  submucous  cellular  tissue. 

Fig.  163  represents  the  disease  much  lower  down  thfi  same 
colon.  The  softened  mucous  menilirane  has  been  detached  ;  the 
ulcers  have  coalesced  by  extension,  forming  long,  irregular, 
bluish  and  greyish  white  tracts  of  denuded  submucous  tissue, 
a,  CI,  a,  and  the  borders,  A,  have  become  tumid  and  red,  projecting 
here  and  there  in  loose  peninsular  bands,*  c.  Tlie  specimen 
is,  as  it  were,  divided  into  three  compartments  by  the  h>ngitudinal 
bands  of  the  colon,  which  run  in  the  direction  rf,  d,  and  i?,  e ;  the 
compartment  between  rf,  e,  is  less  ulcerated  and  niore  wrinkled 
than  the  other  two.  Lower  down,  the  nmscular  coat  liad  become 
ulcerated,  and  the  disease  presented  an  extreme  degree  of  con- 
fused disorganization. 

Andral  and  Billard  think  that  most  of  the  perforations  of  the 
stomacli  and  intestines  called  aponianeimH  are  attributable  to  this 
kind  of  [martial  softening,  and  to  the   nlceratitm   which  results 


*  These  actually  flout  at  their  edges,  the  specimen  haviiij?  beeii  drawn 
under  a  thin  layer  of  water,  a  plan  which  renders  Us  chamcters  much  mare  dis- 
titicl. 
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from  it  Figs.  134  and  135,  described  fit  p.  169,  exhibit 
partial  softening  in  tlie  stomach.  The  aflectioii  has  been  ob- 
served more  frecpieiitly  in  children  than  in  adidts. 

Ulcers  from  Inflammatory  E^ccoriation  of  the  Mucnnu  Mem- 
brane.— The  excoriations  consist,  at  their  origiu,  of  a  slight  solu- 
tion of  continuity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  occasioned  by  ficute 
inflammation  of  greater  or  less  severity.  Tliey  may  take  place 
either  in  the  centre  of  small  red  spots  of  injection,  (Andral, 
Path.  Anal.  ii.  108)  or.  what  is  much  more  common,  they  may 
occur  in  the  midst  of  difl*use  redness,  particularly  that  in  patches* 
as  described  at  p.  155,  in  reference  to  Fig.  117.  In  these  cases 
there  is  not  any  proof  of  the  excoriations  ha\ing  had  their  origin 
in  mucous  follicles.  The  characters  of  the  excoriations  are  as 
follows. 

Ou  the  surface  of  an  inflamed  red  patch,  Fig,  166»  a,  (from  the 
colon,)  are  observed  a  great  number  of  minute  superficial  abrasions 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  i.  Their  form  is  irregularly  angular; 
their  size,  from  half  to  one  or  two  lines  broad  ;  their  edges  are 
ragged,  bleeding,  and  intensely  red ;  their  base,  consisting  of  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue,  may  either  preserve  its  natural  bluisli- 
wliite  appearance,  or,  as  is  more  common,  it  may  be  variously  dis- 
coloured by  fecal  matter  or  blood.  Tliis  state  may  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  intestines,  but  it  is  most  common  in  the  ileum  and 
the  great  intestines.* 

Excoriations,  by  enlarf^ing  and  coalescing,  as  in  Fig.  165,  d,  soon 
become  converted  into  ulcers,  which,  though  at  first  superficial, 


*  Dr.  Abcrcrombie,  in  his  Path,  and  Practical  Researches  on  the  Intestinal 
Canal,  gives,  hi  case  91,  an  instance  of  this  disease  in  the  ileum ;  ami,  in  case  85» 
one  of  the  same  in  the  colon. 

Fig,  165  represents  excoriation  in  the  (Esophapis.  All  vivid  redness  has  dis- 
appeared, and  there  remains  tnily  the  dim  greyish  tint  of  chronic  inflammation.  At 
c,  a  number  of  excoriations  are  tending'  to  coalesce ;  at  d,  an  extensive  patch  has 
been  formed  by  oalition.  The  ba^M*  ofall^  thoug^h  consisting^  of  submucous  cellu- 
lar tissue,  presents  a  dirty  tinge,  instead  of  the  clean  grey  of  a  recently  denuded 
portion  a. 
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to  my  observations,  give  rise  to  the  symptoiiis  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree;  but  they  are  always  more  marked  when  the  great  intes- 
tine is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Solitary  Ulcers^  the  cause  of  which  is  uh^eure. — These 
have  been  found  in  the  stoina4:hj  the  ilemii,  and  the  great  in- 
testines ;  and  occasionally  in  all  these  parts  at  once.  There 
are  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  together.  In  general,  they  have 
thick,  hard,  and  excavated  borders,  and  also,  according  to  Billard, 
offer  much  resembhince  to  phagedenic  ulcers  of  the  lips  and  ex- 
ternal organs.  Their  particular  mode  of  origin  has  not  been 
detected,  and  as  they  commonly  steal  on  slowly  and  insidiously, 
they  can  only  be  ascribed,  in  general  terms,  to  chronic  inflam- 
mation. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  stomach,  ulcerations  originate 
in  chronic  inflammation  almost  exclusively,  acute  gastritis  being 
very  rarely  found  to  produce  them.  Cruveilhier  has  drami  the 
attention  of  the  profession  with  his  usual  ability  to  simple  ckronic 
nicer  of  the  stomach — an  affection  little  known  as  a  particular 
disease,  and  confounded  in  practice,  sometimes  with  chronic  gas- 
tritis, anil  still  more  fre([uently  with  cancer.  It  is  described  by 
him  as  consisting  in  a  spontaneous  loss  of  substance,  of  variable 
dimensions,  ordinarily  circular,  with  excavated  borders,  and  a  grey 
and  dense  base.  It  is  almost  always  single,  and  usually  occupies 
either  the  smaller  curvature  or  the  posterior  wall;  sometimes  it 
attacks  the  pylorus,  and  then  assumes  the  form  of  a  circular  zone. 
Its  progress  is  slow  and  gradual ;  it  extends  in  surface,  but  still 
more  in  depth  ;  and,  if  salutaiy  adhesions  do  not  oppose  a  barrier, 
the  stomach  is  sooner  or  later  perforated,  and  its  contents  effused 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  is  distinguished  from  tlie  cancerous 
ulcer  by  itis  ground  oflering  none  of  the  attributes  either  of  hard 
or  of  soft  cancer. — not  even  the  circumscribed  hypertrophy  which 
almost  ahvays  accompanies  cancer,  and  which  has  olten  been  mis- 
taken for  the  cancerous  degeneration  itself.  The  best  diagnostic 
sign,  however,  is  the  curability  of  the  simple  ulcer.     By  extreme 
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abstinence  and  the  mildest  diet,  it  sometimes  dowly  lieals,  and 
leaves  a  smooth,  dejiressed  cicHtrix,  not  unlike  the  fonuiien  ovale 
of  the  heart.  I  refer  the  reader  to  Cruveilhier  himself  for  an  ex- 
cellent clinical  history  of  this  dangerous  affection,* 

Ulceration  from  Gangrene  of  the  Mucoxuh  Membrane, — I 
have  endeavoured  to  exjiliiiii  at  p.  16*2,  and  to  illustrate  hy 
Figs.  125  and  126,  that  acute  inflanmiation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  be  of  such  intensity  as  to  terniiuate  in  mortification. 
The  same  effect  may  be  produced  suddenly  by  the  ititroduction  of 
corrosive  poisons  into  the  alimentary  canal  The  form^  number, 
and  size  of  the  gangrenous  portions  vary,  of  course,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  cause,  and  the  extent  over  which  it  operates. 
Thus,  in  tlie  case  of  Figs.  125  and  12U»  the  whole  colon  was 
gangrenous,  from  rapidly  fatal  dysentery.  In  chronic  enteritis, 
on  the  contrary,  small  grey  or  blackish  gangrenous  patches  are 
sometimes  found,  involving  the  muscular  coat,  and  leading  to 
perforations.  For  the  aspects  of  gangrene  resulting  from  corro- 
sive poisons,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Orfila,  and  especially  to 
tlie  beautiful  illustrations  of  Dr*  RoupeLf  In  all  cases,  the 
gangrenous  odour  is  one  of  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  the 
disease^  without  attention  to  which,  the  colour,  when  only  green, 
grey,  or  brown^  might  be  deceptive. 

When  the  gangrenous  eschars  have  fallen  off,  or  sloughefl 
away,  an  ulcer  remains.  If  acute  inflammation  subsist  ar-ound, 
the  borders  of  the  ulcer  are  tumid,  and  of  a  livid  red  colour,  as 
exceedingly  well  seen  in  Fig.  118;  but  wliere  the  gangrene  is 
diffuse,  the  borders  may  be  undefined,  as  in  Fig.  125.  The  base 
may  present  various  shades  of  dirty  green,  yellow,  and  black,  as  in 
Fig.  118;  or  it  may  be  a  mixture  of  jet  black  and  deep  grey,  as 
in  Fig.  126,  wliere  the  fluid  and  palpy  debris  of  the  nuicous  coat 


•  Maladies  de  TEstomac,  X"  Li\Tai.son.  fie  may  likewise  consult  Alier* 
crombie  on  the  Intestiim!  Canal,  p.  19,  with  great  advantage, 

t  This  workj^the  first,  I  lielieve,  of  its  kind.^rs  a  truly  valuable  mhlitioji  tn 
medical  Kcienee — particularly  at  a  period  when  forensic  medicine  i.h  so  exten- 
sively cnltLvati'd. 
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collect  in  black  spots  on  tlie  dark  grey  muscular  coat,  which  is 
itself  involved  in  the  disease.  Ulcers  from  corrosive  poisons 
present  particular  colours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poisons, 
wliich  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  notice. 

Ulcers  originating  in  gangrenous  sloughing  are,  according  to 
Andral,  (Anat  Path.  ii.  Ill,)  very  rare;  nor  have  I  myself  seen 
more  than  tvvo  or  three  cases  out  of  many  hundreds.  Fig.  167  re- 
presents a  remarkably  fine  instance  a0ecting  the  stomachy  and 
following  acute  gastritis  of  extreme  intensity.  At  a,  deep  inflam- 
matory redness  is  seen  ;  at  i,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  greatly 
softened,  so  as  readily  to  admit  of  being  torn  into  fragments,  as 
liere  seen;  c  are  two  dark  gangrenous  spots,  on  the  eve  of 
separation ;  at  r/,  separation  has  actually  taken  place,  and  the 
stomach  and  subjacent  spleen  are  reduced  to  one  pulpy,  foul,  and 
sanious  mass  of  disorganization.  A  section  of  the  spleen,  Ji 
shows  the  organ  to  be  gorged  with  black  blood. 

Gangrene  occasionally  attacks  existing  ulcerations,  whether 
affecting  a  large,  or  a  limited  extent  of  surface.  A  dirty,  greenish 
grey  colour ;  softened,  friable,  and  broken-up  l>orders ;  a  foul, 
liquid  surface,  and  especially  the  gangrenous  fetor,  are  its  cha- 
racteristic signs.  When  acute  follicular  enteritis  becomes  gan- 
grenous, the  fever,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  has,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  the  ataxic  type. 

Cicatrization  of  Ulcers. — ^The  possibility  of  cicatrization,  for- 
merly doubted,  has  of  late  years  been  fully  ascertained.  The 
jirocess  certaiidy  takes  place  with  difficulty,  being  opposed  by  the 
peristaltic  movements,  and  by  the  irritation  of  fecal  matter ;  but 
there  are  now  few  pathological  anatomists  of  experience,  who 
liave  not  met  with  instances,  in  which,  while  some  ulcers  were  in 
full  activity,  others  were  healing,  and  a  third  set  had  completely 
cicatrized. 

Fig.  1G8  affords  a  perfectly  characteristic  specimen  of  tlie 
healing  ulcer.  A  zone  of  dim  piu-ple  redness,  a,  still  surrounds 
it;  but  the  margin,  fonnerly  high  and  abrupt,  has  become  nmch 
flattened,  and,  where  it  presents  a  {»ale  colour,  A,  it  is  rouuded  or 
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levelled  down,  so  as  to  meet  the  base,  c>  It  does  not  yet,  liow- 
ever,  unite  \ritli  the  base,  but  lies  loose  upon  it,  as  here  displayed 
by  a  shadow  beneath**  The  base  itself  consists  of  clean,  bluish- 
wbit€  and  minutely  puckered  submucous  cellular  tissue* 

Fig.  169  represents  a  complete  cicatrization.  All  redness  has 
disappeai-ed,  tlie  margins  are  on  the  same  plane  with  the  sur- 
munding  mendjrane,  and  a  fine  w^eb-like  production  from  their 
edges  has  overspread  the  base,  and  lonned  tine  wTiukles,  con- 
verging towards  its  centre.  The  production,  which  is  destitute 
of  villi,  and  slightly  depressed,  is,  to  all  appearance,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  mucous  coat. 

Where  the  ravages  of  the  disease  have  been  very  extensive,  as 
in  Fig.  176,  the  cicatrix  is  covered  by  puckered  cellular  tissue,  a, 
foniied  of  white,  thread-like  tilaments,  crossing  each  other  in  all 
directions,  and  leaving  pitted  interstices.  (See  Descrip.  of  the 
PlateO 

When  the  muscular  tunic  has  been  ulcerated,  the  base  of  the 
cicatrix  often  consists  of  irregular,  but  smooth  knobs  and  undu- 
lations, formed  by  broken  remains  of  the  muscular  coat,  which 
have  granulated  and  healed  over.  This  is  represented  in  Fig. 
170,  from  immediately  above  the  ceecal  valve.  The  dark  colour 
is  from  chronic  inflammation. 

The  treatment  for  chronic  ulceration  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
shoidd  be  prosecuted  with  great  perseverance  and  patience ;  as 
the  patient,  if  not  scrofulous  or  consumptive,  sometimes  recovers 
Ironi  a  state  apparently  the  most  hopeless.  In  reference  to  the 
disease  itself,  the  least  possible  quantity  of  food,  and  of  the 
least  irritating  nature,  is  desirable;  but,  as  emaciation  often 
becomes  extreme,  a  certain  quantity  is  requisite  to  support  the 
powers  of  life ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  treatment  consists  in 
steering  between  these  two  extremes.  The  greater  danger  lies, 
according  to  my  experience,  on  the  side  of  giving  too  much, 
and  too  stimulating  food.     Aperients  also  are  an  evil;  and  an 

•  This  shadow  is  produced  by  the  specimen  beinjj  drawn  under  water,  which 

causes  the  loo^c  edge  to  tluat. 

S  2 
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advantage  is  gained  in  substitutini;  the  emollient  lavement  where 
this  fully  answers  the  pnrpose ;  but  sometimes  it  ev^aciiates  only 
the  great  intestines ;  and  the  flatulence,  peristaltic  movement,  and 
even  pain,  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  above,  create  greater 
irritation  and  distress^  and  are  consequently  a  greater  evil,  than  a 
gentle  aperient.  In  this  case,  from  one  to  three  drachms  of  castor- 
oil,  or  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia, 
every  second  or  third  night,  will,  in  general,  answer  well, — par- 
ticularly if  a  lavement  in  the  morning  be  made  to  coincide  witli 
their  operation*  In  few  cases  are  the  effects  of  good  air,  gesta- 
tion, and  a  cheerful  state  of  the  mind,  more  beneficial  than  in 
these ;  as  they  enable  the  patient  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the 
little  nutriment  that  is  allowed  hini.^ 


Chapter  V. 


IIYPERTROPHY,  SCIRRHUS,  AND  CANCER, 

Hypertrophy  may  aflect,  either  simultaneously  or  separately, 
the  mucous  coat,  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  the  muscular  coat, 
tlie  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue,  and,  thongh  rarely,  the  perito- 
neum itself.  It  may  also  afl'ect  only  a  single  anatomical  element 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  namely,  the  follicles,  the  hypertrophous 
state  of  which  has  already  been  described  (pp,  lSl-2). 

Andral  shows  that  hypertrophy  of  the  several  coats  and  inter- 
mediate tissue  does  nut  constitute  scirrhns  or  cancer,  until, 
having  attained  a  certain  degree,  it  has  become  the  seat  of  a 
new  structure,  and  of  morbid  secretions.  This  is  an  important 
and  instructive  distinction ;  since  as  writers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  ajiplying  the  term  nclrrhun  (which  generally  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  malignant  disease)  to  mere  thickening  of  the  cellular 


•  See  Descrip.  of  Plates,  Fig.  170,  case  2,  for  no  iublructive  instauce  «J' 
presuiiied  cicat  fiscal  ion  and  fccovery. 
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or  muscular  tissues^  not  necessarily  of  a  malignant  nature.  The 
relation  lietween  hypertrophy  and  carcinomatous  disease  will  be 
made  more  apparent  by  exaniiuing  them  successively  in  the  dif- 
ferent intestiual  coats. 

A.  Hypertrophy^  ^c,  of  the  Mucous  Coat, — The  mucous 
membrane,  affected  with  hypertrophy^  may  become  thickened  to 
the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  or  tivo  lines,  (Fig.  171,  a,)  and  occa- 
sionally even  to  three  or  four  *  It  acquires  a  flalvby  solidity,  and 
an  increase  of  cohesion,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  detaclied  in  large 
shreds  without  tearing.  Its  free  surlace  may  be  of  natural  colour, 
which  is  rare;  or  it  may  present  the  ordinary  tints  of  the  chronic 
inflammation  wliich  gave  rise  to  the  thickening,  viz.,  dim  reds, 
slate-coloui*,  (Fig.  171^)  brown,  and  even  black.  Sometimes 
the  substance  of  the  membrane  is  pink,  or  even  red ;  in  which 
case,  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  hypertropliy  from  mere 
vascular  tumefaction. 

The  hypertroplious  mucous  membrane  most  frequently  preserves 
a  smooth  and  even  surface ;  but,  occasionally,  it  is  raised,  by  un- 
equal thickening,  into  small,  mammelated  protuberances,  sepa- 
rated by  intennediate  depressed  lines.  A  remarkably  distinct 
specimen  of  this  is  presented  by  Fig.  171.  It  constitutes  the 
muqueuse  mammelonnee  of  the  French. 

The  parts  most  subject  to  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, are,  tlid  stomach  and  the  great  intestine ;  and  it  proceeds  to 
a  greater  extent  in  the  hitter  than  in  any  other  part»  the  tldck- 
ening  sometimes  amounting  to  three  or  four  lines.  The  hyper- 
trophy may  either  be  diflFuse,  so  as,  for  example,  to  occupy  a  great 
part,  or  tlie  whole,  of  the  stomach,  the  great  intestine,  &c. ; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  circumscribed  and  fonn  either  flat 
patches,  or  prominent  tumours. 

1.  The  flat  [matches  are  raised  from  half  a  line  to  two  lines 
above  the  surrounding  level,  and  are  more  or  less  round  or  oval. 
lu  »hort  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Feyer*s  patches 


Cuse  by  Biliurd,  de  k  Meuib.  Muq.,  p.  597. 
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when  preternatiirally  developed  in  the  ileum.  Their  colour  may 
be  natural,  or  tliey  nmy  present  the  red,  grey,  or  brown  tints  of 
chronic  intlammation,  .  Sometimes  they  are  milk-white, 

2,  The  promineut  tumours  have  obtained  the  various  designa- 
tions of  excrescences,  vegetations,  fungi,  polypi,  cancers.  The 
accounts  given  of  them  hy  authors  are  somewhat  inconsistent. 
Andral  is  of  opinion  that  they  "  are  nothing  but  various  forms  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  any  one  may  satisfy 
himself  by  an  attentive  dissection.**  (Path.  Anat  ii,  59,)  Bil- 
lard  thinks  that  '*  they  are  very  distinct  from  cancerous  degene- 
ration;" yet,  that  they  are  not  products  of  inflanunation.  (De  la 
Memb.  Muq.  40L)  Cruveilhier,  on  the  contrary,  believes  them 
to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature;  and  this  opinion  lam  inclined  to 
favour,  with  respect  to  many  of  the  excrescences,  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  having  frequently  found  them  in  connection  with 
cancer  in  other  organs ;  but  it  also  appears  probable  that  some  of 
tlie  more  simple  excrescences  are  nothing  more  than  hypertrophy 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  supposed  by  Andral.  I  shall  first 
endeavour  to  illustrate  the  general  characters  of  the  tumours  by 
the  plates ;  and  then  proceed  to  consider  tlieir  structure,  origin, 
and  nature. 

Fig.  174,  a  J  represents  six  excrescences  of  small  size*  They 
have  a  soft,  and  pulpy,  though  resistant  feel,  are  of  pale  colour, 
and  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane  by  a  base  not  quite  so  broad 
as  their  crown.  M.  Rullier  saw  about  eighty  in  one  stomach, 
each  of  the  bulk  of  a  filbert,  of  firm  tissue,  and,  says  Andral, 
**  evidently  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  mucous  membrane." 
Similar  tumours  are  sometimes  red.  Andral  saw  forty  such  in 
the  ciBcum,  of  violet^red  colour,  and  each  nearly  as  large  as  a 
small  bean.  As  these  excrescences  increase  in  size,  the  crown 
becomes  broader,  and  turned  over  the  base,  like  a  mushroom  ;  it 
also  becomes  subdivided  into  minor  prominencies,  and  is  streaked 
by  numerous  large  vessels,  and  stained  by  ecchymosis  ;  all  which 
characters  are  exhibited  by  Figs.  172  and  174,  b.  In  neither  of 
the  Figs,  is  the  Jiiushrc*om  configuration  manifebt  to  the  eye: 
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ie  reason  of  which  is  that  the  part  which  curls  over  the  base, 
being  of  pulpy  consistence,  blends  so  softly  with  the  mucous 
membrane  as  to  appear  to  spring  from  it.  But  when  the  tu- 
mours are  inmiersed  in  water,  their  edges  float,  and  their  pedun- 
cles then  become  visible.  The  subdivisions  of  Fig.  172,  are  also 
rendered  more  ap|iarent  by  the  water  descending  between,  and 
separating  them.  Some  of  the  subdivision  are  then  seen  to  have 
more  or  less  complete  peduncles  of  their  own.  Andral  mentions 
having  seen  seven  such  vegetations  in  one  stomach,  each  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  intermediate  mucous  membrane  was 
not  altered  in  any  appreciable  manner. 

The  most  common  seat  of  vegetations  is  the  stomach :  after 
tills  follow  in  succession,  the  end  of  the  rectum,  the  ca?cum,  the 
colun,  the  upper  pail  of  the  rectum,  the  small  intestuies,  and  the 
duoileinun. 

Cruveilliier  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  structure  of  vegeta- 
tions, the  accuracy  of  which  I  have  more  than  once  verified. 
When  examined  under  water  by  a  lens,  they  appear,  according 
to  this  author,  to  be  formed  by  innumerable  fine  blades  or  leaflets, 
(like  hypertrophous  intestinal  papilke,)  of  unequal  length.  Fig. 
173,  a,  a,  and  pressed  together  :  some  of  the  Idades  are  extremely 
thin,  others  are  tliicker ;  some  have  pointed  extremities,  a,  a, 
others  end  in  olive-shaped  or  mace-like  swellings,  b;  occasion- 
ally, great  numbers  of  them  are  grouped  hi  a  branch-like  form 
around  a  common  pechcle  w^hich  supports  them,  c.  All  the  tu- 
mours are  essentially  composed  of  an  areolar  filamentous  web, 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  nmcous  membrane,  the  suhnmcous 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  muscular  coat ;  which  web,  says  Cruveil- 
hier,  h  charged  with  a  white,  milk-like,  or  encephaloid  matter, 
that  may  be  squeezed  out  in  a  stream,  as  from  a  sponge.  Fin^illy, 
long  and  straight  vessels,  d,  of  venous  appearance,  in  great  num- 
l>ers,  and  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  traverse  the  tumours  per- 
pendicularly from  their  base  to  their  surface,  and  run  to  the  veiy 
ends  of  the  blades,  with  which  the  surface  is,  as  it  were,  bristled. 
When  these  vessels  are  much  gorged,  the  surface  of  the  excre- 
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scence  presents  the  uniibnn,  deep  crimson  colour  of  Fig.  174,  b: 
when  less  gorged,  the  vessels  present  the  straggling  and  ecehy- 
inosed  appearance  of  Fig,  1 72. 

In  what  texture  do  these  excrescences  originate  ?  Tlie  one 
above  referred  to  by  Cruveilhier  involved,  as  he  states,  not  only 
the  mucous  membrane,  but  the  suhnmcous  tissue,  and  even  the 
museuhir  coat :  the  same  I  found  to  be  the  case  witli  the  tumour 
by  Fig.  174  (c»  being  the  blue,  liypertrophous  submucous  tissue), 
and  also  mth  the  two  tumours  in  Figs.  172  and  175  ;  the  same  is 
believed  to  be  sometimes  the  case  by  BiUard  ;  and  Cruveilhier, 
likewise,  maintains  tliat,  in  most  cases,  the  primitive  seat  of  can- 
cer in  general  of  the  stomach,  is,  the  submucous  cellular  tissue, 
the  otlier  coats  being  only  consecutively  aftected.  But  this  author 
has  also  assured  lumself,  that  *'  in  a  certain  number  of  cancerous 
affections,  the  mucous  membrane  was  the  paii  primitively  af- 
fected.** Mucous  membranes  appear  to  him  to  be  *'  essentially 
composed  of  a  vascular,  venous,  areolar  well — in  a  word,  by  a  thin 
layer  of  erectile  tissue.  It  is  in  this  vascular  web,  wholly  venous, 
that  the  phenomenon  of  inflammation  takes  phice ;  it  is,  equally, 
here  that  ulcerating  and  encephaloid  cancer  is  developed/'  He 
has  easily  been  able  to  see,  with  the  assistance  of  a  powerful 
lens,  the  encephaloid  matter  squeezed  out,  by  gentle  compression, 
from  the  numerous  venous  areola*,  constituting  the  nmcous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina,  in  the  case  of  cancer  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  propagated  to  the  contiguous  part  of  the  vagina;  and,  on 
cutting  the  mucous  membrane,  he  lias  been  able  clearly  to  discern 
the  areolae  filled  with  the  encephaloid  matter.  He  sometimes 
found  the  alteration  propagated  even  to  the  small  veins  issuing 
out  of  that  capillary  venous  system,  the  veins  being  gorged  with 
the  same  matter. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  may  be  said,  1.  that  some  of  the  ex- 
crescences under  consideration  appear  to  originate  in  the  mucous 
membrane ;  and  otliers,  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue :  2.  that, 
when  they  originate  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the  subjacent  tis- 
sues generally  become  implicated    after  the  excrescences  hove 
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attained  a  certain  volume;  3.  that  the  affection  is  sometimes 
nothing  more  than  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane: 
4,  that,  in  other  instances,  it  constitutes  sull  or  encephaloid 
cancer* 

In  substantiation  of  the  third  proposition  it  may  be  added,  tliat 
it  is  consistent  with  general  analogy  to  suppose  that  the  mucous 
membrane,  like  any  otlier,  may  sustain  a  partial  hypertrophy ; 
— further,  when  such  is  the  nature  of  the  excrescences,  they  are 
unattended  by  malignant  symptoms.  In  substantiation  of  the 
fourth  proposition  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  excrescences  occa- 
sionally yield  encephaloid  matter,*  that  they  accompany  cancer  in 
other  organs,  (case  2,  Fig,  174,)  particularly  in  the  liver,  and 
that  they  are  eventually  attended  with  symtoms^  more  or  less 
marked,  of  malignant  cachexy. 

Encephaloid  excrescences  of  tlie  stomach,  when  they  have 
attained  a  considerable  size,  display  a  great  tendency  to  become 
gangrenous.  In  Fig.  175,  will  be  seen  one  in  this  condition,  its 
crown  being  a  mass  of  dark  brown  and  intolerably  offensive  dis-' 
organization.  This  tendency  to  gangrene,  which  Cruveilhier 
considers  to  form,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of 
cancerous  affections,  is  by  hhn  thus  explained*  Tlie  primitive 
seat  of  cancer  being,  as  he  conceives,  in  the  capillary  venous  sys- 
tem, (an  '*  areolar  erectile  tissue,")  Avhen  tliis  system  is  over- 
distended,  and  its  circulation  intercepted,  by  cancerous  matter, 
the  immediate  result  is  rupture  of  the  venous  areolae — whence 
ulceration  and  gangrene.  These  sometimes  slowly  wear  down, 
in  successive  layers,  tlie  parts  that  they  affect,  which  is  the  more 
ordinary  case ;  and  thus  the  cancerous  ichor  is  protluced,  the  hor- 
rible fetor  of  winch  results  from  the  mixture  of  pus  and  putreiied 
matter.     But  in  other  cases,   where  the  disease  has  obstructed 


•  Since  writing  the  above»  1  have  seen  a  macerated  specimen,  in  which,  at  a 
part  of  the  ileum  adherent  to  a  lar^  enct'phiiloid  tumour  of  the  kidney,  the 
mucous  membrane  was  thickened,  and  raised  inlo  ridges  resembling  tho?<e  of 
Fi^.  150,  which  m)  CDllea<?iK%  Dr.  Sims,  who  saw  the  specimen  wlitn  recent, 
considered  to  be  of  an  encephaloid  nattire. 
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larger  vessels,  the  gaugrene  attacks,  at  once,  a  great  thickness  of 
parts ;  and  it  is  from  such  vessels  that  proceeds  the  hemorrhage 
so  common  in  cancer  with  or  without  gangrene.  (Liv.  iv.  Planche 
i.  pp.  3  and  4.) 

Cniveilhier  thinks  that  the  circumstance  of  cancer  being  seated 
in  the  capillary  venous  system,  throws  great  light  oil  the  question 
of  the  consecutive  cachexy.  For  the  disease  continues  local  so 
long  as  the  cancerous  matter  remains  isolated  in  the  portion  of 
the  venous  capillai^  system,  which,  as  a  new  organs  has  furnished 
it ;  but,  no  sooner  are  these  limits  exceeded,  than  the  cancerous 
matter  circulates  through  the  body,  intermingled  with  the  blood : 
it  is  presented  to  all  the  venous  capiUary  systems  in  succession ; 
the  most  predisposed  receive  it;  it  soon  gives  rise  in  them  to 
the  peculiar  species  of  irritation  which  produces  it;  (for  he 
does  not  thiok  that  the  cancerous  matter  is  deposited  in  sub- 
stance ;)  and  this  new  centre  of  disease  soon  becomes  itself  a 
source  of  general  infection.  He  does  not  think  it  possible  to 
explain,  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  the  successive  or  simul- 
taneous appearance  of  tliousands  of  cancerous  tumours  in  dif- 
ferent organs. 

Tliis  reasoning  is  undoubtedly  true  in  reference  to  a  great 
number  of  cases  ;  but  I  must  venture  to  differ  from  so  high 
an  authority  in  thinking  it  of  universal  applicability.  It  is  certain 
that  the  cancerous  matter  exists,  in  some  unknown  elementary 
form,  in  the  blood  ;  and  that,  whenever  it  appears  in  organs, 
tissues,  or  in  the  bloodvessels  themselves,  it  is  a  secretion 
or  separation  from  the  blood.  Supposing,  then,  the  taint  of 
the  blood  to  be  universal,  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  the  deposition 
taking  place  in  numerous  organs  simultaneously,  as  in  one. 
However,  certain  organs,  as  the  uterus  and  mamma,  the  stomach 
ami  liver,  being  more  predisposed  than  others,  such  are  com- 
monly the  first  to  suffer.  This  predisposition  is  constituted 
by  the  more  complex  liinctions  of  the  organs,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  arc  sulyect  to  a  greater  variety  of  irritations  of  every 
kind.     In  this  point  of  view,  chronic  infiammation,  though  cer- 
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tainly  not  a  primitive  cause  of  cancer,  is  a  powerful  predisposing 
agent 

B.  Hi/per trophf/,  Sfc.  of  the  TissueH  subjacent  to  the  Mucous 
Membrane. — I  shall  first  endeavour  to  illustrate  that  state  of 
these  tissues,  M'hich,  though  long  indiscriminately  ranged  by 
writers  under  the  general  head  of  seirrhus,  is  properly  regarded 
by  Andral  as  mere  hypertrophy;  a  state  identical  with  the 
thickening:  and  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds 
chronic  cutaneous  ulcers  ;  which  is  also  seen  affecting  the  interlo- 
bular pulnionaiy  septa,  and  the  sub-plenral  cellular  tissue,  in 
cases  of  protracted  peripneumony ;  (Fig.  3,  c  ;  and  Fig.  4,  cf;) 
and  which  presents  itself*  in  a  still  more  striking  degree*  in  the 
same  situations,  in  many  instances  of  pulmonary  phthisis  (Fig. 
28,  Qy  d  d).  I  sliall  afterwards  endeavour  to  show  under  what 
circumstances  the  thickening  in  question  is  to  be  regarded  as 
really  scirrhus  and  cancer.  Fin^i^  then,  of  hf/pertropht/ : — The 
primitive  characters  of  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  tissues 
are  best  seen  in  specimens  where  the  disease  has  made  only  mo- 
derate steps  of  deviation  from  the  healthy  structure.  Such  a 
specimen  is  represented  l>y  Fig,  178,  from  the  stomach,  a  is  the 
mucous  membrane*  somewliat  thickened  by  chronic  inflamma- 
tion; h  is  its  adherent  side,  exhibiting  indammatory  redness, 
still  more  apparent  at  e ;  rfis  the  hypertrophouSj'^sub-mucous  cel- 
lular tissue,  upwards  of  a  line  in  thickness,  of  bluish-white 
colour,  and  slightly  translucent  like  cartilage;  e  is  the  nmscular 
coat,  the  greatly  enlarged  fasciculi  of  which  are  semi-transparent, 
of  pinkish-grey  colour,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
transverse  lines  of  hypertrophous,  white,  tibro«cellular  tissue 
connecting  the  submucous  and  the  subperitoneal  layers  of  cellular 
tissue;  /  is  the  subperitoneal  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  only 
slightly  tlnckened,  but  similar  in  its  characters  to  the  submucous 
layer  d ;  g  is  the  unchanged  peritoneum  itself 

It  most  commoidy  ha])pens  that  we  do  nut  find  all  the  coals 
hypertrophous  in  the  distinct  manner  here  represented.  Some- 
times one  alone  is  hypertix)phous,  while  another  is  atrophous;  or 
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two  are  so  blended  together  by  hypertrophy  as  to  be  undistiti- 
guishablep  Each  may  also  present  varieties  in  appearance, 
according  to  the  duration  and  degree  of  tlie  alteration.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  impart  clear  ideas  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ilhistrate  the  states  of  each  coat  or  layer  separately. 

L  Hypertrophy  of  the  SubnmcouH  Cellular  TUaue* — Hy* 
pertrophy  is  far  more  frequent  in  this,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  parietes,  bein:^  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic 
diarrh(ra  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  has  become  diseased, 
and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  old  ulcerations.  The  hypertrophy 
may  vary  in  thickness  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  or  more;  and 
it  may  either  be  circumscribed  or  extend  over  several  feet  of  in- 
testine. In  Fig.  178  rf,  we  have  seen  the  appearance  which  it 
presents  when  forming  a  tliin  layer.  Fig,  177  a,  a,  h,  i,  exhibits 
a  tldck  and  ohl  layer,  forming  a  stricture  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon.  It  is  semi-transparent,  of  hlnish-white  colour,  is 
crossed  by  scarcely  visible  white  lines  of  fibrous  tissue,  it  gratesi 
under  the  scalpel,  and  has  the  density  of  pretty  firm  gristle.  It 
is.  in  fact,  a  kind  of  fibro-cartilage.  I  have  generally  found  high 
degrees  of  induration,  like  the  present,  connected  with  verj^  pro- 
tracted irritation,  usually  of  a  local  nature.  Accordingly,  such 
induration  is  frequently  seen  in  the  pylorus. 

When  the  hypertrophy  is  diffused  along  the  intestines,  it  has 
generally  a  more  lax  consistence  than  when  circumscribed,  being, 
in  fact,  produced  by  a  less  permanent,  and,  as  it  were,  concen- 
trated irritation,  A  characteristic  specimen  of  thi.H  kind  is  repre- 
sented liy  Fig.  176,  from  the  rectmn.  The  submucous  tissue  c 
is  half  an  inch  thick,  fiabhy,  translucent,  of  dark  greenisli-grey 
colour,  and  crossed  by  very  distinct  white  lines  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue. 

When  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  is  very 
recent,  it  is  commonly  not  traversed  by  white  lines,  but.  as 
in  Fig.  178  rf,  presents  a  homogeneous  appearance  like  lard, 
jelly,  or  size,  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  white  lines  are  fila- 
ments of  the  original  celhilar  tissue,  between   which  the  addi- 
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tional  translucent  matter  is  deposited  ;  and  the  filaments  become, 
ca*ter!s  paribus,  more  apparent  in  proportion  as  tbcy  become 
older  and  of  a  mure  fibrous  nature. 

2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Muscular  Coat. — In  consequence  of 
compression  exercised  upon  it  by  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  the  muscuUir  coat  sometimes  becomes  atruphous,  and 
even  wholly  disappears.  The  latter  was  the  case  in  Fig.  Ill  a  a, 
b  i,  where  no  trace  of  the  coat  could  be  found.  It  is  more  com- 
mon, however,  to  find  it  more  or  less  hyperlrophous  in  connexion 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  layers,  as  in  Fiij.  1 78  e,  and 
Fig.  176  d.  Sometimes,  again^  it  is  the  only  coat  affected,  as  in 
Fig.  174  rf,  where  its  early  stage  is  well  cliaraelerized  by  a 
translucent  greyish-pink  colour,  and  by  very  delicate  transverse 
tibro-cellular  lines.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  pinkness  de- 
creases in  connexion  with  a  decrease  of  vascularity,  and  the 
fibro-cellular  partilions  become  more  apparent.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  muscular  coat  is  said  by  Cruveilhier  to  proceed  to  the  great 
extent  of  seven  or  eight  lines.  I  liave  never  seen  it  exceed  half 
an  inch  without  having  bad  reason  to  believe  that  the  tiiickening 
was  not  mere  hypertro|)by,  but  of  a  carcinomatous  nature. 

3»  Hypertrophy  of  the  SuhperHoneal  Cellular  Tisaue* — This 
seldom  exceeds  a  line  or  two  in  thickness,  and  it  presents  the 
same  characters  as  h}pertrophy  of  the  submucous  tissue.  The 
thickening  is  often  mistaken  for  that  of  the  peritoneum  itself;  but 
the  latter  is  extremely  rare  and  always  inconsideralile.  Fig. 
178  g-,  exhibits  the  peritoneum,  and  f  the  thickened  subjacent 
tissue. 

Seats  of  Hypertrophy, — There  is  no  part  of  the  canal  below 
the  diaphragm  in  whicti  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue  has  not  been  observed ;  hut  it  occurs  principally  in  the 
parts  most  liable  to  chronic  inflannnation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, namely,  the  stomach,  the  rectum,  the  colon*  and  the  end 
of  the  ileum.  Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  i;^  found  princi- 
pally where  that  coat  is  naturally   of  the  greatest   tfiickness, 
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uaniely,  in  tbe  pylorus  aod  pyloric  third  of  tlie  stomach,  in  the 
cardia,  the  rectum,  and  the  colon. 

Contraction  of  the  pylorus  is  occasionally  attended  with  enor- 
mous dilatation  of  the  stomach,  wliich  has  heen  krioi\^  to  reach 
even  to  the  ossa  pubis  (Aadral.  Clin,  filed.).     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  the  walls  are  sometimes  attenuated,  and  sometimes 
of  natural  thickness.     The  dilatatiun  arises  from  distension  of  the 
organ  by  accumulations  of  food  which  cannot  pass  through  the 
pylorus*     After  the  lapse  of  several  days,  the  stomach,  distended 
to  the  extreme,  relieves  itself  by  disgorging  its  contents ;   and 
hence,  says  Andral,  arise  those  vomitings,  so   remarkable  for 
their  extreme  copiousness^  which  supervene  from  time  to  time 
(every  eight  or  ten  days,  for  instance)  in  individuals  labouring 
under  contraction  of  the  pylorus.     When  tbe  contraction  pro- 
ceeds from  carcinomatous  tumours,  the  vomiting  ceases  when  tbe 
ulceration  of  the  tumour  leaves  the  orifice  free ;  but  the  symptom 
recurs  in   proportion  as  the  tumour   is  regenerated.      It  occa- 
sionally   happens  that   similar  dilatation  of  the  stomach  takes 
place  when  the  pyloric  orifice  is  enlarged :  an  anomaly  which  is 
explained  by  the  thickened  walls  of  the  viscus  having  lost  their 
tonic  contractile  power;    whence  they    allow  accumulations   to 
take  place,  as  in  an  inert  bag.     When  the  pylorus  is  much 
thickened,  a   tumour  may  sometimes  be   felt  externally;    and 
when  the  whole  stomach  is  diffusely  thickened  and  contracted, 
without  forming  any  particular  tumour^  an  unusual  resistance  is, 
in  some  cases,  perceptible  over  the  whole  epigastrium. 

In  tbe  small  intestines,  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  tissues  is 
rare,  and  it  is  generally  confined  to  a  particular  spot,  of  small 
extent.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  of  stricture  are  produced  by 
it,  and  increase  from  time  to  time  to  those  of  strangidation, 
of  which  the  jiatient,  after  several  relapses,  usually  dies.  The 
intermittent  nature  of  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  is  ascribed 
by  Andral  to  temporary  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  contracted  portion  ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  mere  circum- 
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of  distension  of  the  gut  ahove  the  stricture  will,  in  con- 
tneiions  of  a  certain  form,  tend  to  eiose  the  passage  ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  stricture  Fig,  177*  In  these  cases  the  gut  above 
the  stricture  is  sometimes  permanently  dilated  to  three  or  four 
times  its  natural  capacity. 

In  the  colon,  hypertrophy  is  more  common  at  its  two  ends 
tJian  in  the  middle,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  follicles  are  more  subject  to  disease  at  the  two  ends* 
The  thickening  is  in  general  attended  uith  contraction  of  the 
gut ;  but  sometimes  the  reverse  takes  place,  and  the  walls, 
having  lost  their  contractility,  become  dilated  intx>  a  cyst  with 
thick  and  hard  parietes,  forming  adhesions  with  the  contiguous 
parts,  and  presenting  externally  the  feel  of  an  abdominal  tumour, 
(See  case  105,  by  Abercrombie,  on  the  Abdominal  Viscera.) 

Stricture  of  the  rectum,  or  of  the  colon  (Fig,  177),  is  in 
general  nothing  more  than  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  eel- 
lular  tissue,  (a  a,)  succeeding  to  irritation  and  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  itself 

Condylomata  around  the  anus  are  formed  by  hypertrophy  of 
the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  covered  with  the  thickened,  and 
more  or  less  injected  mucous  membrane,  within  the  gut,  and  by 
the  cuticle  exterior  to  it.  Fig.  179  represents  a  good  specimen 
of  the  disease.  The  pale  part  a  is  a  segment  (about  one-fourth) 
of  the  sphincter  ani :  all  exterior  to  it  is  a  triangular  portion  of 
one  side  of  the  nates.  The  alteration  sometimes  consists  of  dis- 
tinct romided  tumours,  like  haemorrhoids,  ^rith  necks  narrower 
than  their  heads,  as  seen  at  6,  e^  d;  in  other  cases  there  is  only 
a  diffuse,  granulated  thickening  around  the  anus,  as  at  e^  where 
the  diseased  skin  is  a  tliird  of  an  incli  thick ;  but^  most  com- 
monly, this  thickening  and  the  round  tumours  coexist,  as  in  the 
present  fig.  The  surface  of  the  disease  is  highly  vascular* 
During  life  the  portion  represented  was  universally  red;  but 
after  death  the  blood  gravitated  away  from  the  parts  a  c,  leaving 
them  lead -coloured,  and  stagnated  in  the  large  tumours  i,  and 
other  dependent  parts,  rendering  them  of  an  intense  violet  hue. 
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On  cutting  them,  blow!  oozed  freely  on  pressure.  Wlien  the 
tUickened  cuticle  was  peeled  off,  the  surface  had  the  granular 
appearance  of  a  connnon  wart,  and  the  tumours  grated  like 
scirrhuii  when  divided  with  the  scalpel.  Sooner  or  later.  6ui»pu* 
ration  and  ulceration  take  place,  and  the  disease  then  assumes 
appearances  often  designated  by  the  tenn  cancer.  In  connexion 
with  exterual  condylomata,  Andral  once  fonnrl  simihir  globulai* 
bodies,  of  livid  red  colour,  studding  tlie  whole  iutcrnal  surface  of 
the  rectum. 

Hyperti-ophy  of  the  intestinal  canal  occurs  most  frequently 
between  the  ages  of  tlurty-five  and  sixty-five,  and  is  very  rare 
between  puberty  and  thirty-five.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve,  when  of  unhealthy 
constitutions  and  subject  to  chronic  diarrhoea. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of 
tlie  intestinal  canal  may  become  hypertrophous  (Path.  Anal.  ii. 
86).  Hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  apparatus  is  a  familiar 
affection,  this  being  the  nature  of  the  enlargements  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands  following  protracted  influTnination  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  as  in  tigs.  154  and  155. 

Having  now  examined  hypertrophy  of  the  several  layers  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  we  have  next  to  turn  our  attention  to  scirrhus 
and  cancer  of  these  parts. 

Scirrlms  and  Cancer, — Scirrhus,  as  its  name  imports  {muppos, 
a  axifof,  a  fragment  of  marble),  supposes  an  induration  of  the 
tissue  which  it  affects.  It  constitutes  the  hard  form  of  cancer, 
but  it  is  not  usual  to  give  it  the  name  of  cancer  until  it  has  ulcer- 
ated  and  fonned  an  open  sore.  By  these  two  terms,  tlierefore, 
scirrlms  and  cancer,  we  are  here  to  understand  merely  different 
stages  of  the  same  lesion.  I  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  show 
that  scirrhus  and  encephaloid  disease  are  the  extreme  links  of  an 
identical  chain. 

According  to  tlie  views  of  Andral,  the  lesion  last  described^  or 
hjpertrophy,  is  not  scirrhus,  because  it  is  not  a  new  tissue  with- 
out anything  amdogous  in  the  healthv  state.     Further,  it  has  not 
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a  necessary  tendeucy  to  proceed  to  incurable  uleeration,  aud  it  is 

not,  any  more  than  the  induration  around  a  clirooic  cutaneous 
ulcer,  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  tlie  blood.  When,  how- 
ever, there  is  more  than  mere  thickening  and  indiu-ation ;  when 
there  is  a  deposition  of  a  morbid  matter,  whicli  becomes  solid, 
acquires  a  tendency  to  organization,  and  is  often  divided  into 
regular  lobules,  or  cells,  by  something  like  fibrous  intersections ; 
— -under  these  circumstances,  Andral  is  of  opinion  that  the  altera- 
tion is  truly  scirrhus. 

Hypertrophy  is  apt  to  pass  into  scirrhus,  because  the  local  irri- 
tation, while  it  gives  rise  to  an  increase  of  the  natural  nutritive 
function,  also  favours  the  separation  of  cancerous  matter  from  the 
hlood,  if  a  tendency  to  the  disease  pre-existed  in  the  system. 
But  tlie  morbid  deposition  may  likewise  take  place  as  a  primitive 
lesion,  wholly  independent  of  previous  hypertrophy ;  and  the 
resulting  appearances  may  be  so  similar,  for  a  time,  to  those  of 
hypertrophy,  that  the  discrimination  can  only  be  eflected  by  col- 
lateral evidence.  Namely,  in  cancer,  the  disease  is  commonly  of 
limited  extent ;  in  hypertrophy,  many  feet  of  the  canal  are  often 
affected ;  cancer  is  more  confined  to  the  stomach  and  rectum 
than  hypertrophy^  it  is  attended  with  greater  thickening  of  the 
walls,  the  muscular  coat  is  more  frequently  implicated,  and  there 
is  in  many  instances  a  coexistence  of  cancer  in  other  organs,  par- 
ticularly the  liver.  When  the  morbid  deposition  has  advanced 
so  far  as  to  become  divided  into  lobules  by  fibrous  intersections, 
or  hollowed  into  cells  or  areohe  tilled  w^tli  gelatinous  matter, 
these  physical  characters  alone  are  sufficient  to  mark  the  cancer- 
ous nature  of  the  disease. 

Scirrhus  presents  different  appearances  according  as  there  is 
more  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  less  of  the  semi-transparent  matter, 
or  the  converse ;  also,  according  as  the  matter,  instead  of  being 
semi-transparent,  presents  various  degrees  of  approximation  to  the 
opaque  creamlike  wliiteness  of  encephaloid  matter.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  illustrate  all  these  varieties  of  appearance,  and  1  bhall 
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therefore  confine  myself  to  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
remarkable,  namely,  that  deuomioated  by  Cruveilhier  Areolar 
Gelatiniform  Cancer. 

It  consists,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  a  transformation  of  the 
affected  tissue  into  a  fibrous  areolar  web,  filled  by  a  sort  of  trans- 
parent jelly.  In  the  highest  degree  of  the  alteration,  all  kind  of 
organization  has  disappeared :  no  trace  of  vessels  is  longer  to  be 
discovered,  and  all  the  tissues,  liowever  heterogeneous,  seem 
brought  to  one  uniform  morbid  type.  The  cellular  tissue  is, 
according  to  Cruveilhier,  the  primitive  seat  of  the  deposition,  in 
conformity  with  a  general  law  which  he  constantly  inculcates » 
namely,  **  that  all  organic  transformations  and  degenerations  are 
the  result  of  a  successive  deposition  of  morbid  matter  in  the  cel- 
lular element  of  organs  exclusively ;  that  the  proper  tissues  are 
themselves  insusceptible  of  organic  lesion,  except  hypertrophy 
and  atrophy ;  that  these  tissues,  at  first  rendered  hypertroplious 
by  the  irritation  which  surrouuds  them,  finally  disappear  by  atro- 
phy consef|uent  on  compression."  I  find  difficulty  in  subscribing 
to  this  law  of  Cruveilhier's  ;  first,  because  it  is  not  obvious  to  me 
how  the  proper  tissue  of  an  organ  should  be  susceptible  of  in- 
creased, and  yet  not  of  morbid  nutrition;  secondly,  because  I 
believe  I  have  seen  cancerous  matter  deposited  in  the  muscular 
fasciculi  of  tlie  stomach. 

Areolar  gelatiniform  cancer  occurs  in  two  forms:  1.  in  disse- 
minated masses  varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of 
a  turkey-egg,  or  more ;  2.  uniformly  infiltrated  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  organ  affected.  The  infiltrated  form  appears  to 
me  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  higher  degree  of  the  disseminated 
form,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  it,  as  tubercular  infiltration 
does  to  round  tubercle.  The  two  forms  will  be  illustrated  by 
abstracts  from  Cruveilhier's  own  plates,  exMbiting  the  disease  in 
the  stomach. 

1.  In  the  disseminated  form,  the  disease  sometimes  presents 
a  few  detached  prominent  tumours,  with  heads  broader  than  their 
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bases,  as  in  Fig.  181,/;  which  t  a  incurs  may  attain  the  size  of 
turkey-eggs  :  and  sometimes  it  exhibits  an  infinite  number  of 
small^  contiguous,  and  coalescing  tumours,  diflused  over  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  surface,  as  in  the  same  fig.,  where  the  pyloric 
third  of  the  t^tomach  was  thus  affected.  Towards  the  edges  of 
the  lesion>  the  tumours,  being  recent,  are  minute  and  entire; 
more  towards  the  centre  they  are  larger,  and  their  summits  are 
more  or  less  truncated  :  furtlier  still,  they  have  ulcerated  aw^ay 
and  left  depressions,  some  of  the  larger  of  whicli  are  seen  at  g*. 
Fig-  181,  These  tumours,  whatever  be  their  size  and  number, 
and  whether  isolated  or  coalescing,  are  soft,  spongy,  semitrans- 
parent,  and,  w^Iien  examined  attentively,  are  seen  to  consist  of 
areolae  infiltrated  with  gelatiniform  matter.  They  are  considered 
by  Cruveilhier  to  he  nothing  more  than  mucous  papillae  prodi- 
giously  developed  by  the  morbid  deposition.* 

2.  In  the  infiltrated  form,  the  gelatinous  matter  is  deposited 
uniformly  throughout  the  substance  of  the  organ ;  in  winch  case 
the  part  maintains  its  general  shape,  but  undergoes  a  remark- 
able thickening,  occasionally  amounting  to  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half.  Fig.  181  illustrates  the  manner  and  succession  in 
which  the  several  coats  of  tlie  stomach  become  atFected.  The 
submucous  cellular  tissue  suffers  before  the  mucous  membrane, 
as  is  seen  under  the  pin,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  still 
healthy.  From  below  the  pin  to  c,  both  the  mucous  and  the 
submucous  tissues  are  diseased,  and  together  fonn  one  thick, 
greenish-grey,  semi-transparent  layer.  Exterior  to  this,  and 
separated  liom  it  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  readily  admitting  of 
being  torn  asunder,  is  a  second  layer,  a,  composed  of  the  mus- 
cular coat,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  intervening  cellular  tissue. 
Its  colour  is  whiter  and  more  opaque ;  but  it  consists,  equally 
with  the  internal  layer,  of  an  areolar  web,  in  the  meshes  of  which 
a  gelatiniform  matter  is  deposited.     The  muscular  fibres  have 

•  Although  the  present  head  only  professes  to  embrace  the  submucous 
iifimitfs,  yet,  as  the  mucous  membrane  is  implicated  iu  this  aliectiou,  its  stale 
must  be  described. 
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disappeared,  vestiges  of  thein  being  scarcely  indicated  by  a  few 
pale  li«es»  In  this  case  the  cancerous  degeneration  bad  com- 
menced at  two  distinct  points,  viz.  the  .muscular  coat  and  the 
submucous  tissue.  These,  though  at  first  independent  of  each 
other,  ultimately  coalesce,  and  form  one  homogeneous  mass  of 
disease,  as  seen  at  the  section  rf.*  More  commonly,  however, 
the  disease  is  propagated  from  the  submucous,  to  the  nmscular 
tunic  by  continuity  of  tissue  ;  namely,  according  to  Cruvei)hier, 
the  muscular  coat,  in  consequence  of  irritation,  becomes  hyper- 
trophous  and  divided  into  fasciculi  by  fibro-cellular  partitions,  as 
represented  in  Fig*  178  e.  Along  these  partitions  the  disease 
extends  from  the  submucous  layer  ;f  the  fasciculi,  compressed  on 
all  sides  by  the  gelatinous  deposition^  become  atrophous,  and 
finally  disappear ;  whence  the  pai  ietes  of  the  stomach  are  con* 
verted  into  one  uniform  areolar  tissue,  in  which  none  of  their 
original  elements  can  be  detected.  Fig.  180,  from  Cruveilhier, 
exhibits  a  remarkably  beautiful  specimen  of  this  kind  in  an 
advanced  degree.  The  part  is  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  of 
which  b  is  the  pylorus,  and  a  a  the  cut  edges.  The  mucous 
membrane  and  the  layers  immediiitely  sulyaccnt,  have  been  worn 
away,  so  that  the  areolar  character  is  universally  visible.  Tlie 
areola*  are  very  irregular  in  size  and  shape ;  their  walls  are 
fibrous,  and  the  contained  transparent  matter  escapes,  but  not  in 
a  liquid  form,  from  the  openings  made  into  the  cells*  At  e  it  is 
seen  still  in  the  cells. 

Areolar  gelatiniform  cancer,  though  found  in  the  rectum,  the 
Cflecum,  and  occasionally  in  the  ileum,  is  iu  no  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  so  frequent  as  in  the  stomach.  In  this  organ  it 
exhibits,  in  common  vtdth  the  other  varieties  of  cancer,  a  predi- 
lection for  the  pylorus ;  but  it  extends  its  ravages  on  each  side, 
generally  to  a  limited  degree  on  the   duodenal  side,  as  in  Fig. 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  muscular  layer  are  seen  a  few  rounded  osseous  con- 
cretions. 

t  I  have  already  Mated  ray  belief  that  lite  carciiiomaiou!^  niatler  maybe  depo- 
aited  in  the  muscular  fibre  itself 
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181  €j  but  often  over  a  large  space  on  the  side  of  the  stomach,  of 
'  whicli  it  may  pervade  a  third,  a  half,  and  even  the  whole.  After 
the  pylorus,  the  lesser  curvature  is  the  part  most  liable  to  the 
first  attack  of  the  disease.  The  exterior  of  the  organ  often  pre- 
sents a  lumpy  surface  from  the  unequal  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular coat,  and  the  absorbents  are  occasionally  seen  ramifying 
on  it,  charged  with  cancerous  matter,  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  knotty  cords  of  a  whitijsh  or  translucent  greyish  colour. 
The  veins  also  are  sometimes  char^jed  w4th  the  same  matter. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  \vhen  the  stomach  is  affected, 
the  two  omenta  participate  in  the  disease ;  and  they,  likewise, 
present  the  two  forms  above  mentioned,  namely,  L  that  of  dis- 
seminated masses,  either  isolated,  as  in  Fig.  183,  or  confluent, 
as  in  Fig.  184  ;  2.  that  of  diffuse  infiltration,  in  ivhich  case  the 
omentum  may  he  thickened  from  one  to  three  or  four  inclies. 
The  thickening  is  attended  with  contraction,  by  which  it  is  either 
drawn  up  into  a  thick  girdle  across  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, or,  if  adhesions  have  fonned,  it  is  torn  below  into  longitu- 
dinal strips. 

The  present  species  of  cancer  is  an  extremely  obscure  disease, 
in  reference  both  to  its  local  and  its  constitutional  symptoms. 
The  only  characteristic  local  signs  which  it  offers  are  those  of  a 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  food*  In  the  absence 
of  these,  and  of  an  external  tumour  or  induration,  the  symptoms 
are  such  as  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation or  irritation ;  and  patients  are  found  to  live  and  carry  on 
digestion  for  a  considerable  period,  when  half,  three-fourths,  and 
even  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  deficient !  The  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  acquire  the  cha- 
racters of  cancerous  cachexy  more  slowly  than  in  any  other 
variety  of  cancer ;  they  exhibit  less  of  general  reaction  and  irri- 
tation, and  the  deposition  itself  seldom  takes  place,  simultaneously 
or  successively,  in  any  considerable  number  of  different  parts* 

The  reason  why  areolar  gelatiniform  cancer  is  of  so  sluggish 
and  chronic  a  nature  appears  to  me  to  be  that  it  possesses  ex- 
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ceedingly  little  vascularity;  whence  it  has  no  intrinsic  p 
extension    and    propagation — in  this   respect    Ibrming  a 
contrast  with  encepbaloid  cancer,  which,  by  its  high  vascularity, 
effects  its  own  reproduction  with  surprising  celerity. 

It  is  rare,  according  to  my  observation,  to  see  well-marked 
encephaloid  cancer  affecting  the  submucous  tissues  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease  in  these  parts 
being  scirrhns,  under  wliich  term  I  include  areolar  gelatinifonn 
cancer.  Sometimes^  however,  we  see  an  opaque  whitish  matter 
deposited  in  spots  in  the  midst  of  liypertrophy  of  the  submucous 
tissue  or  of  the  muscular  coat.  Thus  it  is  seen  in  Fig.  174,  h, 
in  connexion  with  an  encephaloid  tumour,  g,  adherent  to  the 
peritoneum. 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  on  vomiting,  in  conse- 
quence of  contraction  of  the  pylorus  by  hypertrophy,  apply  equally 
when  the  obstacle  is  occasioned  by  cancer.  But  a  mechanical 
obstacle  is  not  the  only  cause  of  vomiting  in  cancer ;  for,  indepen- 
dent of  any  obstruction,  it  may  result  from  the  morbid  irritability 
of  the  stomach  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  surface  of  the  organ  is  denuded  by  ulceration. 
In  this  case^  the  vomiting,  instead  of  being  periodical  and  afford- 
ing relief,  comes  on  promptly  after  the  introduction  of  ingesta, 
and  the  straining  is  attended  with  pain,  sometimes  of  great  seve- 
rity. At  this  period  of  the  disease  the  matter  «yected  is  gene- 
rally spotted,  streaked,  or  freely  intermixed  with  a  substance 
resembling  coffee  or  chocolate-grounds,  or  lees  of  wine.  This 
is  blood  extravasated  from  the  disorganized  surface,  and  changed 
by  exposure  for  a  sufficient  period  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice.  It  generally  augurs  a  near  approach  of  the  fatal  termi- 
nation. I  have  already  shown  that  a  similar  matter  may  be  a 
product  of  exhalation  from  the  mucous  membrane  in  cases  of 
chronic  gastritis,  and  that  it  even  takes  place  in  the  vessels 
themselves  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  removed  by  softening. 
Fig.  132.  The  same  dark  matter  may  appear  in  the  excretions 
when  cancer  has  affected  the  intestines,  and,  by  ulceration,  led  to 
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Iijemorrliage*  In  this  case,  the  discolouration  of  the  blood  is 
effected  by  the  intestinal  fluids  and  gases,  which,  like  the  gastric 
juice,  have  acid  qualities- 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 
The  ordinary  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium ;  and  I  there- 
fore refer  the  reader  to  those  subjects  for  an  account  of  false- 
membrane,  and  of  the  several  varieties  of  effused  fluid.  The 
effects  of  chronic  inflammation,  however,  and  the  morbid  altera- 
tions of  false-membrane  under  the  influence  of  such  inflam- 
mation^ are  more  frequent  and  remarkable  in  the  peritoneal^  than 
in  any  other  serous  cavity.  They  therefore  require  a  brief 
notice,  though  they  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  too  intelligible 
a  nature  to  stand  in  need  of  graphic  illustrations. 

False-membrane,  when  gradually  accumulated  by  chronic 
peritonitis,  sometimes  forms  immense  masses  of  fibro-cellular 
and  fibro-caitilaginous  substance,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  are  matted  together  in  one  complicated  heap  of 
confiision.  By  ulceration  of  the  false-membrane  in  this  state, 
communications  may  be  established  between  one  organ  and 
another*  Thus^  when  house-surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary, 
I  had  charge  of  a  man,  aet,  50,  affected  with  a  carbuncle  six 
inches  in  diameter,  in  the  umbilical  region.  It  had  several 
ulcerated  orifices,  yielding  a  green  watery  discharge,  intermixed 
with  sloughy  cellular  tissue.  It  had  come  on  gradually  during  a 
year,  and  the  patient  died  exhausted  by  irritation  and  hectic,  in 
a  state  of  extreme  marcor.  On  examination  it  was  found  that 
the  carbuncle  had  formed  adhesions  with  all  the  surrounding 
viscera,  and  with  them  constituted  an  enormous  confused  mass  of 
disease.  A  bougie,  introduced  into  one  of  the  orifices  of  the  car- 
buncle, passed  tlirough  a  fistiJous  canal  formed  by  the  false* 
membrane  and  the  agglutinated  viscera,  and  emerged  in  the 
stomach  through  an  apertuie  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  induration  and  green  discolouration. 
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When  chronic  false-membrane  ulcerates^  its  ordinarj^  coloi 
is  a  dirty  green  of  clisgustiDg  appearance ;  but  it  may  also  pre- 
sent various  tints  of  yellow,  grey,  and  brown,  the  latter  colour 
being  mostly  dependent  on  stagnant  or  extravasated  blood,  and 
being  more  considerable  in  propoi-tion  to  the  previous  vascularity. 
Sometimes  chronic  false-membrane  never  becomes  organized, 
and  it  is  then  friable  or  rotten,  1  have  seen  a  layer  of  this  kind, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  overspreading  the  whole  peritoneum,  and 
of  an  appearance  closely  resenibliug  mashed  carrots.  Sometimes 
lymph  is  deposited  on  the  peritoneum  in  the  form  of  graoolatioiis, 
at  first  small  and  transparent,  afterwards  becoming  larger  and 
white.  The  latter  are  represented  by  Fig.  189,  in  which 
the  heads  of  the  granulations  are  seen  to  be  larger  than  the 
necks.  The  peritoneiun  is  slate-coloured  from  chronic  inflam- 
mation. The  appearance  was  very  striking,  as  the  whole  perito- 
neum was  similarly  affected.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  granu- 
lations surrounded  by  an  areola  of  black  matter,  often  presenting 
a  ramiform  or  stellated  aspect.  Sometimes  the  granulations 
themselves  partake  of  the  discolouration.  It  proceeds  from 
stagnation  of  the  blood  in  capillary  vessels,  the  circulation  through 
which  has  been  impeded  by  the  tumours.  By  the  same  process 
black  matter  is  deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  jmhnonary  tubercles. 
The  discolouration  may  also  proceed  from  melanosis. 

False-membrane  frequently  becomes  the  seat  of  tubercles 
thickly  disseminated  in  its  substance,  which,  by  keeping  up  the 
inflammatory  irritation,  cause  those  extensive  accretions  of  the 
peritoneum  described  by  Dr.  Baion.  They  are  principally  found 
in  the  scrofulous  and  |>hthisicaL 

False-membrane  occasionally  presents  the  remarkable  disease 
exliibited  in  Fig.  191,*  namely,  a  yellowish-white  matter,  as 
dense  as  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  aorta,  in  irregularly  rounded 
masses  of  every  size  between  a  pin's-head  and  a  bean.     They  are 
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•  The  Fig*,  is  copied  from  a  portion  of  a  highly  spirited  drawing  by  Dr 
Cluirtes  Williams,  who  atso  obliged  me  with  ihe  pariiciilam  of  iht  cus4*. 
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bedded  in  a  pinkish- j^rey  semi-transparent  false-membranous 
matter.  In  the  present  instance  they  were  found,  not  only  in 
the  false-membrane  by  which  the  intestines  were,  in  nnmerous 
points,  firmly  agglutinated  together ;  but  also  within  the  omen- 
tum and  mesentery,  under  various  other  parts  of  the  intestinal 
peritoneum,  and  principally  beneath  the  peritoneum  lining  the 
anterior  abdominal  parietes,  Tlie  specimen  is  from  the  region  of 
the  umbilicus.  The  disease  was  regarded  by  the  Frencli  patho- 
logists of  La  Charite  as  constituting  the  cirrhosis  of  Laeniiec. 
To  me  it  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  genus  cancer,  and  I  shall 
revert  to  it  hereafter  when  speaking  of  cancer  of  the  mamma  and 
some  other  external  organs. 

Peritoneal  false-membrane,  and  the  subperitoneal  cellular 
tissue,  are  also  subject  to  encephaloid  cancer,  such  as  I  have 
exhibited  it  in  the  lungs,  (Fig.  37.)  As  its  growth  in  the  alxlo- 
men  is  little  opposed  by  compression,  it  often  forms  very  volu- 
minous masses*  In  connexion  with  them,  the  mesenteric,  lumbar, 
and  pelvic  glands  are  usually  affected.  I  recently  deposited  in 
the  JVIuseum  of  St,  George's  Hospital  a  specimen  of  a  mass  of 
lumbar  glands  as  large  as  a  fcetal  head,  llie  individual  glands  of 
which  were  the  size  of  pigeons'  and  hens'  eggs. 

The  abdfjminal  ramitications  of  the  vena  portee  may  also 
be  more  or  less  filled  and  ol>structed  by  encephaloid  matter  when 
similar  disease  exists  in  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  I 
have  already  adverted  to  the  same  matter  as  existing  in  the 
hepatic  ramifications  of  the  porta,  in  cases  of  cancerous  deposi- 
tions (tubera)  in  tlie  liver,  and  I  recently  saw  it  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  in  the  veins  of  an  encephaloid  kidney.  The  deposi- 
tion in  the  great  veins  is  usually  subsequent  to  that  in  organs 
and  tissues  ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case ;  for,  as  the 
disease  exists  in  the  bloml,  the  vessels  themselves  may  sometimes 
be  the  primary  seat  of  the  deposition. 

Melanosis  is  occasionally  Ibund  on  the  peritoneum  after  chronic 
peritonitis.  Andral  is  of  opinioti  that,  when  in  layers,  it  is  no- 
thin*^  more  than  false -membrane  infiltrated  uith  melanotic  matter. 
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Others  contend  that  the  discoloumtion  of  false-membrane  does 
not  proceed  from  melanosis,  but  from  a  blackening  of  the 
blood  in  the  false-membrane  by  intestinal  gases  and  acids, — 
a  distinction  which  appears  to  me  to  be  too  refined;  as  the 
blackening  ought,  on  this  principle,  to  occur  in  all,  or,  at  least, 
in  many  cases  of  chronic  false-membrane.  The  same  writers 
believe  that  genuine  melanosis  in  layers  on  the  peritoneiun  is  an 
independent  secretion,  forming  either  a  mere  pigment  on  the 
serous  surface,  or  a  more  substantial  stratum,  of  elastic  con- 
sistence like  jelly,  inclosed  in  a  delicate  web-like  membrane  of 
new  formation,  and  capable  of  being  dissected  off  without  injury 
to  the  peritoneum. 

Mehinosis  is  also  found  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  in  round 
pedunculated  tumours,  isolated  or  agglomerated,  similar  to  those 
represented  on  the  pleura  in  Fig.  39.  They  are  covered  by 
a  fine  membranous  film  of  their  own.  Their  most  common 
situation  is  on  the  omentum.  The  appendices  epiploica?  of  the 
colon  are  sometimes  infiltrated  with  melanosis,  while  all  other 
parts  of  the  peritoneum  are  exempt.  This  arises  from  the  predi- 
lection whicli  this  disease  exhibits  for  adipose  tissue* 

The  distinction  between  melanosis  and  black  discolouration  of 
the  blofid  occasioned  by  its  stagnation,  by  gases,  acids,  &c.»  is^  in 
many  cases,  as  already  pointed  out,  (p.  53,)  very  ill  defined;  and 
I  agree  with  Andral  in  thinlving  that  attempts  to  draw  a  positive 
line  of  demarcation  anticipate  the  existing  state  of  science. 
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External  cancer  properly  falls  within  the  department  of  sur- 
gery ;  but  as  it  occurs  so  frequently  in  connexion  with  internal 
cancer,  and  is  calculated  to  throw  a  certain  degree  of  light  upon 
it,  I  have  introduced  a  few  Figures,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  suflicient  to  answer  this  purpose. 

For  the  anatomical  characters  of   Fig.   185,  representing  a 
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most  instructive  specimen  of  cancer  of  the  mamma,*  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  descriptioe  of  tlie  plates  (p.  73.)  Some  of 
^its  physiological  characters  I  shall  here  briefly  notice. 

At  a  certain  period  of  its  progress  the  scirrhous  tumour  softens 

fin  its  interior.     The  softening  is  not  the  result  of  inflammation, 

but  of  an  obstructed  state  of  the  circulation,  resulting  sometimes 

f  from  congestion,  and  sometimes  from  partial  compression  of  the 

'  vessels  by  the  unet^ual  developement  of  certain  portions  of  the 

tumour,  whereby  the  circulation  tlu-ougU  other  portions  is  inter- 

I  cepted.     Tlie  function  of  nutrition  may  thus  be  suddenly  modified 

I  w  wholly  suspended  over  a  large  extent ;  and  hence  we  same- 

>  times  see  firm  tumours  undergo  complete  softening  with  sur- 

( prising  rapidity.  The  softened  portion  consists  of  sloughy  matter, 

held  loosely  together  by  remains  of  cellular  tissue  and  blood- 

'  vessels,   and  intermixed  with  a  muddy  serous  fluid  of  variable 

consiBtence,  and  occasionally  with  blood.   Haemorrhage,  however, 

is  much  less  frequent  in  scirrhous,  than  in  enccphaloid  tumours. 

From   the  explanation  now  given,  it  will  be  apparent  that 

softening  does  not  necessarily  commence  in  the  centre  of  the 

tumour,  but  at  any  part,  the  circulation  to  which   happens  to 

he   intercejded.     The   centre,    in   fact,   occasionally   presents  a 

I  nucleus  of  such  density  as  to  be  the  last  to  undergo  softening ;  for^ 

^Dot  only  is  the  vascularity  of  scirrhus   less  in  proportion  to  its 

^degree  of  induration,  whence  there  is  an  inferior  direct  tendency 

I  to  softening;  but  the  circumstance  of  the  density  renders  the 

circulation  less  liable  to  be  intercepted  by  unequal  compression. 

At  the  most  prominent  jmrt  of  the  tumour,  the  circulation 

Ltlirough  the  skin  gradually  becomes  suspended  by  the  subjacent 

pressure,  which  is  indicated  by  a  blush  of   red,  progressively 

passing  into  purple,  livid,  and  even  black*     Finally,  a  slough  is 

detached,  and  the  tumour  next  yields  its  disorganized  coiiteuts. 

LAt  first,  the  margins  of  the  aperture  resemble  those  of  an  ordi- 


*  I  made  the  drawings  for  Mr.  Kcate  of  St.  Geor|i^c*s.  who  has  obligingly 
allowed  me  the  use  of  il. 
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uai7  abscess  :  namely,  they  are  impending ;  but  in  a  short  lime 
they  become  expanded  and  everted.  For,  as  cancer  grows  most 
rapidly  in  that  direction  vvliere  it  is  least  opposed  by  pressure,  its 
growth,  in  the  present  instance,  is  from  all  sides  of  the  cavity 
towards  the  surface  :  whence  the  margins,  wliose  external  or 
cutaneous  surface  sustains  no  corresponding  growth,  become 
curled  back,  as  seen  in  the  Fig.  at/,/;  while  a  new%  rounded, 
and  much  thicker  boundary,  i,  e,  is  formed  by  the  eversion  of  j 
the  continually  springing  matter,, 

In  Chimoey-sw^eep's  Cancer,  eversion  of  the  circumference  of  j 
the  tumour  takes  place  by  an  analogous  process.  The  disease 
first  appears  on  the  scrotum  as  a  small  hard  tumour  or  wart. 
Fig,  186,  which  appears  broken  upon  its  surface.  "Upon  this 
wart/'  says  Sir  A*  Cooper,  (Diseases  of  the  Testes,  p.  227,)  "an 
incrustation  forms  and  continues  to  cover  the  surface.  If  this 
incrustation  be  rubbed  away,  or  picked  off,  the  papillae  on  the 
surface  of  the  wart  appear  excoriated,  red,  and  broken,  and  issue 
a  slight  discharge  upon  the  surface.  An  incrustation  again  ap- 
pears upon  the  w^art,  w^hich  remains  until  accident,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  ulceration,  removes  it,  and  then  the  surface  appears 
highly  vascular,  and  discharges  a  bloody  serum*  Still  the  sur- 
face becomes  encrusted,  until  an  ulcer  of  some  extent  forms 
under  it  When  the  sore  is  carefully  examined,  it  w^ill  be  found 
hard,  its  edges  indurated  and  everted,  and  its  surface  unet|ually 
vascular,  so  that  it  is  yellow  in  some  parts,  red  and  vascular  in 
others.  It  discharges  a  bloody  serum,  the  smell  of  which  is  often 
very  uffeusive  ;  but,  still,  a  purulent  discharge  is  sometimes  ob- 
served." This  account  applies  exactly  to  Fig.  187.  (See 
description  of  the  Fig.  p.  74*)  The  principle  of  the  eversion  of 
the  edges  is  seen  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  tumour  before 
us  ;  for,  at  its  root  i,  the  lobules  are  elongated — in  other  words 
radlaiingy  in  consequence  of  being  most  under  the  influence  of 
compression  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  jiressure  decreases  on 
advancing  towards  the  surface,  the  lobules  gradually  become 
rounder,  as  seen  at  a. 
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Fig.  188  is  introduced  to  show  the  wide  difference  which  may 
l)e  occasioned  in  the  character  of  a  scirrhous  tumour  by  the  cir- 
^cumstances  of  its  developement.    One  who  inseparably  associates 
the   idea  of   radiating   and   niinutely   lobulated   or   granuhited 
structure  with  his  conception  of  scirrhus,  would  scarcely  refer 
the  specimen  before  ns  to  this  class  of  morbid  productions  ;  yet 
its  nature  is  folly  proved  by  the  anterior  and  subsequent  existence 
of  scirrhus  in  the  same  spot.     (See  case,  p.  74.)     The  fact  is, 
that,  the  mamma  having  already  been  extirpated,  the  tumour 
grew  immediately  beneath  the  integuments,  the  expansibility  of 
which    allowed    it  to  enlarge    freely  in  all  directions  without 
sustaining  any  particular  cooipression  at  its  root.     Hence  there 
is  no  appearance  of  radiation  from  this  part.     The  rapidity  of  its 
gro^^th,  in  connexion  with  the  absence  of  compression,  accounts 
for  the  large  size  of  tlie  lobules,  as  a,  and  for  the  unusual  degree 
of  vascularity  and  elastic  softness,     I  have  already  endeavoured 
to  show,  when  treating  of  tubera  (cancer)  of  the    liver,  how 
greatly  the  physical  characters  of  these  tumours  are  dependent 
on  the  degree  of  compression  and  the  rapidity  of  their  develope- 
ment.    If  the  same  circumstances,  together  with  the  structure  of 
the  organ  or  tissue  affected,  be  taken  into  consideration  in  re- 
ference to  cancerous  formations  in  general,  they  will  be  found  to 
bring  many  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  and  anomalies  which 
perplex  this  subject,  within  the  limits  of  a  few  simple  principles. 
Fig*  190  represents  an  external  encephaloid  tumour,  the  ex- 
terior  of  which,  a,  was  of  a  livid  violet  colour  before  death.    (See 
p,  75,)       Its   unrestricted  growth  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  accounts  for  the  large  and  distinct  lobules  which  it  presents. 
The  delicacy  of  their  vessels  renders  congestion,  rupture  and  ex- 
travasation very  common  in  such  tumours ;  accordingly,  from  the 
bleeding,  fungoid  appearance  which  they  exhibit  when  sprouting 
through  the  integnnients,  the  e^i\\i2i  fungus  hiematmleA'  has  been 
applied  to  them  by  Mr.  Hey,    (Pract,  Observat.  on  Surg,  1803,) 
and  Mr.  Wardrop  (Observat-  on  Fungus  Hiematod.  1809).    The 
same  epithet,  according  to  Andral,  has  been  a]tplied  to  a  de- 
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velapement  of  accidental  erectile  tissue — especially  when  it  haa| 
become  the  seat  of  cancerous,  melanotic  or  other  morbid  secre* 
tions.  (Path.  Anat,  I.  pp,  21 8  and  610.)  The  degree  to  which  vas^  I 
cularity  and  extravasation  may  be  carried  in  an  encephaloid  tumour  J 
is  well  displayed  in  Fig.  195,  connected  with  the  ovaria. 

For  iVirther  information  on  the  subject  of  tumours,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  of  organizahle  morbid  produelhns^  the  readet 
may  refer  to  the  papers  of  Mr,  Lawrence  in  the  Medico-ChirurgJ 
Trans,  vol.  xvii.  p,  1,   IVfr.  Travers,  voL  xv.   p.    195,  and  Dr^ 
liodgkin,  vol.  xv,  p,  265,      There  is  scarcely   any   subject  ir 
pathology  beset  with  greater  difficulties,  and  more  imperfectlj 
understood  than  this :  nor  does  it  appear  to  me  possible,  in  tlm 
existing  state  of  science,  to  give  a  complete  general  history  of 
organizahle  morbid  productions.     The  most  acute  and  extended 
observation  has  not  yet  been  able  to  define  the  line  between  ma- 
lignant  and  non-malignant  productions,*  nor  even  to  trace  ver 
distinctly  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  malignant  produc- 
tions themselves,  A  relationship  subsists,  for  instance,  between  thi 
hfirdest  scirrhus  and  the  softest  encejjludoid  matter,  as  is  denoted 
by  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  two  in  diilerent  parts,  nc 
only  of  the  same  subject,  but  of  the  same  tumour.     In  most  cases,' 
diflerences  in  the  structure  of  the  parts  afiected,  and  in  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  production  is  generated,  appear  to  account, 
already  shown,  for  the  occurrence  of  the  one  form  or  the  other ; 
but  when  the  two  present  themselves,  under  apparently  similar 
circumstimces,  in  the  same  tumour^  we  cannot  witli  any  more 
certainty  account  for  their  co-existence,  than  we  can  for  that  of 
physiological   secretion   itself.     Mr,    Lawrence,   after   rejecting 
three  proiiosed  explanations  of  the  mode  in  which  tumours  origi- 


•  To  which  claRs,  for  instancep  is  F(g»  191  (tiescribed  al  p«  224)  lo  be 
referred  ?  When  it  occurs  in  connexion  with  cancer  of  otiier  orguns,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case»  il  iiins  as  legitimately  into  the  class  carcinoma,  as  do  the 
|iro<Uictions  represented  in  Fibres  183  and  IP4.  But  when  there  ia  no  evidenct'J 
of  carcinoma  in  other  organs,  we  aiv  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  nf  thfl 
affection. 
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fate,  viz.  1,  by  effusion  and  organization  of  lilood;  2,  by 
effusion  and  organization  of  coagulating  lymph ;  3,  by  cbronic 
inflainniatioii ;  and  after  stating  his  inability  to  substitute  an  ex- 
planation more  satisfactory,  adds,  **  it  seems  to  nie  that  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  determine  the  production  of  tumours  generally, 
or  of  any  particular  kind  of  growth,  are  entirely  unknomi  to  us : 
nor  ought  we  to  feel  surprised  at  our  ignorance  respecting  these 
aberrations  of  nutrition,  when  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the* 
mode  in  which  the  process  is  accomplished  in  its  natural  or 
normal  state — when  we  know  nothing  of  the  differences  in  ar- 
rangement or  operation,  which  lead  to  tlie  varied  results  of  vas- 
cular action — when  we  are  unable  to  explain  how  the  capillary 
vessels  of  one  part  deposit  muscle,  of  another  boue,  of  a  third 
fet;  how  one  gland  secretes  bile,  another  urine,  and  a  third 
saliva."     (Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xvii.  p.  9.) 

M ,  Andral  lias  laboured  under  the  same  perplexity^and  not 
without  a  degree  of  research  and  reflection  seldom  surpassed,  as 
I  can  testify  from  my  personal  relations  with  him.  At  a  loss  to 
what  lesions  he  can  strictly  apply  the  term  cancer,  he  applies  it 
to  any  or  all  that  tend  to  incurable  ulceration,  **  I  have  now," 
says  he,  'Vreviewed  the  principal  varieties  of  appearance  of 
organizable  morbid  productions,  without  enumerating  cancer 
amongst  them :  neither  have  I  included  it  amongst  the  other 
alterations  of  nutrition  and  secretion  already  treated  of.  Wiiere 
then  is  cancer  to  be  placed,  arul  what  is  it?  In  my  opinion,  can- 
cer is  not  a  distinct  morbid  alteration,  but  the  name  is  applied  to 
every  lesion,  whether  of  nutrition  or  secretion,  that  has  reached 
the  period  when  it  terminates  in  an  ulcer  constantly  extending  its 
ravages  either  in  depth  or  surface.  This  metaphorical  term, 
then^  whichj  like  that  of  inflammation,  belongs  to  tlie  infancy  of 
science,  expresses  merely  a  termination  happening  in  common 
to  several  very  different  kinds  of  alterations.  I  inuigiue  that  no 
one  at  tlie  present  day  can  maintain,  with  Bayle  and  Laennec, 
that  cancer  is  an  alteration  AWt  gf^nerh-,  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  scirrhous  and  encephaloid  tissues,  isolated  or  com- 
bined.     In   fact,  the  preternatural  develoi»ement   of  a  capillary 
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net-work  on  the  eurface  or  in  Ihe  toKture  of  the  internal  or  external 
tegunientury  membranes ;  a  detcmiination  of  long  standing  towards 
a  portion  of  nmcous  membrane,  without  any  real  change  of  tex- 
ture; a  small  portion  of  that  membrane,  or  of  the  skin,  in  a  state 
of  hypertrophy ;  a  pimple  or  an  excrescence  on  the  raucous  or 
cutaneous  surfaces,  formed  merely  by  an  expansion  of  the  proper 
tissue  of  the  membranes,  witlmut  any  trace  of  a  new  formation  ; 
the  thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  the  infiltration  of  its 
meshes  by  an  albuminous  or  gelatinous  matter ;  the  red  or 
wliite  induration  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  which  has  no  more 
to  do  with  accidental  tissue  than  the  red  or  grey  hepatization 
of  the  lungs — these  are  all  so  many  lesions,  which,  equally  with 
€*ncephaloid  and  scirrhus,  may  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the 
pait  in  which  they  are  develojied,  and  in  the  production  of  an 
ulcer  incessantly  extending  in  every  direction :  all  these  lesions, 
though  possessed  of  no  anatomical  character  in  common,  may 
have  this  mode  of  termination  in  conniion  :  they  all,  in  the  last 
stage  of  their  existence,  become  what  is  called  cancer.^* 

There  are  very  few,  I  believe,  in  this  country  at  least,  who  would 
accompany  Andral  to  the  bold  extent  of  this  generalization. 
Slost  would  keep  scirrhus  and  encephaloid  more  nearly  in  view» 
and  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  when  any  of  the  varied  lesions 
to  which  he  refers  really  become  malignant,  that  their  local  cha- 
racters had  been  in  some  way  mmlified  by  a  morbid  conslilutional 
taint.  From  seeing  and  feeling  tlie  insufficiency  of  our  data  on 
this  subject,  I  have  made  it  my  ol»ject  throui^hout  this  work,  when 
treating  of  cancer,  rather  to  ofler  as  accurate  delineations  and 
descriptions  as  possible,  witli  the  view  of  furnibhing  niaterials  for 
future  research,  than  to  venture,  \iiiliont  clearly  discerning  my 
path,  into  the  misty  regions  of  generalization.  To  bring  under 
review*  and  Indatice  the  merits  of  the  almost  endless  opinions 
that  have  l>een  broached  by  others,  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  work  which  is  restricted  merely  to  principles.  I  must 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  original  sources  of  information, 
strongly  reconnnending  the  subject  to  his  attention,  as  one  whose 
obscurity  is  only  surpassed  by  its  importance. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  OVARIA.^ 


In  Fig.  192  are  seen  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  ovaria  soon 
after  impregnation,  in  a  female  aged  about  22;  also  their  situa- 
tion in  tlie  postenor  diiplicatures  of  the  broad  ligament,  a  little 
below  llie  Fallopian  tubes.  (See  Descrip,  of  the  Plate,)  They 
are  observed  lo  consist  of  a  thick,  white  peritoneal  capsule,  c* 
and  a  tough  iibi*o-cellular  parenchyma,  (here  greatly  congested,) 
in  which  are  imbedded  from  twelve  to  twenty  Graafian  Vesicles, 
€t  of  various  sizes,  composed  of  a  fine  membrane^  separable  iuto 
two  layers,  and  enclosing  a  clear  coagulable  fluid,  with  which 
the  vesicle  y  is  seen  distended. 

*  My  graphic  resources  oa  the  subject  of  Hterine  diseases  in  general  "have 
been  enriched  by  access  to  the  invaluable  porffolio  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
Dr.  Lee,  executed  principally  by  Mr.  Perry,  It  would  thus  Ije  in  my  power  to 
extend  the  subject  to  several  times  lis  present  length  ;  but  my  limits  forbid. 

How  much  I  regret  this,  will  be  understood  when  I  state  that  the  drawings 
illustrate  the  principal  features  of  Dr.  Lee's  work  **  On  some  of  the  most 
important  Diseases  of  Women*' — more  especially  the  doclrinea  of  phlegmasia 
dolens,  of  which  he  has  the  distinguished  merit  of  being  the  originator. 

As  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  sulvmitting  his  drawings  to  the  same  Procrus- 
tean mutilation  as  my  own,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  no  opinion  of  their  real 
merits  must  be  formed  from  their  appearance  in  this  work. 
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In  the  opinion  of  Br.  Lee,  certain  facts  seem  to  prove  that  it 
is  not  to  tiie  iuflueucti  of  the  uterus,  hut  of  the  ovariu,  that  we  are 
to  attribute  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  female  at  the 
period  of  puberty  :  also,  that  it  is  to  certain  changes  iu  tlie 
Graafian  vesicles  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  that  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  that  singular  process  are  to  be  referred.  (See  Cy- 
clopfed*  OvARiA,  by  Dr.  Ijee,)  These  changes  consist  in 
distension  of  the  vesicles  with  fluid,  as  at/,  leading  to  rupture, 
— first,  of  the  proper  coat  of  some  one  vesicle, — and  uext,  of 
the  peritoneal  capsule;  whence  the  fluid  of  the  vesicle  is 
discharged,  hut,  whether  the  entire  vesicle  escapes,  remains 
undetenuined.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  whatever  that 
an  ovti/n — by  which  is  usually  meant  an  embryo  enveloped 
in  membranes — passes  along  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the  uterus 
during  menstruation,  as  some  have  imagined  ;  and  such  a  view 
is  strongly  discountenanced  by  the  facts  that  an  ovum  is  never 
formed  but  as  a  eousequence  of  impregnation,  and  that  concep- 
tion does  not  take  place  at  the  menstrual  period.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, clearly  established  that  the  passage  of  an  ovum  through 
the  Fallopian  tubes  takes  place  even  subsequent  to  conception, 
(Ibid,)  A  most  careful  search  was  made  for  an  ovum  in  the 
case  of  Fig.  192  by  Mr,  Stanley,  Mr,  Lawrence,  and  myself, 
but  without  success ;  though  the  open  fissure,  k,  of  the  perito- 
neum, the  corresponding  corpus  luteuni,  m,  and  the  history  of 
the  case,  afibrded  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  the  im- 
pregnation w^as  very  recent. 

Fig.  193  illustrates  the  rupture  of  the  peritoneum  by  a 
Graafian  vesicle  during  menstruation.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
drawing  referred  to  by  Dr,  Liee,  (Cyclopaed.  Ovaria,  p.  2"27,)  in 
the  follomng  terms — "  Tlie  peritoneal  coat  of  the  left  ovarium 
was  perforated  at  that  extremity  which  was  nearest  to  the  uterus, 
by  a  circular  openings  c,  around  which  aperture,  for  several  lines, 
the  surface  of  the  ovarium  was  elevated  and  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  like  extravasated  injection.  The  margin  of  this  t>pening 
was  thin  and  smootli,  and  did  not  aj>j>ear  to  have  been  produced 
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by  laceration.  Its  centre  was  slightly  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  edges,  but  there  was  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  cavity 
beneath/*  **  Both  ovaria  were  remarkably  large."  **  Both 
Fallopian  tubes  were  red  and  turgid,  and  the  interior  of  the  left 
&,  a,  was  filled  with  inenstiiial  fluid ;  but  nothing  in  the  form  of 
&  Graafian  vesicle  could  be  detected  in  the  tube/'  When  the 
catamenia  cease,  al^out  the  age  of  46,  the  ovaria  shrinkj  and 
the  Graafian  vesicles  degenerate  into  thick,  fibrous  cysts. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  desirable  to  give  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  natural  functions  of  the  ovaria,  in  order  that  the  student 
may  be  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  diseases  of 
these  remarkable  organs.     We  now  proceed  to  the  diseases. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  ovaria  will  be  noticed  in  connexion 
with  inflammation  of  the  uterus. 

Chronic  Inflammatmn  is  generally  attended  with  little  or  no 
pain,  and  is  therefore  insidious.  It  occasionally  converts 
the  ovarium  into  a  sac  full  of  pus.  In  a  case  of  Dr,  Taylor's  of 
Pliiladelpliia,  the  quantity  amounted  to  twenty  pints  !  The  sac 
in  these  cases  sometimes  becomes  softened  and  perforated,  and 
the  pus  is  either  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
exciting  fatal  peritonitis,  as  in  a  case  of  Dr.  Bright's,  cited  by 
Dr.  Lee ;  (Cyclojjeed.  Ovaries,  p.  228 ;)  or,  what  is  more  com- 
mon, the  sac  forms  adhesions  with  the  uterus,  vagina,  bladder  or 
intestines,  and  the  pus  is  discharged  into  the  cavities  of  these 
organs.  In  such  cases,  recovery  is  not  uncommon,  I  saw  a 
case  in  St,  Bartholomew's,  under  Dr.  Latham,  where  two  pints 
were  passed  suddenly  per  vaginafn:  the  timiour  subsided  at  the 
same  moment,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

jlheratmns  of  Nutrition  and  Secretion.  These  are  numerous 
and  diversified,  and  may  occur  either  as  sequels  of  inflannnation, 
or  without  any  previous  symptoms  of  it.  The  capsule  may  be. 
come  thickened,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous.  Thus  a 
large  bony  plate  invested  a  portion  of  the  tumour,  Fig.  195, 
The  parenchyma  may  be  increased  in  bulk  and  density  by  hyper- 
trophy ;  or  it  may  be  reduced   by  atrophy  to  a  small,  shrivelled 
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an  J  puk  cellulo-fibrous  mass ; — a  condition  which  is  only  nior* 
bid  when  premature,  as  it  is  physiolf)gical  in  tlie  aged,  when  the 
catameiiiai  function  lias  ceased. 

Fibrous  Tumours  are  uf  common  occurrence  in  the  substance 
of  the  ovaiy,  on  its  svirface,  nud  adherent  to  it  by  a  long  peduncle. 
They  may  commence  no  larger  than  a  mustard  seed,  and] 
attain  the  magnii  utle  of  an  orange  or  more.  They  ulien  co-exist 
with  ovarian  cysts,  sometimes  becmue  cartilaginous  and  osseous, 
and  occasionally  soften  in  difierent  )»arts  uf  their  interior,  ibrming 
irregular  cavities  filled  with  a  thick,  diity  fluid.  The  texture  of 
the  librous  tumours  is  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  uterus, 
presently  to  be  described. 

Cysts  of  the  Ovarta,  There  is  not  any  part  of  the  body  in 
which  serous  cysts  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  as  in  the  ovaries 
and  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament.  In  the  latter  situation,  they 
are,  according  to  my  observation,  most  commonly  simide  ;  and  I 
have  seen  the  simple  cyst  attain  the  largest  size  without  its  walls 
becoming  more  than  a  line  or  two  thick.  Occasionally,  one,  tw^o  or 
more  simple  cysts  become  confluent.  A  tumour  of  this  description, 
at  least  a  foot  in  diameter,  consisting  of  tw^o  cysts,  recenty  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  colleague  Dr.  Sims,  in  the  St.  Marylebone 
Infirmary.  I  met  with  another  case  many  years  ago,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary,  in  which  there  were  eight  or  nine  confluent 
cysts.  The  following  are  my  notes  : — '*  Connected  with  the  left 
ovarium,  but  exterior  to  it,  was  an  immense  tumour  containing 
tw^o  or  tliree  gallons  of  serous  fluid,  of  coflee-coloun  Its  w^alls 
consisted  in  some  parts  of  dense  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue,  and 
they  were  laminaled  and  rough  internally^ — evidently  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane,  and  successive  depositions  of 
lymph.  Att4iched  to  the  exterior  of  this  great  cyst,  were  seven 
or  eight  minor  cysts,  averaging  two  inches  in  diameter,  thin  and 
transparent,  with  one  exception,  and  filled  with  a  clear  serum, 
slightly  ilifi'eriiig  in  colour  and  consistence  in  the  several  cavities* 

It  occasionally  happens  that  cysts  both  of  the  broad  ligament 
and  the  ovary  [iroduce  secondary  and  even  ternary  cysts  within 
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This  subject  has  been  very  ingeniously  developed  by  Dr.  Ilodg- 

tin,  (Medico-Cliir,  Trans,  vol,  xv,  p*  276,)  who  contends  that 

lall  multiiocular  ovarian  cysts  are  thus  formed  ;  an  opinion  in 

Iwhich  I  must,  with  great  deference,  venture  to  differ  with  so  high 

Ian  authority* 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  little  doubt  that  ovarian  cysts,  both 
inilocular  and  multiiocular,  when  not  of  a  malignant  nature, 
>riginate,  in  many  instances,  in  the  Graafian  vesicles ;  which, 
Ibecoiiiing  progressively  distended  and  enlarged,  are  at  length 
Iconverted  into  cysts,  presenting  endless  varieties  with  respect  to 
Itlieir  size,  their  number^  the  anatomical  composition  of  their  pari- 
wtes,  and  the  qualities  of  their  contained  fluid.  Such  also  is  the 
[opinion  of  Andral, 

Sometimes  a  single  vesicle  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 

[ifidiole  ovary,  which,  rendered  atrophous  by  compression,  is  found 

[adherent  to  some  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  tumour,  while 

the  vesicle  itself  may  attain  the  capacity  of  several  gallons,  and 

fill  the  whole  abdomen.     In  this  case,  viz*,  of  a  unilocular  cyst, 

Ithe  contained  matter  is  generally  fluid 

More  commonly,  a  certain  number  of  Graafian  vesicles  are  de- 

!  veloped  simultaneously,  so  as  to  form  a  multiiocular  tumour.    Of 

this,  an  excellent  specimen  is  presented  by  Fig.  196,  which  con- 

itained  about  thirty  cysts,  some  thin  and  transparent,  others  thick, 

f  fibro-cartilagioous,   and    firm.      (See    Descript,   of  the   Plates.) 

This  specimen  may  be  regarded  as  a  miniature  type  of  a  great 

J  number  of  large  ovarian  tumours,  some  of  which  attain  such  a  size 

as  even  to  fill  the  whole  abdomen,  thrusting  back  the  intestines,  and 

ascending  to  the  spleen,  liver  and  diaphragm.     We  can  easily 

understand  from   a  glance  at  the  drawing  and  its  anatomical 

description,  that  such  tumours  may  present  a  knobbed  and  uneven 

surface;  that   some   parts   may   be  soft  and  fluctnating,   while 

others  are  as  firm  as  bone ;  and  that,  when  opened,  their  parietes 

may  present   every    grade   of    fibrous,    fibro-cartilagiuous   and 

osseous  thickening  and  induration. 

The  cysts,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  their  walls,  are  always 
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lined  by  the  same  tliiii,  sinootli,  and  more  or  less  vascular  nier 
brane — evidently  of  the  serous  class.  This  may,  however,  inflait 
and  become  concealed  by  rough  layers  of  coagulable  lynijih. 
Notwithstanding  the  identity  of  their  lining  membranes,  the 
different  sacs  may  present  singularly  different  contents ;  a  clear 
serum,  a  gelatinous  matter,  a  wliite,  ropy,  albuminous  liquid,  pus, 
fluid  or  coaguLited  blood,  a  chocolate  or  coftee-like  fluid,  a 
matter  like  treacle  or  black  oil-paint,  a  greasy  or  suety  matter^^ 
sometimes  intermixed  with  bone  or  hair.  I  have  repeatedljH 
found  several  of  these  in  contiguous  cysts  of  the  same  tumour. 
All  the  dark  coloured  matters  are  probably  modifications  of 
effused  blood. 

Greasy  matter  in  the  ovarj^  is  represented  by  Fig.  197;  where 
it  forms  white  and  greenish  grains,  flakes  and  lumps,  of  the  con-^ 
sistence  of  firm  cream-ice,  encrusting  the  interior  of  the  sac;  btiH 
a  small  quantity  of  the  matter  which  has  been  evacuated  was 
soft,  and  mucli  resembled  the  impure,  opake  honey  of  commerce. 
Fig;  194  represents  the   interior  of  an  ovarian  sac,  from  which 
similar  grease  has  been  removed,  in  order  to  display  a  rugged 
and  spiculated  piece  of  bone,  a,  with  a  dependent  fragment  A  ; 
and  also  a  smaller  portion  c.     They  are  based  in  firm  fibro-car-     , 
tilaginous  tissue.  ^H 

For  an  account  of  hairs  and  teeth  in  the  ovaries,  and  tlie 
speculations  on  their  causes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Andral, 
Path.  Anat.  ii.  p,  687 ;  and  to  Meckel,  Journal  Complemeutaire, 
Nos.  14  and  15.  The  diseases  hitherto  described  are  not  malig- 
nant :  that  is,  they  may  exist  without  being  either  the  cause  or 
the  effect  of  that  class  of  constitutional  symptoms,  which  w 
understand  by  tlie  term  cancerous  cachexy. 

Malignant  Dlaease  of  the  Ovaria.  Encephaloid  disease 
this  organ,  or  of  the  broa^l  ligament  in  its  vicinity,  is  of  pretty 
frequent  occurrence.  Fig.  195  exemplifies  the  enormous  size  to 
which  it  may  attain,  and  exhibits  a  well -characterized  specimen 
of  the  diversified  states  of  this  kind  of  flisease  co-existent  in  the 
same  tumour,  (See  Descrip.  of  the  Plates.) 
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In  its  incipient  condition,  of  which  so  advanced  a  tumour  can 
convey  little  idea,  the  encephaloid  matter  presents  itself  some- 
times in  a  lobulated,  solid  form;  with  much  the  same  general 
characters  as  are  seen  in  Fig.  190  ;  and  in  other  cases  it  consists 
of  a  combination  of  cysts  and  tumours,  soft,  llabhy,  and  in  parts 
highly  vascular — the  cysts  containing  a  gelatinous  matter  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  consistence. 

This  latter  state  runs  into  the  variety  well  described  and  beau- 
tifully delineated  by  Cruveilhier  (Livr,  5.  PL  3)  under  tlie  name 
of  areolar  gefuttnijorm  cancer  of  the  ovary,  to  which  class  he  re- 
fers the  disease,  because^  says  he,  it  difiers  from  areolar  gelatini- 
form  cancer  of  the  stomacli  and  other  tissues  only  in  the  greater 
size  of  its  meshes.  The  tumour,  which  may  attain  such  a  size  as 
to  fill  nearly  the  whole  abdomen,  consists  of  a  lumpy  shc,  from 
the  internal  surface  of  which  rise  manimiionn  excrescences  of 
greater  or  less  width  and  depth,  formed  by  irregular  fibrous  cells 
filled  with  a  ropy  fluid,  like  white  of  egg,  or  with  a  concrete,  trem- 
bling matter,  like  jelly.  The  cells  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  pea  to 
an  egg,  and  tlieir  walls  are  of  an  opal  semitranspareut  white  on 
the  cells,  and  of  a  cartilage- white  in  the  intermediate  partitions. 

Encephaloid  disease  of  the  ovary  may  occur  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  and  it  appears,  in  some  instances,  to  be  excited  by  preg- 
nancy. Its  symptoms  and  diagnosis  are  well  described  by  Dr* 
Sej^mour.     (Dis.  of  Ovaria,  p.  6L) 

I  have  never  J  wuthin  my  recollection,  met  wdth  well-charac- 
terized scirrhus  of  the  ovary,  and  I  therefore  imagine  that  it  is 
rare  in  this  organ.  Dr.  Seymour,  who  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  cites,  howx*ver,  (p.  59  of  his  valuable  work,)  a  prcjmra- 
tion  of  Dr.  Baillie's  in  the  CoUege  of  Physicians,  as  aflbrding 
an  instance :  the  patient  died  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

I  have  so  frequently  seen  the  results  of  paracentesis  abdominis 
disappoint  the  operator,  that  it  appears  to  me  Mghly  important 
to  obtain  a  more  accurate  diagnosis,  not  only  between  ovarian 
dropsy  and  ascites,  which  is  comparatively  easy,  but,  especially, 
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between  the  varieties  of  ovarian  tumours  themselves — between 
the  unilocular  and  the  nmltilucular  sac — between  that  containing 
serum,  and  that  filled  with  gelatinous  matter,  or  consisting  of 
elastic  encephaloid.  For  obvious  reasons,  paracentesis  is  worse 
than  useless  in  the  case  of  the  multilocular,  the  gelatinous  and 
the  encephaloid  tumours. 

The  diagnosis  from  ascites  need  not  he  mistaken.  When  the 
ovarian  tiimour  is  within  a  moderate  size,  its  circumscription  is 
conclusive.  Its  commencement  on  one  mde  has  been  unneces- 
sarily insisted  upon,  since,  as  its  attachment  is  generally  long  and 
free,  it  soon  passes  towards  the  mesial  line,  where  most  latitude 
is  afforded  for  its  expansion. 

When  the  tumour  fills  the  whole  abdomen,  the  diagnosis  is 
more  difficult ;  here,  however,  percussion  affords  excellent,  and, 
with  ordinary  care,  conclusive  signs*  In  ascites,  the  intestines 
float  upon  the  fluid,  and  the  resonance  on  percussion  is  hollow  in 
the  most  elevated  situations — and  invariably  so  in  the  umbilica* 
and  epigastric  regions.  (Piori*j*s  ivory  Plessimeter  is  here  pre- 
ferable to  the  hand.)  On  the  contrary,  the  ovarian  tumour  being 
developed  i;*  front  of  the  intestines,  which  it  forces  back,  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour  is  always  dull  on  percussion^ 
Furtlier,  to  a  practised  ear,  the  dulness  on  percussion  of  an  en- 
cysted dropsy  is  much  greater  than  that  of  ascites ;  since,  in 
ascites,  the  layer  of  fluid  bcibre  the  intestines  is  never  so  thick 
as  to  prevent  a  certain  degree  of  resonance  from  being  elicited 
by  firm  and  smart  percussion.  Again,  fluctuation  is  more  dis- 
tinct in  ascites  than  in  ovarian  dropsy,  unless  much  tympanitic 
tension  coexist  with  the  ascites— a  very  common  case  ;  but  here, 
fortunately,  tlie  liigh  degree  of  resonance  affords  an  unequivocal 
diagnostic  sign.  In  ovarian  dropsy,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is 
usually  drawn  up  out  of  reach.  The  general  symptoms  also  are 
different,  ascites  being  abnost  always  counected  with  some  old 
organic  disease  of  the  liver,  heart,  or  kidneys,  and  attended  with 
infiltration  iu  other  parts  ;  while  ovarian  dropsy  may  exist  inde- 
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pendent  of  tlietn,  and  may  even  be  compatible  with  a  perfect  state 
of  tUe  tjenerai  health. 

The  single  gelatinous  cyst  cannot  be  physically  distinguished 
from  the  single  serous  cyst — the  feel  and  fluctuation  of  both  being 
the  same ;  but  the  nuiltilocular  cyst  may  often  be  distinguished 
from  the  unilocular,  by  its  inferior  degree  of  fluctuation,  and,  still 
more,  by  its  uneven  surface  perceptible  through  the  abdominal 
parietes  or  through  the  vagina  and  rectum,  Encephaloid  ovarian 
tumours  may  often  be  detected  by  their  uneven,  or  unequally  re- 
sisting surface,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  development,  by  frequent 
attacks  of  acute  pain  from  local  inflanmiation  of  the  cyst,  and  by 
the  general  symptoms  and  appearance  of  cancerous  cachexy. 

For  the  introduction  of  greater  precision  into  our  diagnosis  of 
ovarian  tumours,  we  are  much  indebted  to  Rostin,  Piorry,  and 
Cmveilhier, 

Scrofulous  and  tubercular  disease  of  the  ovary  are  of  so  rare 
occurrence,  and  so  little  importance,  as  scarcely  to  require  notice. 


Chapter  IL 


DISEASES    OF  THE    UTERUS. 


Inflammation. 


Inflammation  of  the  uterus  is  divivded  by  Dr,  Lee  into  the 
following  principal  varieties,  which  are  as  accurate  and  conve- 
nient as  can  be  adopted. 

1 .  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus  and  of 
the  peritoneal  sac  :  2.  Of  the  uterine  appendages  :  viz.,  the  ovaria, 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  broad  ligaments :  3.  Of  the  muscular  and 
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mucous  tissues  of  the  uterus  •  4,  Iiiflanimation  and  suppuration  of 
tbe  absorbent  vessels  and  veins  of  tlie  uterine  organs.* 

These  varieties  may  occur  independently  of  each  other,  but 
they  are   most  frequently  met  with   in  combination.     Peritonitis 
commencing  on  the  uterus,  almost  always  implicates  the  uterine 
appendages  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.     It  may  also  be  propa- 
gated to  the  muscular  substance  of  the  uterus,  in  the  same  way 
that  pericarditis  causes  carditis,   and  pleuritis  peripneumony.     It 
is,  however,  more  common  to  fiod  uterine  peritonitis  unattended 
with  inflainmation  of  the  muscular  tissue,  the  veins  and  the  ab- 
sorbents of  the  uterus,  than  these  affections  unattended  with  peri- 
tonitis.    The  importance  of  discriminating  in  practice  between 
uterine  peritonitis  and  inflammation  of  the  deep-seated  stnactures 
of  the  uterus  cannot  be  too  strongly  or  too  frequently  inculcated ; 
as  the  former  is  a  comparatively  well-marked  and  tractable  affec- 
tion ;  whereas  the  latter  is  more  or  less  insidious,  accompanied 
with  typhoid  symptoms,  and  ranks  with  the  most  fatal  maladies  to 
w  hich  the  human  frame  is  obnoxious.    With  a  view  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  lliis  diagnosis,  the  above-mentioned  varieties  will  now 
be  reviewed  and  illustrated  in  succession. 

1.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  morliifl  appearances  of 
uterine  peritonitis,  since  the  vascularity,  the  effused  lymph  and 
the  serous,  sero^flocculent,  sero-sanguineous  and  sero-purulent 
fluids  are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  peritonitis.  Fig.  198  ex- 
hibits in  some  parts  a  pink  blusfiof  the  peritoneum,  and  in  others 
a  dim  brownish  and  yellowish  red  ;  tints  which  supervene  as  tlie 
inflammation  becomes  more  chronic.  It  is  generally  on  the  uterus, 
as  might  be  expected,  tliat  the  thickest  masses  of  lymph  are  found. 
Serum  anfl  pus  are  occasionally  effused  in  tlie  subperitoneal 
cellular  tissue  of  the  organ. 

2.  Tlie  uterine  api)endages — the  Fallopian  tubes,  ovaria  and 
bmad  ligaments,  when  inflamed,   are  found  red,   vascular,   and 
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"6  or  less  imbedded  iti  lyinpli  or  pus.  The  redness  is  seen  in 
Fig.  199  a,  and  i.  The  loose  extreniities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
says  Dr.  Lee,  have  been  louad  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  softened, 
and  depositions  of  pus,  diffused  or  circumscribed,  have  taken  phice 
within  the  tubes,  or  in  tlieir  subperitoneal  tissue.  Serous  nuA 
purulent  effusions  are  found  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament  also.  The  ovaria  are  sometimes  greatly  swollen,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Fig.  199,  e ;  and  on  opening  such  an  ovarium,  it  is 
found  either  to  be  gorged  with  a  bloody  fluid,  effused  around  or 
within  the  Graafian  vesicles ;  or,  it  is  resolved  by  suppuration  into 
a  pulpy,  disorganized  mass,  such  as  that  seen  in  Fig.  200,  a, 
which  Dr,  Lee  aptly  compares  to  a  rotten  pear.  The  peritoneal 
capsule  fj  is,  in  this  Fig.,  of  a  vivid  red :  in  the  preceding  Fig.  it 
was  pale,  [»erhaps  from  extreme  tension.  Occasionally,  the  ova- 
rium is  conveiled  by  acute  inHammation  into  a  large  purulent 
cyst,  w^hich,  like  tlie  chronic  purulent  cyst  formerly  described, 
may  either  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  into  the  interior  of 
any  adjoining  organ  with  which  it  happens  to  form  adhesions.  In 
some  cases  adhesions  form  with  the  peritoneum  along  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  inflanunation  being  propagated  to  the  subpe- 
ritoneal tissue  of  this  part,  purulent  matter  is  generated;  wduch, 
making  its  way  over  tlie  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  internus  mus- 
cles, passes  under  Poui>ort's  ligament,  and  escapes  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  thiglu  From  the  researches  of  J\IIVL  Ilusson  and 
Dance,  it  appears  that  this  is  a  frequent,  and  often  a  fatal  termi- 
nation of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages. 

3,  Inflammation  and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
muscular  su1>stance  of  the  uterus  present  the  tbllowing  characters. 
The  mucous  membrane  becomes  soft,  lacerable,  flocculent,  (Fig, 
198,  «,)  and  sometimes  completely  disorganized  ;  changes  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  ga-tro-intestinal  tnucous  mendu'aiu?  ah'eady 
exhibited*  Where  tlie  placenta  has  adhered,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane sometimes  sloughs  away  and  leaves  a  foul,  green,  broken 
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surface,  as  in  Fig.  198,  h.  In  a  few  instances,  pxis  is  found  in 
the  cavity  of  tlie  uterus,  in  connexion  with  inflammation  of  ita 
mucous  membrane. 

The  muscular  tissue  may  be  inflamed  either  to  a  eert^'dn  depth 
only,  or  throughout  its  whole  substance :  sometimes  the  cenax 
alone  is  affected  ;  in  other  cases,  the  puit  to  wliich  the  placenta 
tad  adhered.  If  much  charged  with  blood,  the  inflamed  portion 
may  be  of  a  deep  red  or  a  violet  colour :  if  less  vascular,  it 
may  be  greyish,  yellowish,  or  even  remarkably  pale.  With  any 
of  these  hues,  the  texture  of  the  organ  may  be  so  softened  as  to 
yield  to  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  fingers.  All  the  changes 
now  described  may  exist  without  visible  suppuration;  but  in 
other  cases,  the  muscular  pai'enehynui  is  found  dripping  with  pus. 
Sometimes  the  suppuration  forms  circumscribed  depositions  or 
abscesses,  which  may  be  surrounded  either  by  softening,  or,  what 
is  more  rare,  by  a  natural  consistence  of  the  muscular  substance. 
That  destruction  of  the  healtliy  organization  of  the  proper  and 
internal  tissues  of  the  uterus  is  the  consequence  of  an  inflamma- 
tory process,  and  not  of  any  specific  action,  as  some  pathologists 
have  maintained,  Dr,  Lee  tliinks  may  he  inferred  not  only  from 
the  symptoms,  and  from  tlie  usual  eflects  of  inflammation  of  mus- 
cular tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  but  from  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  this  affection  in  combination  with  peritonitis,  and 
the  other  varieties  of  uterine  inflanmiation,  (Dis.  of  Women^ 
p.  39,) 

Andral  is  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  softening  which  some- 
times occurs  without  any  discoverable  [jrevious  irritation,  hi  wo- 
men, for  instance,  who  have  died  of  some  disease  quite  unconnected 
with  the  uterus,  we  are  sometimes  greatly  surprised  to  find  this 
organ  remarkably  pale  and  placid.  It  may  be  torn  as  easily  as  the 
tissue  of  the  s|»leen,  and  in  some  parts  it  is  even  transformed  into 
a  kind  of  semi-fluid  pulp.  '*  As  to  the  cause  of  this  affection," 
says  Andral,  *'  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  :  irritation  and  atony  are 
equally  hypothetical.  All  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  beai^  a 
great  resemblance  to  similar  aflections  already  described  in  the 
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eart,  liver,  stomach,  and  kidneys,  the  cause  of  which  is  equally 

inexplicable/*  (Path.  Anul.  ii,  p*  666.) 

IiiHttnimatiou  of  the  uterus  may  also  be  followed  by  induratioo* 

This  change  takes  place  very  slow  ly. 

4.  Infiainmation  and  suppuration  of  the  uterine  absorbents,  the 
receptaculuni  chyli  and  the  thoracic  duct,  has  been  proved,  by  tlie 
researches  of  JIM.  Tovelle  and  Dupley,  to  be  of  not  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  in  puerperal  wnnien,  and  to  give  rise  to  tlie 
same  constitutional  disturbance  as  uterine  phlebitis,  with  which, 
indeed,  it  is  usually  associated.  The  reason  of  this  identity  of 
symptoms  is  obvious :  namely,  that  the  purulent  matter,  whether 
generated  in  the  absorbents  or  in  the  veins,  is  equally  carried 
into  the  general  mass  of  the  circulation. 

Suppuration  of  the  absorbents  of  the  broad  ligament  is  beau- 
tifully displayed  by  Fig.  202,  from  Dr.  Lee's  collection,  fllr. 
Caesar  Hawkins,  in  a  communication  to  Dr,  Lee,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  first  case  of  the  kind  noticed  in  this 
country,  by  himself,  in  1829,  at  St.  George*s  Hospital.  Tiie 
description  applies  very  accurately  to  the  drawing  before  us. 

'*  In  tlie  brcfad  ligaments,  on  each  side,  numerous  large  ab- 
sorbent vessels  were  discovered  passing  up  with  the  spermatic 
vessels  to  the  receptaculuni  chyli,  which  w-as  unusually  distended. 
All  these  vessels,  and  the  receptacle  itself,  were  quite  filled  with 
fluid  pus ;  but  that  in  the  receptacle  was  mixed  witli  lymph,  so 
as  to  be  more  solid :  the  vessels  themselves  were  firmer  and 
thicker  than  usual.  The  thoracic  duct  above  tins  part  was  quite 
healthy."  Dr.  Lee  has  related  the  histories  of  four  similar  cases, 
which  occurred  to  himself   (Med.  Chir,  Trans.  Vol.  XVL  p*  54.) 

The  local  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  says 
Dr.  Lee,  are  often  so  obscure  as  to  escape  detection  during  life ; 
while  the  constitutional  symptoms,  which  often  resemble  in  a 
striking  manner  tlie  effects  produced  by  the  introduction  of  s|>e- 
citic  poisons  into  the  body,  are  so  violent  as  to  yield  to  no  remedies, 
however  early  and  vigorously  employed* 

Intiaunnatiou  of  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  or  uterine  phlebiiu^ 
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when  its  frequency  as  well  as  its  destructiveness  is  considered, 
may  be  regai'ded  as  the  most  formidable  affection  of  the  puerperal 
state.     It  appears  to  originate  as  fallows  : — 

Coagula  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  often  extending  a  consider- 
able distance  into  the  uterine  veins,  are  formed  in  the  orifices  of 
these  vessels   after  every   labour,  and  are  the  principal   means 
employed  by  natnre  for  the  permanent    suppression  of  uterine 
haemorrhage.      Dr.  Lee   has  observed  distinct  traces  of  these 
coagula,  partially  absorbed,  four  weeks  after  confinement,  at  the 
paii;    wdierc    the    placenta   had  «adhered.     (Diseases  of  Women, 
p,  52*)  Now,  when  the  placenta  is  detached,  and  the  coagula  first 
form,  the  veins  are  in  the  same  relative  circumstances  as  those  of 
the  stump  after  amputation ;  in  the  same  way,  therefore,  their 
extremities  may  inflame,  and  the  inflammation  may  be  prnpci- 
gated  upwards.     Some  have  supposed  that  exposure  to  the  air  is 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation ;  but  as  it  may  also  occur  in  veins 
arising  from  shut  sacs,  and  likewise  plugged  with  coagula,  we 
cannot  strictly  go  further  than  to  say,  that  the  inflanmiatory  action 
originates  in  an  ill-conditioned  or  unhealing  state  of  the  venous 
extremities  and  their  coagula,  of  which  the  presence  of  atmos- 
pheric air  may  be  one  of  tlie  exciting  causes.     But  a  much  more 
powerful  cause  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  exposure  of  the  la- 
cerated ends  of  the  veins  to  the  putrid  matter  produced  by  decom- 
position of  blood,  or  fragments  of  the  placenta.     Inflammation 
once  established  in  the  uterine  veins  is  seldom  confined  to  tiiem  ; 
but  runs  along  their  continuous  membrane  to  the  spermatic   and 
hypogastric  veins,  involving  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  ovaria  and 
the  broad  ligament  in  its  effects.      Thence  it  may  extend  to  the 
vena  cava  itself,  (Fig.  203,)  to  its  principal  branches,   returning 
the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  (Fig.  204,)  and  occasion- 
ally, even  to  the  veins  and  substance  of  the  kidney.    Though  the 
w^iole  of  the  uterine  veins  may  be  inflamed,  yet,  in  general,  it  is 
the  spermatic  veins  alone  whicli  suffer,  since  these  veins  are  in- 
variably connected  with  the   placenta,  to  whatever  part  of  the 
uterus  it  may  happen  to  be  attached.     Must  connnonly,  however. 
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S^vein  of  one  side  onlj^ — niimely,  that  to  w^liich  the  placenta 
was  attached,  is  inflamed  ;  and  the  same  observation  apphes  to 
the  hypogastric  veins — prokibly  on  account  of  their  contignity  to 
the  spermatic  veins,  from  which  the  disease  is  propagated  to  them • 
The  anatomical  characters  of  uterine  phlebitis  are  as  foUovrs* — 
The  coats  of  the  veins  are  thickened,  and  the  cellular  tissue 
investint;  them  becomes  hypertrophous  and  greatly  condensed. 
Sometimes,  the  muscular  tissue  immediately  around  tlie  vein, 
participating  in  the  inrtanuuation,  is  infiltrated  with  deep-red  or 
chocolate-coloured  lilood,  and  is  greatly  softened.  (See  Fig.  212 
and  its  descrip,)  Tlie  circumference  of  tliis  uterine  apoplexy, 
as  it  might  be  called,  is  defined  and  abrupt.*  On  opening  the 
veins,  we  find  the  following  successive  degrees  of  phlebitis, 
which^  in  the  opinion  of  (Jruveilhier,  are  constant  in  every  case : 

1.  concretions    of   pure  blood  adherent  to  the  venous  parietes  ; 

2.  concretions  more  or  less  discoloured^  (Fig-  198»  d  andy;  and 
Fig.  203,  a,  a,  o,)  the  centre  of  which  contains  pus,  at  first  sauious, 
afterNvards  laudable  ;  when  tlie  layer  of  concretion  is  thin,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  false-membraue  lining  tlie  tube ;  3,  absence 
of  all  concretion  and  pus,  either  saaious  or  laudable,  is  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  thickened  and  wrinkled  vein  ;  4.  erosion 
and  laceration  of  the  venous  parietes,  allowing  the  pus  to  escape 
all  around  and  present  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  abscess,  in 
which  the  lacerated  vein  can  with  difficulty  be  detected.^ 

The  cause  of  this  series  admits  of  a  simple  and  satisfactoiy 
explanation.  When  a  vein  inflames,  the  first  effect  is,  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  affected  portion.  If  resolution  takes 
place,  wliich  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  the  coagulum  is  absorbed, 
and  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  either  re- opened,  or  it  remains 
permanently  obliterated.  But  if  suppuration  is  established,  the 
pus  shows  itself  first  in  the  centre  of  the  coagulum^  because  this 

*  At  p^  127  is  an  account  of  similar  apoplectic  effusions,  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tbemical  and  mechanical  irritants  into  the  veins. 

t  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  reader  may  peruse  the  description  and 
case  of  Fi'f.  1 10. 
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part  is  less  ccihereiit  tium  the  cticimif^reoce,  ami  tlie  pus  more 
readily  stiajB^  to  it  lij  capUlary  attractkiii.  The  pus  h  &I  first 
§Mmou3^  from  intermixture  with  the  C0loimjig  matter  of  the 
blood;  Mid  it  becomes  laudable  when  this  matter  di^appears^ 
The  ctmcretioQ,  originallj  thick,  gradually  becomea  thinner  aibd 
finally  iuppiu^tes  away. 

So  long  as  the  pus  u  contained  within  the  interior  of  the  coo- 
eretioo,  the  symptoms  are  local ;  but  wheOt  by  the  destruction  of 
the  concretion,  the  pus  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
imin^  one  of  two  things  happens  :  either,  1.  the  pus  remains 
isolated  by  means  of  sanguitieous  eoBcretioos  plugging  the  two 
ends  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  rein — in  which  case  the  pu$ 
b  sometimes  absorbed  and  the  rein  oblitenited,  and  iometiiii^  it 
progressively  accumulates,  distends  the  Tein,  and  causes  eranoa 
and  rupture  of  its  walls :  or,  2.  the  portions  of  the  concretioii 
which  operated  as  plugs,  are  slowly  tmdermined  by  absorptioi], 
and  at  length  carried  away  by  the  toirent  of  the  surrounding 
Uijuids.  The  pus  is  then  intermingled  irith  the  blood,  and  simul- 
taneouBly  appear  typhoid  and  &tal  symptoms. 

It  is  under  tli^-**^  ^irrtonstaoces  that  \isceral  absce?^s  atwl 
sanguineous  concretions  take  place  in  almost  every  organ  and 
tissue,  by  a  process  already  described  (p.  \2o  et  seq.).  For  the 
detail  of  symptoms  attending  these  lesions — symptoms  \Aiih 
which  every  practiticMier  should  be  minutely  acquainted — I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  invaluable  work  of  Dr.  Lee. 

Crural  pMebiiU  is  illustrated  by  Figures  -203  and  204,  to  tlie 
description  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  observations  on 
this  disease. 
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This  appellation  was  employed  by  the  late  Dr.  Clarke,  and  by 
Sir  C.  M.  Clarke,  to  designate  an  affection  which,  from  its  fearful 
ravages,  was  often  coiifountled,  by  less  scientific  practitioners, 
with  car^****^**amjLilceration  of  the  cervix  uteri*  From  this^ 
ho^vever  ^    ■'^■^"^--^tt.iiot  being  preceded  by  scirrhous 

or  enc^  ^^^^""-•^l^idiattends  it    not 
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cellular  tissue  and  other  contiguous  textures, — the  products  of 
chronic  inflammation^  propagated  to  them  when  the  disease  was 
far  advanced.  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  ulceration  penetrate 
into  the  hladder  and  rectum*  On  examining  the  corroding  ulcei 
per  vaginam,  the  erosion  may  be  easily  felt  and  its  extent  esti-. 
mated,  hut  no  thickening  or  induration  of  the  uterus  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  latter  circumstance,  therefore,  will  materially 
assist  in  forming  the  diagnosis  from  cancer ;  and  further  assist- 
ance will  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  when  slight  pressure  is 
made  with  tlie  finger  on  the  corroding  ulcer^  the  patient  does  not 
suddenly  slirink,  as  in  cancer,  but  merely  complains  of  a  little 
soreness.  The  establislnnent  of  this  diagnosis  is  important, 
because,  with  judicious  management,  the  progress  of  the  corrod- 
ing ulcer  may  he  retarded  even  for  many  years  ;  and  the  practi- 
tioner is  enabled  to  inlbrm  the  patient  that,  if  slie  will  submit 
to  a  few  privations,  her  sutlerings  will  not  l>e  great.  The  disease 
usually  takes  place  between  the  ages  of  forty  tmd  fifty-five,  the 
period  when  the  catamenial  function  ceases,  and  when  there  is 
a  greater  disposition  to  inflammatory  action  in  the  uterus,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  periodical  determination  of  blood  to  it  not  being 
relieved  by  the  accustomed  secretion;  a  circumstance  which 
often  causes  a  temporary  enlargement  or  hypertrophy  of  the 
uterus  at  this  period  of  life,  independent  of  ulceration  * 


SCIRRHOUS  AND  ENCEPHALOID  CANCER  OF  THE 
UTERUa 

These  two  varieties  of  cancer  may  here  be  considered  in  con- 
nexion, since  they  often  co-exist  in  the  same  uterine  tunioun 
The  disease  attacks,  in  the  first  instance,  the  cervix  almost  ex- 
clusively, probably  in  consequence  of  this  being  the  most  glan- 

*  An  excellent  account  of  the  symptoras,  progress,  and  treatment  of  (he  cor- 
roding ulcer  is  given  by  Sir  C.  Mansfield  Clarke,  in  liis  **  Observations  on  the 
Diseases  of  Females/*  Fart  11.,  p.  187. 
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dular  part  of  the  organ,  eaiicer  having  a  particular  disposition  to 
affect  glandular  structures. 

Cancer  of  the  uterus  is  characterisert  by  a  thickening  and 
imluratioa  of  tlie  cervix,  which  is  disposed  to  ulcerate.  The 
thickening  sonietinies  pervades  the  whole  suhstance  of  the  cervix, 
and  sometimes  forms  a  tumour  at  some  particular  part  of  it.  The 
diseased  structure,  when  divided*  presents  the  usual  characters  of 
scirrhus,  vi2.,  an  areolar  arrangement,  formed  by  more  or  less 
distinct  white  lines  intersecting  each  other  transversely. 

A  specimen  of  the  disease  is  presented  by  Fig.  205,  i,  where 
it  is  of  a  mixed  character,  partaking  both  of  the  scirrhous  and 
the  encephaloifl  forms.  At  a  distance,  it  has  the  yellowish-wlnte 
aspect  of  encephaloitl,  but  on  close  inspection  the  areolae  exhibited 
a  degree  of  the  bluish  translucency  of  scirrhus.  A  livid  remnant 
of  the  OS  uteri  is  seen  at  ff,  the  rest  having  ulcerated  away. 
Above  this,  is  an  ulcerated  excavation  c,  e,  in  the  substance  of  the 
carcinomatous  matter,  which  has  not  yet  opened  its  way  into  the 
vagina  g.  The  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  converted  into  a  vascular, 
closed  sac,  a,  as  large  as  an  ^g^^  which  was  tilled  with  a  turbid 
greenish  serum.  The  cancer  extends  to  the  walls  of  the  blad* 
der,  of  which  the  divided  and  thickened  edges  are  seen  at  rf,  rf. 

Purely  scirrhous  cancer  is  of  a  more  greyish-white  colour 
than  the  specimen  before  us.  I  have  not  found  it  so  translucent 
as  in  other  textures^  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  close, 
fibrous  texture  of  the  uterus  itself  For  the  same  reason,  en- 
cephaloid  matter  deposited  in  this  texture  is  often  so  firm  as  to 
grate  under  the  scalpel ;  but  when  it  has  increased  so  far  as  to 
have  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the  uterine  fibres,  its 
consistence  becomes  softer,  its  lobules  larger,  its  growth  more 
rapid,  and  its  volume  sometimes  five  or  six  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  uterus  itself,  Encephaloid  tumours  springing 
from  the  surface  of  the  cervix  uteri  meet  with  comparatively 
little  resistance  to  their  development  from  compression. 

It  is  not  in  the  uterus  alone,  but  occasionally  also  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue  uniting  it  to  the  surrounding  parts,  particularly  the 
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rectum  and  bladder,  as  well  as  in  the  walls  themselves  of  thesej 
organs,  (Fig.  205,  d^  of,)  that  encej»haloid   matter  is  deposited ; I 
and  it  may  form  tumours  so  large   as,  by   pressing  upon  thej 
organs,  greatly  or  wholly  to  impede  their  ftinctions.    In  the  large] 
majority  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  itself,  on  the  contrary, 
tlie  enlargement  is  not  so  considerable  as  to  cause  the  symptoms 
of  compression  of  the  pelvic  viscera,     Those  of  irritation,  how-1 
ever,  are  seldom  absent :    thus  strangury  is  of  frequent  occurs] 
rence,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  chronic  inflammatioaj 
of  the  mucous  memlirane  of  the  bladder  and  a  copious  mucous 
discharge,     A  similar  discharge,  often  tinged  with  blood,  is  com- 
monly  yielded  by  the  vagina  :  the  rectum  likewise,  in  most  cases, 
exhibits  sjTuptoms  of  chronic  inflammation;  and  the  patient  not' 
unfretjuently  complains  of  aching  pains  following  the  tracts  of 
the  nerves  derived  from  the  sacral  and  lumbar  plexus. 

The  history  and  occasional  examination  of  patients  with  car- 
cinoma uteri,  afford  reason  to  believe  that  a  slight  degree  of  the 
malady  may  sometimes  remain  in  an  indolent  state  even  for 
many  years,  provided  the  individual  adopt  proper  regiminal 
precautions.  Eventually,  however,  the  constitution  becomes 
tainte<l,  and  the  disease  then  tends  unrelentingly  to  its  fatal  ter- 
mination. Any  violence  done  to  the  part  appears  greatly  to 
hurry  on  this  event.  A  stout,  plethoric,  and  healthy- looking 
wonran  of  fifty,  subject  for  some  years  to  a  slight  uterine  affec- 
tion, received  a  kick,  which  brought  on  heemorrhage  and  pain. 
From  tlus  time  the  pulse  rarely  fell  below  110^  and  there  were 
constant  lancinating  pains,  complete  anorexia,  vomiting  of  most 
ingesta,  and,  in  four  or  five  months,  great  emaciation.  A 
thickened,  ulcerated,  and  exquisitely  painful  state  of  the  os  uteri 
can  be  felt  per  vaginam. 

In  Fig.  20f>,  we  have  seen  one  aspect  of  carcinomatous  ulcer- 
ation :  in  Fig.  206,  we  see  a  much  more  advanced  state,  tlie 
dirty-green,  rugged,  sloughing  part  a  being  a  portion  of  the 
interior  of  the  uterus,  while  the  part  6  is  the  only  remaining 
frairment  of  the  cervix.     Here  also  we  have  a  beautiful  instance 
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[of  the  exteusiou  of  enceplmloid  disease  from  the  uterus  to  the 

'vagina  e,  which  is  thickened  and  raised  into  soft,  yellowish- white 

protuberances.     I  have  alrea<ly  noticed  a  similar  affection  of  the 

interior  of  the  ileum,  where  the  intestine  adhered  to  an  ence* 

phaloid  tumour  of  the  kidney. 

In  former  times,  seirrhns  was  confounded  with  the  fibrous 
tumour  of  the  utertis^ — an  error  which,  in  the  advanced  state  of 
'pathological    science,    can   scarcely   be   committed  by   a  prac- 
f  titioner  of  education.     It  is  here  sufficient  to  say  that  the  fibrous 
*  tumour  seldom  affects  the  cervix  uteri,  never  ulcerates  at  its  sur- 
face,  produces    no  constitutional   irritation,  is  unattended   with 
'  pain  even  on  pressure,  and  is  generally  harmless  except  from  its 
mechanical   effects  on    the   contiguous  organs, — circumstances 
which  widtdy  distinguish  it  from  cancer,* 


FIBROUS  TUMOUR  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

[This  is  the  Fleshy  Tubercle  of  Dr.  \Vm.  Hunter  and  Sir  C.  M. 
[Clarke,  and  the   Tubercle  of  the  Uterus  of  Dr.  Baillie.     Fig 
[209  presents  a  good  type  of  one  of  a  small  size,  w  hich  grew  from 
[the  exterior  of  the  uterus    Fig.  211,     It  consists  of  parcels  of 
Ifibres  convoluted  together  and  forming  whitish  lobules  of  irre* 
gularly  rounded,  oval,  and  elongated   forms,  and  great  density. 
These  loliulesare  separated  from  each  other  by  a  compact  cellulo- 
vascuhir  tissue,  pinkish  and  translucent,  like  the  muscular  fibre 
of  veal.     Hence  the  epithet  fleahy,  which  the  tumour   has  ac- 
quired.     This    tissue   decreases   in    proportion    as  the    fibrous 
lobules  encroach  upon  it;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  tumour 
becomes  denser  and  wdiiter.    One  in  this  state  is  seen  in  Fig,  214, 
where  the  cetlulo-vascular  tissue  has  almost  disappeared.     The 


•  For  Uie  clinical  history  and  ihe  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  work  of  SirC.  M,  Clarke,  on  |he  Diseases  of  Females, 

with  {Treat  advantage. 
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drawing  is  made  from  a  specimen  in  spirits,  in  order  to  display 
more  distinctly  the  direction  of  the  convoluted  titjres.  Sometimes 
one  or  more  broad  white  iibrous  tracts  ron  across  the  tumour,  as 
at  6,  and  subdivide  it  into  large  lobes. 

Sometimes  the  fibrous  tissue  becomes  fibro-cartilaginous,  with 
a  proportionate  increase  in  density  ;  and  the  latter  state  occa- 
sionally passes  into  the  calcareous*  Of  this,  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  is  seen  in  Fig.  21 1,  the  great  tumour  d  being  so  firmly 
ossified  as  to  rerinire  the  saw  for  its  divisiuu*  Its  centre  wa^ 
hollow,  as  if  the  calcareous  case  bad  suspended  the  nutritive 
process  witldn*  Its  surface  is  granular,  and  is  invested  with  a 
transparent  and  Idghly- vascular  production  of  the  uterine  nuicoui*^ 
membrane  e*  In  most  cases,  the  cartilaginous  and  calcareous' 
transformations  take  place  in  parts  only  of  the  tumour. 

In  some  instances,  the  cellulo-vascular  element  of  the  tumour  , 
increases  more  than  the  fibrous  ;  in  which  case  the  mass  is  some- 
what soft  and  compressible,  or  elastic.  In  general  the  largest 
tumours,  especially  those  approximating  to  the  size  of  a  foetal 
head,  are  of  the  softest  consistence :  probably  because  their  nutri- 
tive process  is  the  most  free  and  their  growth  the  most  rapid. 

Sometimes  the  cellulo-vascular  tissue  is  so  mixed  up  with  the 
fibrous,  as  to   present  a  homogeneous  yellow  appearance,  like' 
that  of  fibrine ;  the  fibrous  arrangement  being  discernible  only 
on  very  close  inspection,  or  after  maceration.     In  the  interior  of 
a  tumour  of  this  kind  I  have  seen  a  clot  of  extravasated  blood* 

Occasionally,  serous  cysts  arc  developed  in  the  cellulo-vascular 
tissue  between  the  fibrous  lobules,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  com- 
pound tumour.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  co-existence 
of  fibrous  tumours  with  cysts  is  nqt  uncommon  in  the  ovaries. 
The  size  of  fibrous  tumours  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  the  lull 
dimensions  of  a  fuetal  head.  Their  form  is  generally  more  or  less 
sphericab  but  their  surface  is  sometimes  uneven  or  knobby,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  2llt  b.  They  grow  in  three  situations  with  respect  to  the 
uterine  walls : — 1.  under  the  peritoneal  coat,  and  exterior  to  the 
walU,  as  in  Fig,  21 1,  e ;  in  ^vhichcase  their  growth  is  outwards, 
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^tid,  by  elongating  the  peri  ton  euin,lLey  become  pedunculated,  as  in 
Fig.  213,  d,  2.  In  the  substance  of  the  walls.  When  near  their 
external  surtace,  they  grow  oiituards ;  and  sometimes,  emerging 
from  the  uterine  substance,  they  become  pedunculated  under  the 
peritoneum,  "  When  in  the  middle  of  the  walls,  it  is  remarked/' 
says  Andral,  *'  that  they  remain  much  longer  stationaiy  than 
when  situated  near  either  surlkce," doubtless  because  their  growth 
is  impeded  by  compression.  These  tumours  scarcely  ever  form 
in  the  cervix  uteri, — -a  circumstance  inipoiiant  to  recollect,  as  it 
ibrms  one  of  the  most  valuable  diagnostic  signs  from  cancer. 
When  seated  near  the  internal  surface  of  the  w^alls,  they  grow 
inwards,  sometimes  carrying  a  layer  of  the  uterine  substance 
before  them  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  sometimes  making 
their  w*ay  through  this,  and  prc»jecting  immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane.  3,  They  form  betu^een  tlie  proper  tissue  of 
the  uterus  and  its  lining  mucous  membrane.  In  this  and  the 
preceding  case,  they  tend  to  become  pedunculated,  as  in  Fig. 
213,  A;  but  this  pedunculation  is  not,  in  general,  complete, 
because  the  uterus  closes  upon  the  tumour  as  it  increases,  main- 
ins  it  in  its  original  situation,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  elon- 
gating the  mucous  membrane  into  a  narrow  neck.  The  neck, 
therefore,  is  most  commonly  broad  and  short,  like  that  of  Fig. 
218,  attached  to  the  fundus  d. 

Fibrous  tumours  adhere  to  the  uterine  substance  by  a  veiy 
lax  cellular  tissue,  wdiieh  admits  of  their  being  removed  with 
great  facility.  When  they  attain  any  considerable  size,  either 
in  the  substance  or  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  organ 
undergoes  liypertrophy  and  a  dimiuution  of  consistence,  exactly 
as  in  the  gravid  state ;  and  in  the  case  of  several  tumours,  it  is 
occasiunally  so  deformed  that  its  topography  can  with  difficulty 
^be  ascertained. 

Fibrous  tumours  do  not  ulcerate  at  their  surface,  but  they  are 
occasionally  found  softened,  though  without  suppuration,  in  parts 
of  their  interior.  Wlien  situated  under  the  peritoneum  of  the 
uterus,  they  rarely  produce  any  symptoms  except  those  of  mecha- 
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nical  pressure  on  the  adjacent  organs ;  but  when  projecting  into 
the  interior  of  the  uterus,  they  sometimes  excite  uterine  conti'ac- 
tions,  attended  with  pains  in  the  lumbar  and  hypogastric  regions 
similar  to  those  of  labour.  If  these  contractions  should  burst  a 
layer  of  uterine  tissue  investing  the  tumour,  and  the  layer  should 
happen  to  contain  large  vessels,  haemorrhage  nuiy  be  the  conse- 
cjueoce,  and  may  prove  fatal,  either  inunediately  or  by  periodical 
recurrences.  (Cruveilhier.)  It  occasionally  happens  that  tibrous 
tumours  are  spontaneously  expelled  by  uterine  contractions, 
probably  in  consequence  of  tlieir  investments  having  been 
destroyed  by  previous  inflammation  consequent  on  their  over* 
distention ;  for  it  is  observed  that  such  expulsions  are  generally 
attended  with  severe  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  irritation. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  no  uterine  contractions 
are  excited  by  fibrous  tumours  within  the  organ  :  such  is  the 
difference  of  constitution.  I  have  several  times  met  with 
tumours  in  this  situation  in  females  between  the  ages  of  sixty 
and  eighty,  without  being  abie  to  ascertain  that  they  had  ever 
produced  even  the  slightest  symptoms.  This  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  Fig,  21 1. 

Fibrous  tumours  are  rarely  seen  before  the  age  of  thirty.  Sir 
C.  M*  Clarke  has  never  met  with,  or  heard  of,  an  instance  before 
the  age  of  twenty.  In  old  women  they  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon— especially,  it  is  thought,  in  the  unmarried,* 
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Uterine  Polypus  is  an  insensible  tumour  springing  from  the 
nnicous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  frequently  descending  into 
the  vagina*  With  rt'spect  to  the  origin  of  polypi,  Andral  thinks 
that  they  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  is  at  first  merely  a  coagulum 


•  For  a  g-nnd  account  of  the  symptoms  and  Ircalment,  see  Sir  C.  M.  Clarke 
Oil  "•  DiJ^ease^  of  Females;'  Pdit  I.,  p,  273, 
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of  blood,  which  gniiliially  assumes  a  determinate  form  and  orga- 
nization ;  the  other  appears  to  result  from  an  alteration  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  nnicous  membrane  itself*  The  two  classes,  as 
they  advance,  become  undistinguishable. 

In  shape,  size,  colour,  and  consistence,  polypi  present  much 
diversity.  Some  are  short  and  roumi  ;  others  are  long  and  thin, 
and  these  occasionally  become  adtiereot  at  their  free  extremity. 
Some  are  less  than  peas  ;  others  are  as  large  as  the  foetal  head. 
Some  |)ossess  a  consistence  not  greater  than  that  of  the  mucous 
membrane  ;  others  have  an  ahnost  tibrous  density.  Some  are 
pale  and  exsanguine  ;  others  are  so  vascular  and  pink  as  to 
resemble  an  erectile  tissue. 

Fig.  217  represents  a  polypus  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  It 
is  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  greyish-pink  colour,  and  appears  to  be 
formed  of  concentric,  himinated  cylinders  of  cellulo-vascular 
tissue,  which,  when  divided, — some  transversely,  others  obliquely, 
and  others  longitudinally, — present  the  rude  forms  of  spheres, 
ovals,  and  long  tracts.  At  the  most  dependent  [jurt  of  the  tumour 
a,  is  a  quantity  of  black,  concrete,  extravasated  blood,  which 
gives  a  dark  purple  colour  to  the  exterior  c,  and  was  probaldy  the 
result  of  strangulation  by  the  ligature.  The  investing  nuicous 
membrane  was  line  and  transparent. 

Fig.  215  represents  a  polypus  of  large  size  and  great  firmness. 
The  drawing  is  taken  from  a  preparation  in  spirits,  in  order  to 
display  the  directions  of  the  convoluted  fibres  and  laminae.  The 
white  lines  are  com[>osed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  darker 
parts  are  composed  of  a  compact  eel lulo* vascular  tissue.  In  the 
centres  of  some  of  the  cylindrical  bundles  of  fibres,  run  large 
venous  trunks,  plugged  with  coagula.  One  part  of  the  tumour 
rf,  is  of  a  closer  and  firmer  texture  than  the  remainder  e,  and  the 
centre  is  denser  than  the  circumference*  The  colour  of  the 
recent  specimen  was  a  purplish-grey,  two  or  three  shades  darker 
than  Fig.  217,  A, — ^the  fibrous  lines  being  grey,  and  the  cellulo- 
vascuhir  tissue,  purple.  The  whole  is  invested  by  a  thick  and 
firm  capsule   a,  a,   a,  apparently  formed  by  the  hypertrojihous 
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mucous  membrane  and  submucous  cellular  tissue.  It  is  easily 
pealed  off  from  the  tunioor.  The  peduncle  was  formed  of  the 
hypertrophous  muscular  tissue  and  mucous  mem!>rane  of  tlie 
uterus.  The  extenitd  surface,  as  represented  iu  Fig.  91G,  ia 
rendered  rough  by  adherent  flakes  and  fragments  of  coagulable 
lymph — tlie  products  of  superficial  infiannuatiou.  When  the 
specimen  was  recent,  blood  oozed  in  abunrlance  from  ihe  surface, 
and  such,  doubtless,  was  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  during  life. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  polypi  of  very  different  structure. 
Thus  Fig.  218  represents  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  vesicular 
polypus,  The  cut  surface  c  displays  a  great  number  of  vesicles, 
which  contained  a  transparent^  pale  serum.  The  intermediate 
substance  is  a  tough,  but  flexible,  white^  fibrous  tissue.  The 
exterior,  b,  is  very  vascular,  and  is  studded  with  innumerable, 
prominent  and  transparent  vesicles.  The  tumour  adheres  by  a 
broad  base  to  the  fundus  uteri  d.  Andral  has  described  a 
similar,  but  smaller  tumour  ;  also  one,  the  size  of  a  w^alnut, 
composed  of  a  **  white  semi-cartilaginous  substance,  divided  into 
a  great  many  cells,  which  contained  a  substance  resembling  thin, 
colourless  jelly.  It  was  attached  to  the  uterus  by  a  ver)'  narri_nv 
stalk.  The  cervix  uteri  was  full  of  small  cells  containing  the 
same  jelly-like  substance.*' 

In  otlier  cases,  instead  of  a  vesicular  tumour,  we  find  a  ci-owd 
of  separate  vesicles,  varying  in  size  from  a  mustard-seed  to  a 
grape,  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid,  attached  to  each  other  by 
cellulo-vascular  stalks  in  the  manner  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
adhering  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus  by  a  peduncle  of  variable 
breadth.     These  are  usually  called  hydatids  of  the  uterus. 

Sometimes,  again,  a  number  of  soft  excrescences  grow  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  a  great  part,  or  the  whole  of  the 
uterus,  and  by  their  agglomeration  form  a  tumour  filling  its 
ca\nty.  As  the  excrescences  have  not  long  peduncles,  the  tumour 
seldom  descends  into  tlie  vagina*  It  produces  the  same  symptoms 
as  polypus,  but  is  more  fatal ;  since  the  excrescences  are  no 
sooner  removed  l)y  ligature  than  they  are  regenerated 
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Polypi  of  the  uterus  have  occasionally  been  found  to  contain 
I  calcareous  matter. 

Polypi  occur  both  in  single  and  married  women,  and  nothing 
[certain  is  known  respecting  their  cause,  except  when  originating 
'in  coaguhi. 

Tlie  most  important  symptoms  are,  a  discharge  of  mucus  and 

[of  blood,  by  which  the  circulating  fluids  are  impoverished,  dys- 

Ipepsia  induced  and  the  patient  gradually  exhausted.     Tliere  are 

also  mechanical  symptoms  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tumour. 

Ill    suspicious  cases,   an   early   ejcaraination   should  be   strongly 

.  advised.     When  the  tumour  fills  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  tlie  os 

I  uteri  dihites,  and  permits  its  descent  into  the  vagina.     In   the 

latter  situation,  it  is  felt  mth  its  peduncle  surrounded  by  the  os 

uteri. 

CAULLFLOWER  EXCRESCENCE  OF  THE  OS  UTERI. 


This  species  of  excrescence  springs,  not  from  tlie  interior  of  the 
uterus,  but  from  the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri  exclusively  ; 
probably  because  this  part  possesses  a  glandular  structure* 

The  tumour  is  composed  of  an  exceedingly  vascuhir  erectile 
tissue  ;  so  that  when  the  Idood  iw  withdrawn  from  it,  either  by  the 
I        death  of  the  patient  or  by  exudation  from  the    surface  of  the 

t  tumour  after  the  application  of  a  ligature,  nothing  remains  of  the 
mass  but  its  cellular  frame-work,  in  the  form  of  a  whitish,  flaccid, 
slimy  substance.  Hence,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  preparations 
of  the  cauliflower-excrescence  in  museums,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  meet  with  a  specimen  for  delineation*  Sir  C,  M* 
Clai'ke  has  given  an  engraving  of  it,  and  he  represents  the 
surface  to  consist  of  a  great  number  of  small  granular  projections, 
various  in  size  and  regularity,  like  the  head  of  the  cauliflower. 
A  membrane  of  very  flne  texture  invests  the  surface  ;  and  the 
colour  of  the  tumour,  when  seen  hi  situ  during  life,  is  a  bright 
flesh  colour.  When  the  surface  is  broken,  the  blood  which 
escapes  is  florid. 
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In  inamed  women,  in  whom  the  vagina  is  very  dilatable,  tni 
growth  of  the  tumour  is  sometimes  remarkably  rapid  ;  whereas  I 
the  less  capacious,  and  more  contractile  vagina  of  hingle  women, 
by  compressing  the  mass,  restrains  its  growth. 

The  tumour  is  insensible  to  the  touch.  It  occurs  at  every 
period  of  life  after  the  age  of  twenty,  but  rarely  before. 

The  great  and  formidable  symptom  of  the  disease,  is,  the 
copious  exudation  of  a  watery  fluid  (the  serum  of  the  blowl)  from 
the  surface  of  the  tumour,  sometimes  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
require  twenty  or  thirty  napkins  diiily.  It  is  generally  attended 
sooner  or  later  with  a  discharge  of  blood,  which,  on  any  local 
excitement  or  corporeal  exertion,  as  that  of  coughing,  sneezing, 
straining,  &c.,  may  become  profuse.  The  debility,  emaciation, 
and  other  symptoms  following  such  a  discharge,  terminate 
fatidly,  if  the  disease  be  not  arrested. 


Chapter  III. 


DISEASES    OF  THE  FALLOPIAN  TUBES. 


Thk  diseases  of  these  organs,  though  few,  are  impoilant  in  re- 
ference to  their  effects  on  conception. 

Acute  inflammation  seldom  attacks  the  tubes,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  already 
described  :  it  may  produce  pus,  and  lead  to  adhesion  and  obli* 
teration. 

Obliteration  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  tubes  may  also  arise 
from  other  causes,  as  chronic  inflamnnition,  congenital  adhesion, 
an  accidental  membrane  stopping  the  uterine  orifice,  disease  of 
the  fimbria^,  or  their  agglutination  to  the  ovary  or  other  parts. 

WHien  the  two  extremities  of  a  tul>e  are  obliterated,  serum  or 
mucus  may  accumulate  within,  to  the  extent  even  of  several  pints. 
The  fluid  may  also  consist  of  j»ys. 
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Tuberculous  iimtter  filling  the  tubes  is  seen  io  Figs.  207  and 
308.  Tlie  latter  is  cut  opeu  at  a  to  exiiibit  the  dry,  concrete 
appearance  of  the  matter.  Eiiceplialoid  matter,  serous  cysts,  and 
ciilculous  concretions  may  also  obstruct  the  tubes. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

The  kidney  is  one  of  the  organs  least  liable  to  organic  alter- 
ations— a  circumstance  whicii  appears  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider the  activity  of  its  functions,  and  the  facility  with  which  its 
secretion  is  modified  by  the  most  trifling  deviations  from  health. 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  forming  an  arrangement  of  the 
diseases  of  the  kidney,  since  both  the  structural  alterations  and 
the  symptoms  are  often  so  uncertain  as  to  breed  doubt  as  to  the 
position  which  certain  lesions  should  occupy  in  an  arrangement 
The  following  arrangement  of  Andral  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be 
considered  exempt  from  tliis  objection ;  provisionally,  however,  it 
may  he  adopted  : — 


LESIONS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

I.  Hypertsmia, — A,  from  congestion;  B,  from  inflammation, 

II.  Ancenim. — A,  general,  after  chronic  disease,  dropsy,  &c. ; 
B,  partial,  in  the  granular  kidney. 


LESIONS  OF  NUTRITION, 

Hypertrophy. — A,   without  change  of  structure;  B,  with 
the  granular  alteration,  described  by  Dr.  Bright. 
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II.  Atraphfj'^A,  general,  of  one  or  both  kidjiejs,  eitUer  am- 
genital  or  accidental;  (nnderthis  head  falls  the  single  kidney, 
whether  in  its  proper  situation  or  in  front  of  the  vertebral  colamti ;) 
B,  partial,  almost  always  confined  to  the  cortical  sobstanee. 

III.  Softening. — A,  inflammatory ;  B,  cause  uncertain. 

IV.  Induration. — ^A,  red ;  B,  white, 

LESIONS  OF  SECRETION. 

I.  Serum  in  cysts ;  II.  fattiness  of  the  cortical  substance ;  III. 
pus — A,  from  ordinary  inflammation;  B,  from  phlebitis;  IV. 
gelatiniform  matter;  y.  encephaloid  matter;  VI.  tubercular 
matter;  VILentozoa — A,  hydatids j  B,  the  strongylus. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  consider  the  above  alterations  in  re- 
farence,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  the  diseases  which  appear  to  give 
birth  to  them,  this  plan  being  the  most  convenient  in  practice. 


Inflammation  of  the  Xerfwcy.— Preternatural  redness  in  con- 
nexion with*  softening,  as  in  Pigs.  225  and  226,  afibrds  strong 
evidence  of  acute  inflammation  ;  and  this  amounts  to  certainty  if 

the  patient  had  suffered  pain  in  the  loins,  with  ii^xev,  and  had 
passed  blood-tinged  or  ])urulent  urine.  The  degree  of  redness 
may  exceed  that  of  Fig.  225,  and  even  attain  the  deep  chocolate 
tint  of  Fig.  229. 

The  softening  also  presents  degrees,  and  may  become  so  great 
that  the  parenchyma  is  converted  into  a  pulp  by  the  slightest 
pressure  or  tearing. 

Acute  inflammation  may  terminate  in  suppuration,  and  the 
pus  may  either  be  infiltrated  generally  or  partially,  or  it  may  be 
collected  into  aljscesses.  In  cases  of  infiltration,  the  pus  oozes  out 
muddy  and  blood-tinged  on  j)ressure;  and  when  there  is  much 
softening,  it  sometimes  forms,  with  blood,  a  pulpy  matter  resem- 
bling lees  of  wine. 

Abscesses  are  sometimes  small,  and  the  intermediate  substance 
appears  little  altered.     In  other  instances  they  are  hirge.    T  lately 
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saw  a  case  under  Mr,  Brodie,  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  wluch 
there  were  five  or  six  as  large  as  walnuts.  I  have  also  seen 
the  whole  kidney  converted  into  one  immense  purulent  cyst. 
More  frequently,  however,  it  is  converted  into  a  multilocuL'ir 
cyst. 

In  cases  of  phlebitis,  the  pus,  in  this  as  in  other  organs,  may 
either  be  infiltrated  in  sj)uts,  or  form  collections  bounded  by  a 
cyst  of  lymph. 

Hi/pertrophy  and  Atrophy. — ^I  have  seen  the  kidneys  nearly 
double  their  natural  size  without  any  ajiparent  change  of  struc- 
ture. This  preternatural  development  generally  takes  place  in 
one  kidney  when  the  other  is  atrophous  or  absent ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  depends  on  the  increased 
determination  of  blood  to  the  sound  organ.  In  corroboration  of 
this  view,  a  case,  seen  by  Andral,  may  be  quoted,  in  which  an 
hypertrophous  kidney  had  two  renal  arteries. 

In  other  cases,  chronic  inflammation,  irritation,  and  congestion, 
may  be  the  causes  of  hypertrophy  of  the  kidney,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  see  them  so  frequently  produce  this  effect  in  the  liver  and 
elsewhere.  Thus,  in  diabetes,  where  we  must,  at  least,  admit  the 
existence  of  irritation,  hypertrophy  of  the  kidneys  is  one  of  the 
most  common  alterations,  and  it  is  sometimes  found  accompanied 
with  congestion,  even  of  the  deepest  hue.  It  has  been  observed 
by  authors,  that  the  diabetic  kidney  is  generally  in  the  state  of 
extreme  anicmia.  I  greatly  doubt,  however,  wlietlier  this  is  a 
primary  alteration :  it  appears  to  me  to  be  merely  a  consecutive 
effect  of  general  anaemia  and  emaciation,  just  as  we  find  the  kid- 
neys pale  after  protracted  chronic  disease,  and  particularly  after 
old  dropsy.  Occasionally,  the  diabetic  kidney  retains  its  natural 
colour.  Hypertrophy  accompanying  the  granular  alteration  of 
Dr.  Bright  will  presently  be  noticed. 

Atrophy  of  the  kidney  may  result  from  a  deficient  supply  of 
blood  to  the  organ,  whetber  congenital  or  accidental.  The  latter 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  a  contiguous  tumour,  or  by 
a  process  of  increased  or  deranged  nutrition  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  tlie  kidney,  as  tlmt  coiiiieeted  with 
growth,  which,  acting  as  a  species  of  di 
causes  diminished  nutrition  in  the  kidney. 

Atropliy  of  the  kidney  may  also  be  a  consequence  of  general 
atropliy.  Tlie  cortical  substance  suffers  much  more  from  atrophy 
than  the  tubular  cones. 

Sojfening  and  luduration, — Softening  from  inflammation  hai 
already  been  described.     There  is  another  kind  of  softening,   in 
which,  says  Andral,  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  remarkably 
pale,  or  of  a  peculiar  grey  tint :  its  nature  and  causes  are  uncer-fl 
tain*  B 

Induration,  wiien  accompanied  by  hypertrophy,  is  generally 
red,  but  sometimes  pale,  and  both  appear  to  be,  in  most  cases, 
results  of  chronic  inflammation,  tlie  pale  variety  being,  perhaps, 
of  older  date.  Corresponding  red  and  pale  varieties  of  chronic 
induration  (hepatization)  are  seen  in  the  lungs.  Induration, 
accompanied  by  diminution  of  size,  is  most  connuonly  pale,  and 
the  structure  may  he  either  natural,  granular,  or  so  dense  and 
white  as  to  resemble  cuiiilage.  Tliese  states  may  be  consequences 
of  inflammation,  and  of  structural  changes  in  the  organ  inqieding  _ 
the  circulation  through  it.  | 

77ie  Granular  Kidney, — ^This  disease  has  been  excellently 
described  by  Dr*  Bright,     He  has  pointed  out  three  varieties, 
but  doulrts  whether  they  are  not  merely  degrees  of  the   same 
lesion, — ^a  conjecture  in  wliicb  my  own  observation  leads  me  to  ■ 
coincide  with  him,  ■ 

Figs.  219,  220,  and  221,  exhibit  the  general  aspects  of  the 
disease.  In  Fig*  219,  from  a  girl  mL  eight,  it  is  not  far  advanced,  ■ 
Clusters  of  gratmles  are  seen  at  the  surface  a,  from  which  tlie 
capsule  A  has  been  peeled  off.  Fig.  220  is  the  interior  of  the 
same,  and  small  granules  are  seen  forming  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, along  lines  radiating  from  the  vascular  cones.  This  stute  _ 
was  attended  with  softening  and  considerable  congestion.  | 

Fig*  221  exhibits  a  much  more  advanced  degree,  with  greater 
softening,  a  paler  colour,  and   w^ith    hypertrophy.      On   minute 
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inspection  witli  a  lens,  uriiiifermis  ducts  are  seen  to  be  proloiigetl 
from  the  cones  in  a  radiating  direction  towards  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  and  towards  the  adjoining  cone,  gradually  heconnng  finer 
in  proportion  as  they  recede  fmm  the  cones,  till  at  length  tliey 
die  away  insensihly.  Between  tliese  ducts  the  pale  granules  are 
formed,  and  they  become  larger  hi  proportii>n  as  the  ducts  recede 
from  each  other  in  their  radiating  course  towards  the  surfiice*  It 
is,  therefore,  near  the  surface  and  between  the  cones  that  the 
granules  are  most  abundant  and  commence  the  earliest.  The 
granules  are  speckled  with  a  number  of  minute  holes  or  pores. 
A  more  vascular  and  red  tissue  accompanies  and  surrounds  the 
uriniferous  ducts,  as  they  diverge  through  the  cortical  substance^ 
by  which  a  more  or  less  distinct  appearance  is  produced  of  alter* 
nale  red  and  pale  lines  or  rows  of  spots  diverging  from  the  cones 
to  the  surface.  This  structure  is  rendered  more  apparent  by  the 
following  Figs, ; — 

Fig.  225  is  a  portion  of  an  inflamed  and  softened  granular 
kidney,  the  granules,  a,  being  disposed  between  the  deeper  red 
lines  running  to  the  surface.  This  siirface  is  represented  by  Fig. 
226,  a,  and  is  seen  to  consist  of  granules  surrounded  by  a  deeper 
red  vascularity.  The  same  kidney,  after  maceration  in  spirits  for 
upwards  of  a  month,  presented  the  following  appearances : — 
Fig.  224,  a,  represents  its  exterior,  where  are  seen  large,  round- 
ish granules,  with  an  intermediate  speckled  vascularity.  Fig<  225, 
a,  represents  a  section  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  three  lines 
distant  from  it.  The  red  spots  are  the  vascular  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  uriniferous  ducts,  while  the  intermediate  pale  part 
is  the  morbid  or  granular  alteration,  Tlie  side  A  show^s  the 
radiating  form  which  the  disease  assumes  when  the  incision  is 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  tubulh  Tlus  is  still  better  seen  in 
Fig,  229,  fi.  The  encroachment  of  the  granules  upon  the  vas- 
cular lines  causes  the  latter  to  have  a  somewhat  interrupted 
appearance. 

This  encroachment  may  ultimately  intercept  the  circulation 
and  cause  atro|>hy  with  contraction  and  induration  of  the  corticd 
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Rubstance,  as  in  Fig,  227,  whence  the  surFace  is  brought  close  to 
tlie  cooes- 

The  granular  disease  may  be  attended  with  an  extreme  degree 
of  paleness,  as  in  Fig.  228,  or  with  an  extreme  degree  of  con- 
gestion, as  in  Fig,  229, — differences  dependent  on  the  general 
or  local  causes  of  anaemia  and  hyperseniia,  but  not  constituting 
an  essential  feature  of  the  granular  disease  itself. 

It  appears  to  me  tliat  the  granular  disease  is  merely  a  morbid 
development  of  the  natural  granules  of  the  kidney,  ia  conse- 
quence of  some  derangement  of  the  circulation  in  the  organ;  and 
I  imagine  that  the  disease  corresponds  with  the  nutmeg  and 
granular  alterations  of  the  liver  Should  Mr.  Kiernan  extend  to 
the  kidney  the  masterly  researches  which  have  explained  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  liver,  I  entertain  little  doubt  that  the  me* 
chanism  of  the  granular  alteration  of  the  kidney  will  be  rendered 
perfectly  intelligible. 

Dr.  Bright  pointed  out  that  albuminous  urine  was  the  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  the  granular  kidney  ;  but  the  late  Dr.  James 
Oregor)^  concluded,  from  extensive  observation,  that  the  sign  was 
not  certain  unless  the  urine  was  also  of  less  specific  gravity  than 
natural.  In  the  absence  of  other  manifest  causes  of  dropsy,  the 
granular  disease  of  the  kidney  should  always  be  suspected*  and 
the  urine  should  accordingly  be  tested. 

Ci/i'is  in  the  Kidney/, — It  is  remarked  mih  great  truth,  by 
Cruveilhier,  that  tliere  is  not  any  organ  more  subject  than  the 
kidney  to  l)ecome  transformed  into,  and  to  produce  cysts.  Cysts 
by  transformation  are  formed,  according  to  this  author,  by  tlie 
following  mechanism : — When  the  ureter  is  by  any  cause  plugged 
up,  urine,  pus,  or  mucus  accumulates  within  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  dilates  it,  as  seen  in  Fig:  230,  d.  The  dilatation  is 
gradually  propagated  backwards  into  the  calices ;  the  tubular 
cones  are,  by  compression,  forced  inwards  upon  themselves,  and, 
by  the  atrojihy  resulting  from  this  compression,  arc  converted 
into  filjrous  cysts.  The  pressure  operating  next  upon  the  cortical 
substance,  this  undergoes  the  same  change,  till  the  whole  organ 
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18  gradually  converted  into  a  niultilocolar  sac,  the  several  coin- 
partraents  of  which  commuoicate  with  each  other  by  apertures  of 
greater  or  less  width,  and  usually  of  a  circular  forai.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  vestiges  of  the  renal  tissue  may  be  dis- 
covered between  the  two  fine  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  constituting 
the  partition  between  adjoiiiing  cysts.  If,  instead  of  the  ureter 
being  plugged  up,  the  obstacle  should  be  confined  merely  to  one 
or  more  of  the  calices,  the  corresponding  cones  and  lobules  alone 
will  be  transformed  into  cysts, — a  circumstance  evincing  the 
reciprocal  independence  of  the  cones.  The  matter  within  the 
cysts  lias  always  been  found  by  Cmveilliier  to  be  either  a  liquid 
still  preserving  some  of  the  properties  of  urine,  or  a  clear  or 
purulent  mucus. 

Cysts  by  produetmi  are  formed  by  a  different  mechanism.  The 
cortical  substance  of  the  kidney  is  composed  of  glandular  granules^ 
each  of  which  encloses  a  sort  of  cavity  or  tax  web.  When  the 
communication  of  a  granule  with  the  tubular  substance  is  obli- 
terated, the  granule  dilates  by  the  accumulation  of  the  liquid 
which  it  secretes,  and  its  walls  soon  undergo  a  tranformation  into 
fibrous  membrane ;  for  distension  and  compression  cause  atrophy 
of  the  proper  tissues  of  organs,  and  development  of  the  cellular 
element.  Thus  a  cyst  is  formed;  and,  as  the  same  cause  gene* 
rally  operates  on  a  number  of  granules  at  once,  a  number  of  cysts 
are  the  result:  accordingly,  though  we  occasionally  find  only  one, 
two,  or  three,  it  is  more  common  to  find  dossens,  and  even  hun- 
dreds, scattered  throughout  the  cortical  substance,  especially  at  the 
surface,  the  tubular  substance  remaining  exempt  from  them.  Their 
ordinary  size  is  from  a  millet  seed  to  a  nut,  but  they  sometimes 
become  much  larger,  and  augment  the  kidney  to  five  or  six  times 
its  natural  volume*  The  contained  matter  is  various  :  sometimes 
a  limpid  serum,  variously  tinted  ;  sometimes  a  muddy,  blackish, 
or  yellowish  fluid,  and  occasionally  even  cretaceous  matter, — 
diflerences  no  doubt  corresponding,  says  Cruveilhier,  ivith  the 
numerous  modifications  which  the  vitality  of  the  walls  un- 
dergoes. 
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Wlieii  tlic  cysts  arc  niinierous,  the  iiitermefliaie  renal  tissue^ 
becoines  coni  pressed  and  atrophous.  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  J 
as  to  be  undistinguishable.     A  slight  quantity  remaining,  hovr-' 
ever,  will  often  suffice  to  carry  on  the  urinary  secretion. 

There  is  also  another  mode  in  which  cysts  are  produced  in  thisJ 
as  in  all  other  glandular  organs  of  granular  structure,  viz.,  at  theJ 
expense  of  the  serous  cellular  tissue  existing  in  the  organ.  Cysts i 
of  this  kind,  seldom  numerous,  occasionally  attain  an  enormousj 
size.  The  contained  fluid  is  serous,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,! 
coagulahle  by  heat :  it  may  become  more  or  less  purulent  by 
inflanmiation  of  the  cyst.  Mr.  Ctesar  Hawkins  met  with  a  cys 
containing  about  five  pints  of  serum,  and  his  account  of  it  atrordsl 
the  best  history  of  the  affection  in  the  kidney  that  \ui^  appeared.*! 
He  denominates  it  an  aqueous  eucf/ated  tumour^  and  believes  it] 
to  correspond  with  the  same  tumour  in  the  liver. 

Hydafida  occasionally  occur  in  the  kidney,  and  are,  in  8om€ 
instances,  expelled  with  the  urine  in  great  number  and  for  a  long] 
period. 

Encephahid  Disease. — This  is  pretty  frequent  in  the  kidney, . 
and  occasionally  exists  here  when  not  found  in  any  otlier  organ' 
in  the  body.  The  extent  of  the  disease  may  be  inconsiderable, 
or  it  may  form  a  tumour  as  large  as  a  fcetal  head.  The  deposi- 
tion may  exist  both  in  the  parenchyma  and  in  the  great  and  small 
veins — a  fine  instance  of  which  lately  came  under  my  observation 
at  the  St.  Mar)'lehone  Infirmary.  The  disease  presents  the  cha- 
racters already  frequently  described  in  reference  to  other  organs, 
its  general  type  being  the  development  of  cellular  filaments  in  an 
areolar  form,  the  meshes  of  which  are  of  variable  density,  and 
contain,  some  a  cerebriform,  and  some  a  gelatiniform  matter,  and 
some  a  compound  of  the  two.  The  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the 
kidney  are  exceedingly  obscure. 

Tubercle  is  rare  in  the  kidney,  especially  when  not  existing 
eimuttaneously  in  other  organs. 

*  Medico  Chir.  Trans.,  vol,  iviii. ;  where  are  also  viduable  cases  of  the  same 
cysb  ID  the  Hv«r. 
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Diseases  of  the  bladder  are  exceedingly  rare,  except  as  results 
of  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages.  In  five  hundred  subjects, 
M.  Louis  found  injection  of  the  bladder  in  six  only,  and  ulcera- 
tion in  Ijut  one. 

*  Inflammation  may  produce  ramiform,  diffuse,  patchy,  and 
speckled  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the  intestines, 
and  already  described.  Zones  vf  red  may  also  encircle  the  bases 
of  the  mucous  follicles. 

After  chronic  inflanimation  I  have  frequently  seen  the  mucous 
membrane  chocolate-coloured,  green  (Fig.  231),  brown,  and 
blackish  ;  and  these  states  are  occasionally  attended  with  adherent 
flakes  ol"  false  membrane. 

Hjfpertrophif, — By  inflammation,  the  mucous  membrane  may 
become  thickened  and  indurated,  either  diflusely  or  partially. 
In  the  latter  case,  excrescences  of  variable  size,  shape,  consistence, 
and  vascularity,  may  be  the  result,  a  tine  specimen  of  wliich  is 
represented  by  Fig.  231,  e,  c,  e.  The  ramiform  vascularity  at 
the  base  of  the  incipient  tumour  rf,  shows  tiiat  the  tumour  is  a 
product  ol'  inflannnation. 

I'he  mucous  follicles  become  developed  by  hypertrophy,  ex- 
actly as  in  t!ic  intestines,  and  tlie  disease  is  usually  attended  with 
a  protracted  discharge  of  mucus  or  pus. 

The  submucous  cellular  tissue  likewise  becomes  hypeilrophous 
and  indurated,  as  in  Fig,  231,  J\  where  it  forms  the  principal 
part  of  t lie  tumour. 

Hypertro|dty  of  the  muscular  coat  is  seen  at  b.  It  sometimes 
aftects  detaclied  fasciculi  of  fibres  exclusively,  thus  forming  the 
vesaie  ii  voionnes  of  French  writers. 

The  bladder  is  subject  to  atropliy,  softening,  and  ulceration, 
cither  of  one  or  of  all  its  coats. 

The  mucous  membrane  may  secrete  mucus,  blood,  pus,  and 
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false-mernbranoiis  matter ;   and  the  substance  of  the  walls  may 
produce  pus,  tubercle,  encephaloid,  and  melanosis. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN, 

The  dise&BeB  of  the  spleen  are  unintelligible  nithout  an  accuratu 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  organ. 

When  the  spleen^  is  well  cleansed  from  its  blood  by  repeated 
washing,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  the  follo\\iiig  anatomical  ele- 
ments, besides  its  nerves  and  lymphatics  : — 1.  A  fibrous  tissue, 
forming,  externally,  the  investing  capsule,  and,  internally,  divided 
and  subdivided  into  inimmerable  septa,  or  celk,  communicating 
with  each  other,  into  which  the  blood  is  effused ;  2.  A  vein, 
which  throughout  its  whole  extent  communicates  with  the  splenic 
cells  by  an  infinite  number  of  holes  pierced  through  its  sides, 
and  which  ultimately  has  its  cavity  confounded  with  the  cavities 
of  the  cells;  3.  An  artery  which  immediately  subdivides  into 
small  branches  that  ramify  on  the  septa  of  the  cells,  but  of  which 
the  ultimate  distribution  as  yet  remains  to  be  discovered.* 

"  Since,'*  says  Andral  (Path.  Anat,  IL,  p.  429),  *'  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  spleen  may  be  resolved  into  two  component  parts,— 
the  part  contained,  which  is  blood,  and  the  parts  containing,  winch 
is  fibrons  tissue, — it  follows  that  the  alterations  to  which  this  orgait^ 
is  liable  should  be  sought  for  in  t^ne  or  other  of  these  parts ;  in 
factj  its  diseases  ought  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  veins ;  for, 
after  all,  what  is  the  spleen  but  a  vast  venous  network,  in  which 
the  cellular  is  substituted  for  the  vascular  form?'*  Accordingly, 
the  diseases  of  the  spleen  are — ^1 .  Those  of  the  capsule  and  walk 
of  the  cells,  corresponding  with  the  diseases  of  the  venous  coats— 
a  class  of  minor  importance,  and  comparatively  rare  occurrence ; 
2.  Those  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  cells,  corresponding  witfat^ 


*  This  d^ficnptioa  of  Aiidral*s  cuincidea  wilb  thai  of  the  old  anfttomisls,  par- 
licularly  Wiiitilftw. 


DISEASES    OF   THE    FIBROUS    TISSUE. 

the  same  in  the  veins-^a  class  much  more  frequent  and  im- 
portant. This  matter,  says  Atidral,  in  the  splenic  cells,  which  is 
in  fact  coagulated  fibrine,  although  not  possessed  of  any  dis- 
tinct organization,  enjoys,  perhaps,  a  greater  sum  of  vitality  than 
the  fibrous  tissue  which  contains  it,  and  consequently  is  more 
prone  to  become  irritated  and  altered  in  its  nutrition. 


Chapter  L 


DISEASES  OF  THE  FIBROUS  TISSUE. 


Thk  capsule  is  subject  to  infiammationi  softening,  rupture, 
thickening,  and  transformation  into  cartilaginous  or  osseous 
tissue. 

The  fibrous  walls  of  the  cells  have  been  found  softened,  hyper- 
trophous,  and  cartilaginous  or  osseous.  Andral  saw  a  spleen 
transformed,  both  externally  and  internally,  into  a  mere  osseous 
shelL  I  have  found  a  calcareous  masB  as  large  as  a  filbert  in 
the  centre  of  the  organ. 


Chapter  II. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
SPLENIC  CELLS. 


Sojiening  and  Induration.^^These,  says  Andral ,  evidently 
depend  on  a  change  in  the  consisteuce  of  the  blood  or  coagulated 
fibrine,  which  fills  the  splenic  cells- 

In  Kofteniog,  the  blood  is  so  thin  as  to  admit  of  lieing  tho- 
roughly watched  out  of  the  cellular  parenchyma.     Sometimes  it  is 
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perfectly  fluid,  and  gives  an  obscure  feeling  of  H actuation.^ 
yoflening  may  be  attended  with  diniinutioiij  or  enlargement  uf 
volume:  the  latter  is  eonmioo  after  protracted  typlioid  fevers. 
Analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  inflanmiation  may  be  one  of  tli^ 
causes  of  softening;  but  a  more  fre((ueut  cause  probably  is,  an 
alteration  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  since  it  is  principally  in 
typlioid  fevers,  scurvy,  &c,,  that  softening  is  observed.  Fig.  1G7 
presents  an  instance  of  extreme  softening  of  the  spleen  <?,  witli- 
enlargement,  antl  a  deep  black  colour  J]  in  connexion  with  u 
tlanimation  and  gaiigrenous  sloughing  of  the  stomach  i,  c. 

In  induration  of  the  spleen,  the  concrete  blot^d  in  the  cells 
unusually  dense,  so  that  the  viscus  cuts  and  appears  like  liver 
Induration   is    almost  ahvays    attended    with    enlargcnK'nt,    hui 
Bonietimes  with  contraction*     Chronic  influnnnation  may  be  one 
of  its  causes;  but  a  more  common  cause — particularly  when  till 
induration  is  attended  with  enlargement — appears  to  be,  protracte 
mechanical  congestion,  as  that  from  disease  of  the  liver  obstruc 
ing  the  circulation  through  the  vena  porta;,  from  disease  of  thi 
heart,  from  ague,  &c. 

Induration  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  deficiency  of  colon r-J 
ing  matter  in  the  concrete  blood  of  the  cells.  This  deticiencj 
may  exist — L  In  detached  points,  and  the  organ  then  present 
the  beautiful  mottled  a|tpearance  represented  by  Fig,  ^234,  the 
rich  crimson  hues  of  which  are  occasitmecl  by  the  ligliter  ground 
being  apparent  through  the  l)lood,  in  the  same  way  that  dark 
venous  blood  assumes  a  brilliant  crimson  hue  when  on  a  white 
plate.  The  spleen  iu  this  case  was  double  its  natural  size,  and 
unusually  solid  and  friable.  2.  The  discolouration  nniy  form 
masses  of  variable  size,  as  that  at  Fig.  233,  «,  i.  Five  or  six 
similar  existetl  in  the  same  sjdeen,  which  was  thrice  its  natural 
size.  The  mass  represented  has  abrupt  edges,  irregular  within : 
its  colour  is  a  reddish  yellow,  finally  becoming  pale,  like  tibrine; 
its  structure  is  obscurely  granular,  occasioned  by  the  moulds  of( 
splenic  cells;  its  consistence,  at  first  firmer  than  the  rest  uf  the 
organ,  gradually  softens  aud  eventually  breaks  u|>  or  su]v|mrate$. 
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Tliese  tniiiours  ap|ii\ir  to  be  iiolliing  marc  than  tbp  fibriiie  oftlie 
Mood,  undergoiog  clianges  sinvilar  to  what  we  see  in  the  veins. 
In  botli  the  oases  delineated,  the  alteration  followed  extreme 
venous  olistruction — the  former  fi*om  disease  of  the  liver — the 
latter  from  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  alterations  representee!  in  Figs.  233  and  234  are  some- 
[times  distinctly  referable  to  sub-acute  inflamniation,  of  which  a 
fine  instance  is  given  by  Crnveilliier,  (Liv.  II.  pL  5.)  Deep 
reddish-black  induration  precedes  tlie  yellow  induration.  The 
I  former  may  be  compared  to  incipient  or  red  hepatization  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  latter  to  complete  or  yellow  hepatization,  as  that 
m  Jig.  i,g. 

Enlargement  and  Dimimdhm. — Enlargement,    according   to 

[Andral^  depends  either  on  the  blood  deposited  hy  the  arteries  not 

I  being  removed  in  sufficient  quantity  by  the  veins^ — whence   there 

llB  enlargement  by  mere  congestion  ;  or  tlie  blood,  being  once 

depc^sited,  and  having  become  endowed  with  life,  acquires  the 

I  faculty  of  nourishing  itself  by  intus*susception — whence  there  is 

enlargement  by  hypertrophy.     Diminution  of  the  spleen  depends, 

of  course,  on  some  defect  of  nutrition,  Andral  has  seen  the  organ 

as  small  as  a  walnut.     Of  the  circumstances,  says  he,  which  tend 

to  prcKluce  this  atrophy  of  the  spleen,  we  are  totally  ignorant. 

New  Productions. — Pus  is  occasionally  found  in  the  spleen — 
most  frequently  in  cx:>nnexion  with  phleljitis  and  visceral  abscesses 
in  other  parts.  The  pus  is  either  in  isolated  drops,  oozing  out 
here  and  there  from  the  cut  surface,  or  it  forms  collections, 
sometimes  diffuse,  and  sometimes  bounded  by  a  cyst  of  false  mem- 
brane. Diffuse  suppuration  occasionally  pervades  the  greater 
part,  and  even  the  whole  of  the  organ. 

Tubercles  in  the  spleen  are  not  uncommon  in  children,  but  very 
rare  in  adults  :  in  both  they  almost  always  exist  in  other  organs 
at  the  same  time.  J'lg,  232,  from  a  child  a?t,  5,  exhibits  their 
usual  form — that  of  minute  bodies,  here  isolated,  hut  sometimes 
confluent  or  clustered. 

Fig*  235  represents  a  fine  specimen  of  tubercles  in  the  adult. 
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Each  seemr  to  be  contained  in  a  cyst, — ^probably  the  distended 
wall  of  a  splenic  ceU,": — ^which  adheres  slightly  to  the  substance  of 
the  viscus  by  vessels  ramifying  on,  and  imparting  a  red  colour  te» 
its  exterior.  The  interior  of  the  cyst  is  lined  with  a  curdy  yellow 
matter,  within  which  is  a  thick  pus,  even  in  the  smallest  of  the 
tubercles. 

Sncephaloid  matter  is,  I  presume,  to  be  found  in  the  s^een, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  an  instance. 

Serous  cyHs^  ore  occasionally  seen  in  the  spleen — sometimes  ia 
great  numbers;  either  isolated  or  congregated.  Andral  has  firaiid 
them  not  only  in  the  splenic  cells,  but  within  the  veins>  some 
floating  loose^  others  attached  by  peduncles  to  the  sides  of  the 
veins,  iind  others  again  toc^;ed  between  their  coats,  fitoooger 
eystSt-containing  sulety  nuitter  with  hairs,  and  mefeerous  matter, 
are  also  fimnd; 

Hydatids  are  carer  in  the  spleen  than  in  the  liver,  but  are  in 
other  respects  shsilar. 

The  spleen  is  -one  of  the  organs  least  frequency  affected  with 
structural  alteratieiis^ 
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[**  If/'  says  Aiulral,  "  the  variety  of  the  iunctioiial  derangements 
[of  an  organ  bore  any  constant  proportion  to  that  of  its  derange-* 
pnients  of  texture,   no  part  should  present  a  greater  variety  of 
lesions  than  the  nervous  centres  and  the  nerves:  such^  however^ 
[fc  not  the  fact;  these  lesions  are  few  in  number^  and  frequently 
ear  uo  proportion  to  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  symptoms/* 
^Even  of  these  lesions,  several  do  not  admit  of  delineation  ;  as,  for 
liustance,  induration  and  slight  degrees  of  softening,  &c.,  in  wliich 
hhe  deviations  from  nature,  in  colour  and  form,  are  too  delicate  to 
'te  expressed  by  the  graphic  art.     The  same  may  be  said  of  slight 
degrees  of  hypertrophy  and  atrophy  :   nor  can  congestion,  inflam- 
mation, and   serous    effusion,  in  their  first  degrees,  be  decided 
upoD,  except  by  an  eye  exceedingly  familiar  with  nature*    It  fol- 
lows that,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  lesions,  connected  as 
they  often  are  with  the  most  important  functional  derangements, 
nature  itself  must  be  sedulously  appealed  to,  and  minute  com- 
parisons must  be  frequently  and  carefully  instituted. 

The  remaining  lesions,  which  do  admit  of  delineation,  resolve 
themselves  into  a  very  few  genera  of  a  simple  and  intelligible 
nature ;  such  as  the  effusions  of  blood,  of  serum,  of  lymph,  and 
of  pus,  together  with  tubercle,  encephaloid,  cysts,  &c.  The 
species  and  varieties  of  these  genera,  though  capable  of  being 
nmltiplied  almost  ad  injinitum^  and  of  affording  a  series  of  the 
most  grficeful  and  brilliant  drawings  in  the  whole  range  of  mor- 
bid anatomy,  are  of  less  importance  in  an  elementary  work  like 
the  present,  than  the  species  and  varieties  of  disease  in  most 
other  organs ;  since,  from  the  uniform,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  term,  homogeneous  nature  of  the  cerebro-spiual  substancCi 
they  consist  more  of  clifferences  in  size,  colour,  and  situation  than 
in  the  essential  characters  of  the  lesion.  I  shall  here,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  the  more  important  genera ;  and  I  entertain  a 
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hope  that,  to  the  young  student,  tliere  may  even  be  an  advantage 
in  this  ;  since  it  may  possibly  present  to  him  a  simple  frame-work, 
on  wliich  he  may,  with  less  diliicnlty,  arrange  the  more  varied 
and  complex  stores  furnished  by  his  subsequent  reading  and 
observation.* 

Notwithstanding  the  many  admirable  researches  made  in  this 
countiy  and  abroad,  on  the  subject  of  cerebro-spinal  disease,  the 
field  is  still  widely  and  invitingly  open.  Violent  symptoms  some- 
times occur,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  structural  lesion ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  a  lesion,  hitherto  inappreciable  by  our 
senses,  does  actually  exist  as  their  cause:  a  lesion,  apparently 
identical,  may  produce  a  certain  train  of  symptoms  in  one  case, 
a  different  train  in  a  second,  and  no  symptoms  whatever  in  a 
third :  finally,  the  seat  of  the  iStructural  lesion  corresponds,  in 
many  cases,  witli  the  portion  of  the  body  exhibiting  the  functional 
derangements;  but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  cannot  yet  be  ranked  as  a  general  law.  Until  these  ano- 
malies are  more  completely  cleared  up,  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
must  hang  over  the  diagnosis  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

The  following  arrangement  of  AndraFs  presents  a  synopsis  of 
the  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres  : — 

Chapter  I, — General  Arrangement, 

LESIONS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

I,  HyperiEmia, — A,  without  effusion  of  blood,  and  resulting 
both  from  congextion  and  from  injimnnmtion;  B,  with  effusion 
of  blood  (apoplexy). — II.  Ancemla,  A,  of  the  brain  alone;  B, 
of  the  wdiole  body, 

*  A  work  of  which  this  coitntry  is  jtisLly  proud,  and  which  sn]>ersedes  the 
necessity  for  my  dwelling  at  length  on  the  present  subject,  will  richly  supply 
ihe  reader  with  the  varieties  which  my  narrow  hlnits  have  compelled  me  to  ornit. 
Of  few  works  may  it  be  more  justly  said  than  of  Dr.  Bright's  on  the  Brain.^ — 
**  nocturoi  versate  manu,  versate  diurn^/'  The  drawings  by  Say  have  never 
been  excelled,  and  seldom  rivalled. 
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LESIONS  OF  NUTRITION. 

I.  Hypertrophy.— \L  Atrophy.  —  IIL  Softening. — IV*  In- 
duration. — V.    Ulceration,  independent  of  any  otlier  alteration* 

LESIONS  OF  SECRETION. 

L  Serum.~l\^  Pu4(, — III.  Tuberek.^AV,  Scirrhous  and 
Encephidoid  productions. — V.  Fatty  productions. — VI.  Fibrount 
Cartilaginmis^  and  Osaeous  productions* — VI L  Entozoa. 

Without  following  the  above  arrangement,  I  shall,  in  con- 
formity uitli  my  general  plan,  consider  the  several  morbid  alter- 
ations, so  far  as  is  practicable,  under  the  diseases  to  which  they 
may  he  respectively  referred. 


Chapter  II. 


INFLAMMATION 


This  is  divided  into  inflammation  ;  1.  Of  the  Membranes  (menin- 
gitis) ;  2,  Of  tlie  Cerebral  Substance  (cerebritis). 

I.  Meningitis* — Tliis  is  a  generic  term,  applying  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  in  general.  The  tenn 
arachnitis  is  employed  when  it  is  wished  to  particularize  inflam- 
mation of  the  arachnoid  membrane  ;  and  tlje  French  use  the  term 
sub-arachnoid  meningitis  to  denote  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
arachnoid cellular  tissue  and  pia  mater. 

The  dura  mater  is  less  frequently  inflamed  tlian  the  other 
membranes,  and  its  external  or  (ibrous,  less  frequently  than  its 
arachnoid  layer.  Its  fibrous  layer,  in  fact,  is  seldom  inflamed 
except  from  external  injuries.  In  several  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
skullj  and  in  some  of  injury  of  the  scalp  alone,  I  have  found  pus, 
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either  liquid  or  of  pasty  consistence,  between  the  bone  and  the 
dura  mater,  and  adhering  to  both.  The  bone  was  usually  dis- 
coloured^ and  presented  a  zone  of  redness  around  the  purulent 
deposition ;  the  dura  mater  exhibited  a  corresponding  zone,  and 
its  arachnoid  surface  was  vascular,  had  lost  its  polish,  and  appeared 
thickened.  In  such  cases  the  disease  is  rarely  more  than  a  few 
inches  in  extent,  corresponding  ^vith  the  external  injury. 

Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  layer  of  the  dura  mater  is  not 
uncommon.  Though  most  frequently  pai-tial,  it  is  sometimes 
general,  the  base  being  the  part  last  affected.  Its  first  stage  is 
characterised  by  ramiform  vascularity,  which,  in  further  degrees, 
advances  to  uniform  redness,  sometimes  even  of  intense  scarlet 
hue.  This  hue,  however,  is  seldom  seen,  as  the  inflammation 
usually  makes  further  progress  before  the  patient  dies.  Chronic 
spotted  injection,  in  the  vicinity  of  scrofulous  tubercles,  is  seen  in 
Fig.  260  a ;  and  cloudy,  mixed  with  ramiform  redness,  surrounds 
the  tubercles  adherent  to  the  dura  mater  in  Fig.  259. 

Acute  inflammation  is  soon  followed  by  an  effusion  of  serum, 
or  of  this  and  lymph  conjointly.  The  lymph  may  become  con- 
crete, and  form  a  consistent  layer  of  pale  greenish-yellow  colour, 
which,  becoming  organized,  may  be  converted  into  a  perfect  false 
membrane.  In  other  cases,  the  lymph  may  be  puriform  and  in- 
susceptible of  organization.  False  membranous  layers,  within 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  I  conceive  to  be  rare,  since  an  exami- 
nation of  several  hundred  cases  has  afforded  me  only  a  very  few 
instances.  The  alterations  now  described,  as  affecting  the  dura 
mater,  are  so  similar  to  those  of  other  serous  membranes,  that 
they  will  easily  be  understood  without  further  delineations  than 
those  illustrating  pleuritis  and  pericarditis. 

When  the  arachnoid  is  inflamed,  its  colourless  vessels  some- 
times become  finely  injected,  as  in  Fig.  238 ;  but,  more  com- 
monly, little  or  no  vascularity  is  observable  afler  death,  though 
it  probably  existed  before.  A  far  more  constant  change  is,  a 
degree  of  milky  or  opalescent  opacity,  attended,  afler  a  time, 
with  slight  thickening  and  increased  consistence  and  tenacity,  so 
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tliat  the  membrane  readily  admits  of  being  pealed  off  from  the 
jiia  mater.  The  vertex  and  the  base  are  tlie  parts  at  which  these 
changes  are  most  common,  the  whole  of  the  membrane  being 
rarely  affected. 

In  connexion  with  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid,  and  of  its 
subjacent  cellular  tissue,  which  is  almost  always  simnltaoeously 
affected,  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  are  found  preternaturally 
injected,  an  extreme  degree  of  whicli  injection,  from  a  case  of 
phreoitis*  is  presented  by  Fig.  237,  and  a  minor  degree  by  Fig. 
236.  The  inflammatory  injection  in  these,  as  in  other  inflamed 
membranes,  is  attended  at  first  with  preternatural  dryness,  but 
soon  after,  with  an  effusion  of  serum,  either  pure  or  mixed  with 
lymph  or  with  pus.  Serum  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid, gravitating  during  dissection  to  the  inferior  part,  often 
escapes  unnoticed  when  the  dura  mater  is  cut :  that  effused  into 
the  cellular  tissue  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  is  re- 
tained, and  presents,  when  turbid,  the  appearance  delineated  in 
Fig.  236  ;  vk.,  accumulating  in  the  interspaces  between  the  con- 
volutions, it  imparts  a  haziness  to  their  tracts,  tlu'ough  which  the 
outlines  of  tlie  great  veins  are  dindy  seen.  When  the  accumu- 
lation is  great,  a  degree  of  haziness  extends  even  over  the  sum- 
mits of  the  convolutions,  and  the  convolutions  become  widely 
separated  and  very  rounded,  as  I  notice  in  a  recent  specimen 
before  me.  On  puncturing  the  arachnoid,  the  fluid,  if  purely 
serous,  oozes  out,  though  slowly,  being  somewhat  detained  by  the 
sub-arachnoid  cellular  tissue  ;  but  if  the  fluid  contain  an  inter- 
mixture of  lymph,  it  has  more  or  less  of  a  gelatinous  consistence, 
and  often  does  not  escape  till  pressure  is  employed.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  intermixture  of  lymph  is  greater,  the  consistence  is 
more  considerable,  until  it  attains  such  a  degree  as  to  consti-^ 
tute  real  false  membrane.  In  this  case,  the  colour  is  a  semi- 
opaque  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow,  the  latter  of  which  tints  ii 
well  seen  in  Figs.  24(3  and  247. 

These  tints,  particularly  the  yellow,  are  more  decided,  and  are 
attended  with  greater  opacity  when  the  effused  matter  is  of  a 
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purulent  nature.  In  such  cases  the  surface  of  tlie  brain  presents 
a  pale,  dead-yellow  tint  along  the  interspaces  between  the  convo- 
lutions, by  wliich  the  great  vessels  are  sonietinies  completely 
concealed*  Tlie  vertex  and  the  base  are  the  parts  wliere  effusions 
on  the  exterior  of  the  brain  usually  occur:  in  the  ventricles, 
serous  effusion  is  exceedingly  common;  but  it  is  comparatively 
rare  to  find  lymph  or  pus  in  these  cavities. 

In  chronic  meningitis  the  arachnoid  acquires  a  greater  thick- 
ness and  opacity  than  in  acute.  A  recent  specimen  before  me, 
Fig.  248,  e,  is  nearly  as  tiiick  as  a  wafer,  with  which  I  compare 
it  Effusions  of  serum,  lymph,  and  pus  may  attend  it,  as  in  the 
acute  form:  in  addition,  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid  may 
become  studded  and  roughened  with  small,  white,  flaky,  and 
knotty  elevations,  represented  in  Fig.  248.  These  are  more 
abundant  along  the  edges  of  the  hemispheres  contiguons  to  the 
Ifilx  major,  and  they  often  form  the  medium  of  finii  adhesions 
between  the  arachnoid  proper  and  its  reflected  layer  on  the  dura 
mater*  Though  sometimes  called  glandul<£  Pacchioni,  they  are 
not  seen  in  inlancy  or  in  tlie  perfectly  healthy  state  of  the  mem- 
branes ;  and  they  must,  tlierefore,  be  regarded  as  granulations  of 
lymph,  similar  to  what  are  seen  after  clironic  inflammation  oii 
the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum.  It  has  appeared 
to  me  that  they  are  more  common  in  scrofulous  and  tuherculai' 
subjects. 

Cruveilhier  has  given  cases  and  drawings  of  minute  tubercles^ 
thickly  and  extensively  disseminated  in  the  syb-arachnoid  ceHular 
tissue,  wiiich  he  is  inclined  tu  believe  were  the  results  of  acute 
ai'achnitis* 

Inflammafion  of  the  Sminfeh  of  the  Dura  Mater, — This  affec- 
tion is  represented  by  Fig.  240,  which  aflords  an  exceedingly 
fine  instance  of  it  (from  Cruveilhier).  The  superior  kingitydinal 
sinus  an  is  filled  with  coagulated  bltxHl  strongly  adherent  to  the 
walls  of  the  sinus.  In  the  centre  of  the  clots  is  a  semi-concrete 
puriforni  matter,  which  was  nut  anywhere  in  inmietliate  contact 
with  the  wallij.     Abnost  all  the  cerebral  veius  emptying  them- 
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f«elves  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  are  full  of  concrete 
pus,  whick  fonned  small  yellowish-white  cords,  intermixed  and 
coutiuuous  with  black  coagula.  Some  of  these  purulent  veins, 
as  6,  have  been  opened,  to  afford  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  small  saoguineoos  and  purulent  cylinders.  The 
torcular  I  leropliyli,  and  the  posterior  half  of  the  lateral  sinuses, 
were  in  the  same  state  as  the  longitudinal  sinus.  All  the  other 
sinuses  were  perfectly  healthy,  A  kind  of  ecchymosis  is  seen  ou 
the  surlace  of  the  hemisphere  between  c  and  e,  A  great  quan- 
tity of  serum  existed  in.  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  The  interior 
of  the  brain  was  not  examined. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  general  pathology  of 
phlebitis  than  has  already  been  said  in  treating  of  the  liver,  the 
uterus,  and  crural  phlebitis  ;  but  it  may  be  added  that  the  disease 
is  fatal  in  the  br;iin  at  an  earlier  period  than  when  affecting  the 
system  in  general ;  because,  when  the  sinuses,  the  great  veins  of 
the  brain>  are  obliterated,  the  circulation  through  the  organ  is 
necessarily  suspended,  there  being  no  collateral  channels  by 
which  the  refluent  blood  can  be  carried  off.  Accordingly,  in 
many  instances,  death  occurs  in  the  very  first  stage — that  of  mere 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  tlie  sinuses,  when  extensive  and  com- 
plete :  others  die  in  the  second  stage,  namely,  when  pus  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  clots,  or  when  they  become  |>ale  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  their  colouring  matter. 

It  might  he  anticipated  it  priori,  and  it  has  been  proved  by 
experiment  on  the  extremities,  that  when  the  great  venous  trunks 
ai'e  obliterated,  the  continuing  influx  of  arterial  blood  causes 
Berous  and  sanguineous  effusions.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that, 
when  tlje  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  obliterated,  the  conse- 
quences are,  not  only  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  cerebral  veins, 
but  exhalation  of  serum,  and  even  of  blood,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid,  extensive  cccliymoses  in  various  parts,  extravasations 
of  Idood  in  the  sub-arachnoid  cellular  tissue,*  with  softening  of 
the  cerebral  tissue  of  the  convolutions;  rupture  of  vessels  in  the 
•  Of  thb  a  beautiful  drawing  is  g^iven  by  Dr.  6ri|^hL  PI.  5. 
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substance  of  the  braiii,  and  apoplectic  coagula  in  the  midst  of  the 
hemispheres.  All  these  difierent  effects  result,  without  doubt, 
from  differences  in  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  venous  obstruction, 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sinuses 
are  obliterated — (Criiveilhier) . 

II,  Cerebritis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Substance  of 
THE  Brain. — Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  inflamniation  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain  in  its  early  stages,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  standard 
of  vascularity  being  different  at  different  ages,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  diseases,  certain  modes  of  death,  and  several 
other  circumstances,  giving  rise  to  congestion,  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  inflammation*  It  will,  therefore,  be  desirable  to 
premise  the  present  subject  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  natural 
appearances  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  aspects  and  causes  of  con- 
gestion, 

Natural  appearance  of  the  Brain, — In  adults,  the  colour  of 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  aptly 
compared  to  weak  coffee,  mixed  with  mucli  milk,  as  in  Fig. 
241,  from  a  female  aet.  19,  In  infancy  and  early  youth,  the 
vascularity  being  greater,  the  colour  is  rather  more  purple,  and 
resembles  chocolate  with  milk.  In  elderly  people,  a  diminution 
of  vascularity,  by  withdrawing  the  pink  intermixture,  leaves  the 
substance  greyer  and  paler;  and,  in  very  advanced  age,  it 
acquires  a  slight  yellowish  tint,  which,  however,  sometimes 
appears  prematurely  at  a  much  earlier  period.*  When  the  pia 
mater  is  torn  off,  the  surface  of  the  grey  substance  is  speckled 
over  with  red  dots,  arising  from  the  rupture  of  the  meningo- 
cephalic  vessels,  the  dots  being  more  numerous  in  pro]K>rtion  as 
the  brain  is  more  vascular  :  the  interior  of  the  grey  substance  also 


*  Andral,  Path.  Anat,,  vol.  \u  p.  712.,  and  Cazauvieill,  Reehcrches  Anato- 
mico-Physiologiques  surl'Enctfphale,  consider^  chez  I'Adolescent,  FAdnUe,  el  lo 
Yieillard. 
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presents  a  few  dots  and  streaks,  wliicli  are  less  abundant^  or,  at 
least,  less  apparent,  than  those  of  the  white  sulistanre. 

The  grey  substance  is  composed  of  three  distinct  layers :  the 
first,  or  external,  of  a  whitish  grey ;  the  second,  which  is  very 
thin,  of  a  dirty  white ;  and  the  third,  whicli  is  the  thickest,  of  a 
more  leaden  grey*  Dr.  Bright  states  that  six  layers  may  oc- 
casionally he  discerned.  The  layers  are  marked  by  natural  or 
accidental  differences  of  colour. 

The  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  usually 
called  milk-white  in  young  people  and  adults ;  but  on  rejieatedly 
comparing  it  with  w^hite  paper*  I  have  found  it  to  present  a 
delicate  pink  tinge,  which  is  deeper  in  proportion  as  the  subject 
is  younger,  and  also  a  faint  yellow  tinge,  very  nmch  as  in  Fig. 
241,  produced  by  a  very  faint  carmine  wash^  and^  over  it,  an 
ochre  wash.  After  the  age  of  50  the  piukness  vanislics,  leaving 
the  white  more  pure  than  at  any  other  period  of  life ;  in  old  age 
a  yellower  tint  supervenes.  On  making  a  section,  a  few  scattered 
dots  of  blood  ooze  out  of  the  cut  vessels,  and  are  intermixed  with 
a  few  short,  capilliform  streaks,  as  if  from  vessels  cut  longitudi- 
nally. The  blood  from  a  few  of  the  larger  vessels  diffuses  itself 
and  forms  small  blotches.  The  number  of  these  red  specks, 
streaks  and  blotches  is  greater  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  iii 
these  than  in  the  aged* 

Conge^iion. — ^Acute  disease,  attended  viath  increased  arterial 
action,  augments  the  injection  of  the  braiu ;  while  chronic 
disease,  producing  anaemia,  diminishes  it.  Diseases  attended 
with  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head,  as 
asthma,  organic  affections  of  the  heart  &c.,  augment  cerebral 
congestion ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  it  is  augmented  by  death 
from  asphyxia  or  convulsions.  It  is  likewise  increased  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  causes  a  preternatural 
determi nation  to  the  brain. 

After  death,  if  the  head  be  placed  in  a  dependent  position, 
very  considerable  injection  and  even  uniform  redness  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  gravitation  of  the  blood,  and  its  transudation 
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tliroiij;li  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  Tlie  same  traiieudatiou  may 
occur  if  tlie  exaiiiiiialion  be  delayed  till  putrefiiction  commeiiceSt 
especiully  wiien  the  weather  is  hot*  Cerebral  congeBtiou  is 
dimiiiisliod  by  opening  the  chest  before  the  head>  aud  thus 
allowing  the  blood  to  drain  off  by  the  jugular  veins.  The  French 
mode  of  openiutf  the  cranium  by  the  hammer  causes  redness  and 
ecchymosis  along  tlie  line  of  tlie  fracture.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  tlie  familiar  lact,  that,  when  the  surface  of  the  brain« 
divested  of  its  memhranes,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  air,  its 
redness  is  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  the  venous  bkiod 
becoming  oxygenized ;  and  tlie  same  change  is  sustained,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  by  the  interior  when  sliced  and  similarly  exj>osed. 
Such  are  the  causes  of  congestion  belore,  and  after  death  ;  we 
have  now  to  examine  the  appearances  \^'hich  it  presents. 

The  veins  on  the  surface  are  preternatural ly  turgid,  and  their 
minute  ramifications  become  unusually  distinct.  The  interior 
(Fig.  242)  exhibits  an  exaggerated  degree  of  the  natural  red 
dotting,  especially  in  the  grey  substance  of  tlie  convolutions,  the 
colour  not  being  so  bright  a  red  as  that  from  inflammation.  In 
cases  of  great  and  old  congestion,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
vessels  of  the  medullary  substance  to  be  so  charged  with  dark 
bknjd  as  to  impart  a  unifomi  dingy  grey  tinge  to  tliis  substance. 
Fig,  243.  Dr.  Bright  has  shown  that  the  vessels  on  which  tluB 
colour  depends  are  easily  perceptible  with  a  lens.  In  some 
instances,  more  especially  those  in  which  tlje  circulation  has  been 
greatly  retarded,  tlie  brain  is  marbled  with  a  purple  cloudiness, 
occasioned,  perhaps,  by  a  tkint  transudation  through  the  gorged 
vessels.  When  the  obstruction  ti*  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  brain  has  been  extreme,  as  from  obliteration  of  the  sinuses  by 
coagula,  mpture  of  the  minute  A'essels  of  the  cerebral  substance 
sometimes  occurs  and  ibrms  numerous  petechial  extravasations, 
wliich,  wiien  very  close  to  eticb  other,  break  down  the  texture  of 
tlie  part,  lliey  are  most  abundant  in  and  near  the  grey  substance 
of  the  convolutions.  Simihir  extravasations  are  also  very  r^nniion 
in  the  vicinity  of  apoplectic  effusions,  as  in  Fig,  251,  a;  being 
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sometimes  the  result  of  violence  done  to  tlie  surrounfling  parts  by 
the  clot,  and  sometimes  a  product  of  the  original  tendency  winch 
led  to  the  apuplectic  effusion.  Concussion  of  the  brain  often 
causes  the  same  ecchyinoses  by  laceration  of  the  nnnute  vessels, 
Ecchymosis  on  the  surface  from  congestion  is  shown  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  in  Tig.  239. 

Congestive  redness  may  not  only  be  dotted,  but  unifonn.  This 
variety  of  redness,  indeed,  is  most  coninioidy  a  result  of  coogeslion, 
and  is  much  less  frequently  the  anatomical  sign  of  inflammation 
than  speckled  redness.  (Andral.)  Uniform  redness  may  vary 
in  depth  from  a  light  rose-colour  to  a  deep  mahogany-hue.  It  is 
never  general*  being  found  only  in  patches  in  different  parts.  It 
occurs  in  either  of  the  two  substances,  but  principally  in  thegrey» 
both  of  the  convolutions,  and  of  tlie  corpora  striata  and  thakimi 
optici  In  the  white  subi^ttUice,  where  it  is  rare,  it  is  usually 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  apoplectic  effusions,  as  in  Fig.  245,  e, 
though  it  may  occur  independent  of  haemorrhage. 

As  in  other  organs,  so  in  the  brain,  blood,  whether  extravasated 
or  contained  in  its  vessels,  may,  from  decomposition,  absorption  of 
its  colouring  matter,  &c,,  pass- through  a  great  variety  of  tints: 
namely,  black,  violet,  purple,  mahogany,  chocolate,  brown,  slate- 
colour,  green,  amber,  and  various  tinges  of  pale  yellow ;  most  of 
which  colours  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  249  to  257,  inclusive. 

Inflammation, — Tlie  substance  of  the  brain,  when  sliced, 
presents  a  preternatural  degree  of  scarlet  dotting,  wdiich  has  been 
compared  by  M.  Lallemand  to  a  w^iite  surface  sprinkJed  over 
wdth  red  sand  {^'  hrjeetimi  mihiee'').  The  dots  are  occasioned  by 
blood  circulating  in  the  naturally  colourless  capillaries,  from  the 
larger  of  which  it  may  be  seen  oozing  for  some  seconds  after  the 
incision  has  been  made.  In  young  children,  the  mjection  is 
occasionally  so  great  as  to  give  a  uniform  pink  tinge  to  the  whole 
brain.  Intermixed  with  the  dots,  are  small  red  stains,  probably 
occasioned  by  rupture  of  tlie  capillaries  and  infiltration  of  blood 
into  the  surrounding  pulp.  These  stains  are  various  in  nnml>er, 
sdzei  fonn,  and  depth  of  colour  :  sometimes  they  give  a  marbled 
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aspect  to  the  part,  as  in  Fig.  24A  ;  and  soniethnes,  by  coalitjon, 
they  Ibnii  patclics  of  red,  the  depth  of  whicli  decreases  from  the 
centre  towards  tlie  circiunference  of  the  patch.  These  marks  of 
iiiflumuiation  may  either  exist  in  scattered  parts  of  the  braioj  or 
may  affect  a  considerable  portion  of  a  hemisphere,  llie  vascular 
turgescence  imparts  an  increased  degree  of  firmness  to  the  part 
inflamed  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  more  liicerahh^  tlian  naturul. 
The  diagnosis  of  inflammatory  from  congestive  redness  will  be 
iiicilitated  by  retaining  in  recollection  that  the  former,  when 
recent,  is  of  a  more  brilliant  or  scarlet  hue ;  that  it  is  usually 
accompanied  with  anatomical  vestiges  of  inflammation  of  the 
membranes,  and  with  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflamma- 
tion. When  cerebritis  is  extensive,  it  may  prove  fatal  without 
advancing  beyond  tlie  degree  now  described,  especially  if  ac- 
companied by  meningitis;  when  limited,  it  connnonly  passes  into 
the  second  degree,  or  that  of  softening,  to  be  described  in  the  next 
chapter, 

Cerebritis  is  usually  attended  with  an  effusion  into  the  ventricles 
either  of  serum,  or,  more  rarely,  of  a  sero- purulent  or  sero- 
albuminous  fluid,  the  ijuantity  of  wluch  is  never  very  considerable 
from  acute  inflammation  :  from  chronic,  it  may  be  enormous. 

Cerebritis,  though  common  at  all  ages,  is  most  frequent  in 
children,  being  connected  with  the  high  degree  of  cerebral 
vascularity  which  exists  at  that  age. 


Chapter  IIL 


SOFTENING  OF  THE  BRAIN, 


When  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  substance  has  proceeded  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  causes  a  diminution  of  consistence  and  tenacity; 
at  first,  this  is  only  appreciable  by  tlie  touch ;  in  the  next  degree 
a  pulidness  is  perceptible  to  the  eye ;  in  a  further  degree  the  part 
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is  broken  up  into  a  cliMii€Dt  matter,  intt^rmixed  with  the  remains 
of  the  celhilar  and  vascular  tissues.  These  progressive  stages 
exiubit  many  varieties  of  colour,  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
blood  and  pus  in  different  proportions.  When  the  inflammatory 
injection  is  originally  only  slight,  the  dotted  pink  tinge  which 
characterises  it  gives  place  to  a  pale  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow, 
arising,  as  appears  to  me,  partly  from  a  stain  left  by  the  decom- 
|HJsed  and  absorbed  blood,  and  partly  from  an  intermixture  of  pus 
infiltrated  into  the  affected  part.  The  greenish-yellow  colour  is 
darker  and  dirtier  in  proportion  as  the  previous  redness  was  more 
considerable  ;  if,  however,  the  red  be  a  deep  colour,  it  is  seldom 
wholly  absorbed  ;  but,  mixed  up  with  pus  and  dissolved  cerebral 
pulp,  it  nmy  pass  through  the  several  shades  of  claret^  chocolate, 
brown,  green,  and  grey.  We  can  sometimes  discern  the  three 
degrees  of  softening  verj'^  distinctly  in  a  single  patch  :  the  centre 
being  a  liquid  pulp,  beyond  which  is  a  zone  of  softened  yellow 
substance,  and  this  again  is  encircled  by  ahalo  of  dotted  or  cloudy* 
red  colour,  the  tenacity  of  which  is  diminished,  while,  from  the 
vascular  turgescence»  it  feels  firmer  than  natural.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  extravasations  of  blood  take  place  into 
softened  portions  of  brain,  in  consequence  of  considerable  vessels 
becoming  disorganized.  This  (net  should  not  be  forgotten, 
since^  before  M.  Lallemand  pointed  it  out,  it  was  too  common  to 
regard  the  softening  as,  in  all  cases,  consecutive  to  the  extrava- 
sation. 

The  cineritious  substance  is  much  more  suhject  to  inflanmia* 
torj^  softening  tlian  the  white,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  vas- 
cularity rendering  it  more  prone  to  inflammation  Accordingly, 
the  parts  of  the  brain  most  frequently  found  softened,  are,  the 
corpora  Miriata  and  thalami  optiei,  with  the  medullary  substance 
surrounding  them  (parts  in  which  luemorrhage  likewise  is  the 
most  common),  and  the  grey  substance  of  the  convolutions. 
Softening  of  tlie  latter  often  accompanies  acute  arachnitis,  and  it 
may  be  strictly  confined  to  the  grey  matter,  the  white  remaining 
totally  exempt.     "  This  partial  ramollissement/'    says   Andral, 
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"  deserves  the  more  attejition,  as  it  readily  escapes  detection  when 
one  iR  not  previously  aware  of  tlie  possiliility  of  its  existence/' 

There  is  another  species  of  softenioti;,  which  is  not  a  result  of 
int! animation,  but  appears  to  depend  on  causes  obstructing  the 
circulation  through  the  brain,  and  producing,  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  Rostan,  an  alteration  something  of  the  same  nature  as  gun* 
grena  senilh.  It  occurs  principally  in  the  wdiite  substance,  and 
the  paii;  affected  even  exceeds  natural  brain  in  whiteness*  since 
it  loses  the  pink  and  yellow  tinge  of  healtli,  and  becomes  a  pure 
white.  Its  appearance  is  sometimes  broken  or  curd-like,  and  it 
is  moistened  with  a  serons  fluid  in  variable  quantity.  The  grey 
substance  becomes  of  a  yellowish-fawn  colour*  No  inflammatory 
blush  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  this  species  of  softening;  but 
the  surrounding  cerebral  substance  is  not  unfrequently  in  an 
cedematous  state,  and  serum  is  effiised  in  the  ventricles  and  on 
the  surface.  It  occurs  principally  in  old  people  in  whom  tlie 
arteries  of  the  brain  are  diseased.  From  its  colour,  it  is  commonly 
denominated  white  mftening.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  soft,  flaccid,  and  pale  state  of  the  brain  which  accompanies 
anemia  and  emaciation  after  chronic  or  cachectic  disease ;  nor 
with  a  variety  of  softening  sometimes  occurring,  according  to 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  hydroceplialus,  and  aflecting  the  eorpu*t  eal- 
loHiim,  tXmJornijty  and  the  septum  htcidnm,  which  parts  are  evi- 
dently infiltrated  with  serum.  He  believes  this  to  be  the  result 
of  inflammation  ;  for  he  divides  hydrocephalus  into  two  species, 
the  one  attended  with  inflanmiatory  softening  of  the  above-named 
pails,  and  also  of  the  cerebral  sul>stance  forming  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles;  the  other  depending  on  simple  inflammation  of  the 
lining  mend>rane  of  the  ventricles,  a  species  much  less  frequent 
than  the  [i receding. 

General  softening  of  the  brain  is  exceedingly  rare  in  adults, 
but  it  occurs  sometimes  in  new-born  infants.  In  thiity  cases  of 
pulticeous  softening  of  the  brain  observed  by  ftl.  Billard,  there 
were  ten  in  which  the  afft*ction  extended  to  tlie  whole  of  the 
Spinal  cord  also;  and  in  each  of  these  ten  the  odour  of  sulphu- 
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retted  liydrogen   was  perceptibK*.     The  infants  in  wlioni  this 

alteration  was  observed,  lived  for  some  days  after  birth,  but  their 
respiration  was  laborious  and  imperfect,  their  limbs  were  flaccid 
and  motionless,  and  tlie  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  scarcely  per- 
ceptible.— (AndraL  Path.  Anat,  IL  p.  747,) 

The  spinal  cord  has  been  sometimes  universally  softened ;  but 
in  general  it  is  only  so  in  some  one  part/  Bloreover,  the  two 
substances  that  enter  into  its  composition  may  each  be  softened 
separately.  When  it  is  the  internal  grey  substance  that  is 
affected,  its  liquefaction  may  produce  accidental  canals  in  the 
interior  of  the  cord,  which  of  course  occupy  the  situation  and  pre- 
sent the  form  of  that  substance. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  M,  Biliard^  that  softening  of 
the  nervous  centres  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  is  most  frequent  in  old 
people,  and,  next  to  them,  in  adults.  Between  fifteen  and  twenty 
it  is  rather  uncommon^  but  becomes  less  so  between  two  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  :  it  may  occur  immediately  after  birth,  and  it 
is  tlien  more  considerable  and  extensive  than  at  any  other  period 
of  life;  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases  it  begins  even 
before  biiih. 

Authors  have  differeil  nmch  in  opinion  respecting  the  nature 
of  softening.  Lalleniand  conceives  it  to  be  always  an  inflamma- 
tory affection,  passing,  like  phlegmon,  through  the  different 
stages  of  tumefaction,  suppuration,  &c.  Rostan  adopts  a  totally 
opposite  opinion,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  real  gangrene  of  the  brain,  of 
the  nature  o^  gangremi  senilh,  depending  on  a  diseased  state  of 
the  blood-vessels.  Laennec  thought  that  one  variety  (the  yellow, 
or  red  softening)  was  inflanmiatory,  and  the  other  (white  soften- 
ing) was  oedema  of  the  brain  destroying  its  cohesion.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  considers  softening  of  the  brain  as  the  death  of  the 
affected  portion,  and  that,  like  gangrene,  it  may  arise  from  two 
opposite  causes: — 1st,  from  excessive  action,  which  includes  the 
cases  with  appearances  of  vascular  injection,  suppuration,  &c. ; 
and  2nd.  from  a  deficiency  of  action,  owing  to  a  failure  of  the 
circulation,  winch  includes  the  cases  of  white  softening  with  dis- 
ease of  the  blooil-vessels. 
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CUAPTER   IV. 


SUPPURATION,  ABSCESS,  AND  ULCER. 


Infiltration  of  the  nervous  centres  with  pus  has  been  above, 
adverted  to,  as  beiog  a  result  of  ioflaiiinuitary  softening.  The 
pu8  first  makes  its  apj>earance  in  scattered  drops,  and  this  may 
occur  within  a  very  brief  space  of  time  ;  Liaennec  thinks  within 
twenty-four  liours :  these  drops  gradually  multiply,  extend,  and 
coalesce ;  the  solid  parts  between  them  grow  softer  and  softer, 
and  at  last  apfiear  as  it  were  dissolved  in  the  pus,  leaving  only  a 
few  filamentous  fragments  behind.  The  cokmr  of  the  pus  is 
yellow,  greenish  or  brown,  and  it  is  sometimes  partially  concrete. 

The  collection  becomes  encysted  by  nearly  the  same  process  as 
in  phlegmon  ;  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  at  first  ragged  and  un- 
defined, are  lined  with  successive  layers  of  coagulable  organized 
lymph,  whose  delicate  vessels  connect  themselves  with  the 
circuhition  of  tlie  i)rain.  The  cyst,  at  first  thin,  finally  becomes 
thick  and  firm,  as  in  Fig.  257,  and  sometimes  even  fibrous, 
cartilaginous,  and  calcareous.  The  rudiments  of  cysts  have 
Ijeen  found  formed  within  a  week,  but  three  or  four  weeks  are 
requisite  to  complete  their  organization,  and  tliey  sometimes 
continue  increasing  in  thickness  for  years.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  abscesses  of  the  brain  occasionally  heal.  The  cerebral  sub- 
stance around  a  recent  abscess  is  generally  inflamed  or  softened ; 
around  a  chronic  one,  it  may  be  perfectly  healthy,  for  a  long 
period  ;  but  it  may,  at  last,  from  irritation,  undergo  infiammation 
and  softening,  and  bring  on  a  new  train  of  symptoms,  which  are 
attributable  to  these  causes  and  not  to  the  abscess  itself.  Softening 
is  seen  around  the  abscess  in  Fig.  257,  and  the  history  of  the  case 
presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  principle  in  question. 

It  is  not  rare  to  find  tlie  spinal  cord  infiltrated  with  pus  ;  but 
Andral  states  that  he  is  not  aware  of  an  instance  in  which  it 
contained  an  abscess* 
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Uleer, — Independent  of  ulceration  consequent  on  ramoUisse- 
meut,  apoplectic  effusions,  &e.,  there  is  another  ulcer  of  a  more 
simple  nature,  thouijli  of  rrtre  occurrence.  It  affects  the  surface 
of  the  convolutions,  and  of  the  thalami  opiici  and  corpora  atriata, 
the  nervous  suhstance  of  which  is  superticially  eroiliMlj  so  as  to 
form  ulcers  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  mostly  with  uneven, 
fagged  edges  aud  a  yellow  albuminous  surface.  Fig.  258,  a,  but 
sometimes  hard  and  (hy.  The  surrounding  cerebral  substance 
may  l>e  either  healthy  or  injected*  Occasionally,  the  ulcer  com- 
municates with  deep-seated  abscesses*  Souietinies  it  originates 
in  the  arachnoid  and  j)ia  mater.  This  species  of  ulc<3r  is  men- 
tioned by  various  writers,  as  Morgagni,  Scouti^tten,  and  in  the 
Archiveu  de  Medecine, 


Chapter  V. 


INDUUATION. 


Contra-distinguished  to  softening,  yet  originating,  in  many 
instances,  in  the  same  intlammatory  cause,  (Abercrombie, 
Andral,  Lallemand,  Billard,)  is  induration  of  the  nervous 
centres.  Andral  describes  three  degrees  of  induration :  in  the 
first,  the  affected  part  presents  the  consistence  of  brain  that  has 
lieen  kept  for  some  time  inmiersed  in  diluted  nitric  acid  ;  in  the 
second,  it  is  as  firm  as  wax ;  and  in  the  tliird,  it  is  as  firm  and 
elastic  as  fibro-cartilage. 

Induration  may  be  general  or  partial  When  general,  it  has 
never  been  observed  to  exceed  the  first  degree*  llie  medullary 
substance,  in  this  degree,  may  contain  little  or  no  blood,  and  is 
of  remarkable  w  hiteness :  it  is  firmer  than  the  grey,  especially 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  l>rain  and  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves. 
General  induration  has  been  observed    principally  afU?r  ataxic 
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fever,  and  after  convulsions  from  tlie  poison  of  leafL     It  appears 

to  he,  m  general,  an  acute  affection. 

Induration  may  affect  tlie  wliole  length  of  the  spinal  cord, 
being  liere  also  confined  principally  to  the  white  substance. 
(BUlanl) 

Partial  induration,  which  is  more  common  than  general,  is 
usually  a  result  of  chronic  inflammation.  Of  this,  strong 
evidence  is  afforded  by  its  occasionally  surrounding  old  apoplectic 
clots,  or  other  morbid  productions,  and  by  tlie  thickened  and 
infiltrated  condition  of  the  meninges  often  observed  near  an 
indurated  paii.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation cannot  be  proved,  and  is  merely  inferred.  Partial 
induration  may  exhibit  various  tints  of  red  or  yellow;  or  it  may 
possess  the  colour,  as  well  as  the  density  of  gristle.  Tlie  disease 
has  been  observed  in  different  parts  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  it 
sometimes  affects  the  grey  substance  of  the  convolutions  ex- 
clusively. After  subsisting  for  a  considerable  time,  it  occasionaUy 
terminates  in  suppuration.  Abercrombie  and  others  are  of 
opinion  that  partial  induration  is  the  origin  of  numerous  organic 
tumours  of  tlie  brain,  the  specific  characters  of  which  are  sub- 
sequently determined  by  peculiarities  of  the  constitution  or  other 
accidental  circumstances. 


Chapter  VI. 


AFOPLEXY. 


Apoplectic  extravasations  of  blood  have  been  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  nervous  centres,  hut  they  are  much  more  rare 
on  the  surface  and  within  the  ventricles  than  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  Andral  mentions  that,  of  392  cases  of  cerebral  ha-mor- 
rhage  which  he  has  found  described  by  authors,  the  seat  of  it 
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w,a8  in  some  part  of  the  substance  of  the  braiu  in  so  many  as 

386 ;  in  20*2  of  which  it  occurred  in  the  part  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  on  a  level  with  the  corpora  striata  und  Ihalami  optici, 
as  well  as  in  those  parts  themselves. 

Effusion  on  the  surface  is  represented  by  Fig.  249,  a  portion 
of  the  cerebellum,  l^he  blood  is  effused  beneath  the  pia  mater 
and  arachnoid,  and  overspreads  a  mde  surface,  dipping  between 
the  convolutions,  and,  by  its  accumulation  and  coagulation, 
fijrniing  the  beautiful  black  lines  represented  m  Fig.  249,  A 
similar  effusion  overspread  a  large  portion  of  tlie  cerebrum.  In 
new-born  infants,  it  not  unfrequentiy  happens  that  a  whole 
hemisphere,  or  the  whole  spinal  cord,  is  thus  affected ;  but  at 
other  periods  of  life,  extensive  effusions  on  the  surface  are  rare. 
"VMien  l>lood  is  found  witliin  tlie  ventricles,  it  is  almost  always 
derived  from  an  adjoining  extravasation  into  tlie  cerebral  sub- 
stance, making  its  way  into  the  ventricles* 

Extravasations  in  the  cerebral  substance  may  he  of  all  sizes ; 
some  not  larger  than  pins'  heads,  others  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  hemisphere.  Copious  effusions  in  one  hemisphere 
usually  rupture  the  walls  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  also  tear 
or  destroy  the  septum  lucidum  and  fornix,  filling  tlie  w4iole  of 
these  parts  with  coagula.  Sometimes  the  blood  bursts  from  the 
interior  to  the  surface  and  overspreads  the  convolutionsj  as  was 
the  case  in  Fig.  249.  It  is  rare  for  an  effusion  to  exist  in  the 
oereliellum  without  one  in  the  cerebrum  also ;  but  the  converse 
uf  this  is  not  true.  Several  extravasations  may  take  place  simul- 
taneously in  tlie  same  brain. 

The  appearance  of  the  coaguluni  varies  according  to  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  effusion  ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  discover  several  coagula,  or  their  vestiges,  in 
different  stages  of  advancement,  and  corresponding  with  succes- 
sive attacks  of  apoplexy  or  palsy.  I  have  repeatedly  found  from 
four  to  six  of  these,  and,  in  sume  of  the  cases,  the  corresponiling 
attacks  of  apoplexy  extended  so  far  back  as  six  or  eight  years. 
It  is  bnportant  to  study  thes^e  coagula,  for  by  learning  the  pro- 
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cesses  which  Nature  adopts  of  curing  apoplexy  and  palsy,  \\e 
likewise  learn  the  most  fippropritite  mode  of  seconding  her 
efforts. 

Fiff.  245  represents  a  recent  apoplectic  effusion,  which  is  a 
sufficient  type  of  recent  effusions  in  general,  since  they  have  all 
much  the  same  characters^  viz.,  a  clot  of  a  reddish  hlack  colour, 
and  a  consistence  somewhat  less  than  that  of  hlooA  coagulated 
out  of  the  body;  an  infiltration  of  Idood  into  some  portion  of  the 
cerebral  substance  adjoining,  as  into  the  corpora  striata^  ij,e; 
and  spots  of  ecchymosis,  either  in  the  midst  of  this  red  infiltra- 
tion, g,  or  in  the  colourless  substance  around,  h.     Smaller  recent 
coagulaare  represented  by  Fig*  251,  b,  in  the  corpus  dentatum^e, 
of  the  cerebellum:  dotted  ecchymoses,  a,  are  seen  around.     Fig. 
250  represents  a  similar  small  effusion  near  tlie  corpus  striatum, 
which  is  seen  below  it,  streaked  irith  infiltrated  blood*     In  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  the  coagulum  is  firmer,  more  defined,  and  of 
a  dim  red  or  chocolate  hue.     Fig.  252,  a,  represents  a  clot  lix 
weeks  old,  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata immediately  l>elow  the  pons  varolii*     Tlie  clot  is  spherical, 
and  is  contained  within  a  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  smooth, 
and  lined  by  a  delicate  green-coloured  membrane^  exterior  to 
which  is  an  amlier-coloured  halo  of  indurated  cerebral  substance. 
Fig.  253,  e,  represents  a  coagulum  seven  months  old  :  it  consists 
of  lax  fi brine,  two  small  spots  of  which  are  still  red^  the  re- 
mainder being  brown  or  orange,  and  adherent  to  the  cerebral 
substance.     The  lirown  and  yellow  discolouration  is  seen  to  ex- 
tend to  the  wall  of  the  lateral  ventricle,/'.     The  whole  of  the  dis- 
coloured part  around  was  firmer  than  brain.    Fig,  254  is  another 
poilion  of  the  same  effusion,  from  wliich  the  coagulum  has  been 
withdrawn  for  tlie  purpose  of  exhibiting  more  distinctly  the  party- 
coloured  membranous  walls  of  the  cyst.     The  brown,  green,  and 
orange  colours  are  occasioned  by  the  blood  when  its  red  particles 
ai*e  absorbed. 

At  a  still  more  advanced  period  the  colouring  matter  wholly 
disap}>ears,  and  leaves  either  a  solid  whitish  mass,  surrounded  by 
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^.tlnckisli  and  flense  cyst,  or  a  cavity  lined  by  a  kind  of  Rerous 
membrane,  and  containinn;  a  serous  or  gelatinous  fluid*  A 
cavity  of  this  kind  in  the  corpus  striatum  is  represented  by  Fig. 
255,  and  one  in  the  medullary  substance  by  Fig*  256.  Some- 
times the  cavity  contains  a  net-work  of  filamentous  tissue,  infil- 
trated with  serum ;  and  occasionally,  the  only  vestige  of  the 
effusion  is  a  puckered  or  even  cicatrix.  The  time  requisite  for 
tlie  formation  of  a  cicatrix  cannot  be  positively  ascertained;  but 
several  months,  at  least,  appear  to  be  necessary. 

Softening  of  the  cerebral  substance  often  occurs  around  apo- 
plectic effusions,  and  is  the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  excited 
by  the  irritation  of  tlie  clot,  which  operates  as  a  foreign  lioely. 
As  the  coagulum  is  absorbed,  the  inflammatory  injectiim  sub- 
sides, and  the  part  affected  either  ac(|uire8  its  former  consistence 
or  becomes  indurated.  In  Fig.  245/the  part  has  passed  front  the 
red  to  the  yellow  softening;  at  g,  it  is  broiniish. 

Tlie  softening,  however,  is  not  always  consecutive,  for  Lalle- 
niand  has  proved  that  it  often  precedes,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
effusion;  and  he  has  shown  the  possibility  of  tracing,  in  a  softene<l 
portion  of  luTUn,  all  the  degrees  between  simple  injection  and 
sanguineous  effusion. 

In  most  cases  of  cerebral  and  spinal  effusion,  the  hecmorrhage 
appears  to  result  from  exudation,  or  from  rupture  of  the  capilla- 
ries, since  no  lesion  can  be  discovered  in  the  vessels  of  the  part. 
In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  very  connnon  to  find  the  large 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  steatomatous,  ossified  or  thickened 
and  inelastic,  as  in  Fig,  252,  g-, — alterations  peculiarly  incident 
to  the  aged,  in  whom  apoplexy  and  palsy  are  most  common.  In 
a  few  cases,  says  Andral,  the  vessel  from  which  the  htiemorrhage 
took  place  has  been  discovered  situated  either  on,  or  at  some  dis- 
tance from,  the  walls  of  tlie  cavity  formed  by  the  extravasation. 
Ha?morrhage  at  the  liase  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  occasioned  l»y 
the  rupture  of  aneurismal.  dilated  or  otherwise  diseased  arteries 
of  the  part. 

Cerebral  ha.*niorrhage  has  been  observed  fit  all  ages,  even  as 
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early  as  tliree  days  after  birth  (Billard) ;  it  is  rare  before  the  age 
of  fifty,  except  in  those  who  labour  under  organic  disease  of  the 
heart;  and  it  is  most  cuiumon  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and 
seventy. 

Andral  has  seen  the  coincidence  of  hypertrophy  of  llie^ heart 
and  apoplexy  or  palsy  sufficiently  often  to  believe  the  truth  of  i 
the  asseition,  that  they  are  connected  as  cause  and  effect.  Accord- 
ing to  Rostau,  allections  of  tlie  heart  are  by  no  means  so  frequent  j 
in  persons  tliat  die  of  apoplexy,  so  far  as  his  own  experience  goes; 
but  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  tliis  experience 
refers  principally  to  the  Salpctriere,  au  asylum  for  the  aged,  in 
which  class  apoplexy  is  most  common  from  causes  indepen- 
dent of  disease  of  the  heart.  Within  the  last  two  years  I  have 
seen  upwards  of  a  hundred  cases  of  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia, 
and  in  full  two-thirds  there  was  organic  disease  of  tlie  heart. 
The  prevailing  forms  were  hypertrophy  witi*  dilatation,  and  simple 
hypertrophy ;  but,  in  many  instances,  the  cerebral  affection  w^as 
connected  merely  Avith  dilatation  or  disease  of  the  valves,  imped- 
ing the  retm^n  of  the  blood  from  the  head. 


Chapter  VII. 


HYPERTROPHY,  ATROPHY.  AND  ANAEMIA  OF  THE 
BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 


Hf/perfrophi/  of  the  brain  is  known  by  the  following  charac- 
ters :  the  convolutions  are  crowded  together  and  flattened,*  the 
intervals  between  tliem  disappear,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  invest- 
ing membranes  of  the  brain  had  become  too  tight  for  it.  The 
substance  of  the  organ  is  firm,  contains  but  little  blood,  and 
appears  remarkably  dry  when  cut  into.     The  ventricles  are,  as 

•  A  similar  flotteniag  may  he  occasioned  by  fluid  in  the  ventriclfs. 
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it  were,  effaced j  and  the  various  surfaces  of  the  brain  deprived 
of  their  ordinary  moisture ;  in  otlier  respects,  its  texture  renuiins 
unaltered.  The  affection  generally  involves  both  hemispheres, 
but  is  sometimes  partial. — (Andral,  &c.)  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  pressure,  and  the  disease  may  be  easily  confounded  with 
hydrocephalus  internus.  It  is  frequently  attended  with  epilepsy 
or  convulsions.  I  have  observed  it  principally  in  children  under 
the  age  of  twelve,  in  some  of  whom  the  cranium  was  enlarged. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  liypertrophy  may  be  eitlier  general  or  par- 
tial. The  part  is  firmer  than  natural,  and  it  fills  the  whole  cavity 
of  the  dura  mater,  being  closely  applied  to  the  parietes  of  the 
vertebral  canal.  Hypertrophy  must  be  carefully  distinguished, 
both  in  the  brain  and  the  spine »  from  mere  turgescence  occa- 
sioned  by  hypersemia. 

Atrophy. — This  may  exist  in  various  degrees,  from  a  slight 
diminution  to  the  total  absence  of  the  nervous  centres.  As  the 
subject  scarcely  requires  delineation,  the  reader  is  referred  for  an 
account  of  it  to  Andral,  Path.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.  735. 

Anam'm, — -This  has  the  same  causes  as  anaemia  in  general, 
and  it  may  either  be  confined  to  the  head  or  extend  over  the 
wliole  body. 

In  certain  acute  diseases  it  may  present  the  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation. Abstraction  of  accustomed  stimuli  sometimes  occa- 
sions delirium— possibly  by  giving  rise  to  ana;mia. 


Chapter  VIII, 


TUBERCLE,  SCIRRHOUS,  ENCEPH ALGID,  FATTY,  FIBROUS, 
CARTILAGINOUS  AND  OSSEOUS  PRODUCTIONS,  AND 
HYDATIDS, 


Tubercle. — Tubercles  of  the  nervous   centres  are  found   prin- 
cipally in  children,  being  rare  in  infants,  and  still  more  so  in 
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adults — even  the  most  phthisical.     Still  tubercles  are  amongst 
the  most  common  morbid  growths  in  the  nervous  centres.     They 
are  few  in  number^  and  sometimes  there  is  only  one.     Fig.  259, 
representing  a  group  of  tubercles  adherent  to  the  dura  mater, 
gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these  bodies.     Their 
colour  is  a  pale  greenish-yellow,  a  and  c ;  but  when  the  centre 
softens,  i,  it  becomes  of  an  ochre-yellow.     Their  consistence  is, 
I  think,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  pulmonary  tubercles ;  and, 
like  the  latter,  they  sometimes  acquire  a  cretaceous  composition, 
in  colour  and  consistence  resembling  dryish  putty.    They  present 
the  same  characters  when  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
as  are  here  represented  on  the  membranes.     Their  most  common 
size  is  about  that  of  peas ;  but  they  may  be  as  small  as  millet 
seeds,  (Fig.  259,  above  6,)  or  may  even  exceed  the  size  of  hens* 
eggs;  and,  when  grouped,  may  form   still  more  considerable 
masses.     The  most  common  part  in  which  they  are  generated, 
appears  to  be  the  pia  mater.     As  tliey  grow,  they  sometimes 
excite  chronic  inflammation,  causing  close  agglutination  of  all 
the  membranes  and  adhesion  of  the  masses  to  the  dura  mater,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  259,  where  the  mass  d  is  covered  by  the  vascular 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  which  have,  with  difficulty,  been  strip- 
ped off  from  the  others,  a,  &,  e.     Fig.  260,  b,  displays  lax  adhe- 
sions of  the  dura  mater  to  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and  also 
spotted  injection  of  the  former,  around  the  tubercles,  over  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  parietal  bone.     The  tubercles  grow  in- 
wards, in  consequence  of  meeting  with  least  resistance  in  that 
direction,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  sometimes  become  com- 
pletely detached  from  the  membranes.    In  other  cases,  the  tuber- 
cles are  generated  in  the  nervous  substance  itself;  yet,  in  the 
hemispheres,  they  are  commonly  seated  in  or  near  the  grey  sub- 
stance of  the  convolutions,  as  if  the  greater  vascularity  oi  these 
parts  was  favourable  to  their  production.     The  parts  where  they 
are  oftenest  found,  after  the  hemispheres,  are,  successively,  the 
cerebellum,  the  pons  varolii,  the  medulla  oblongata,  various  parts 
of  the   spinal  cord,  (especially   about  the  cervical  region,)  the 
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crura  cerebri,  the  crura  cerebelli,  the  thalami  optici,  the  corpora 
striata,  and  the  pituitary  gland. — (Andral.)  Tubercles  are  oiten^ 
if  not  always,  enveloped  in  a  membranous  cyst,  which  is  gene- 
rally fine,  but  sometimes  thick,  and  even  fibrous,  cartilaginous, 
or  osseous.  When  the  nervous  substance  around  tubercles  is 
healthy,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  may  be  no  symptoms ;  these 
being  chiefly  dependent  on  inflammation,  softening,  or  wasting 
of  the  nervous  substance,  excited  by  the  tubercles. 

Scirrhous  and  JEncephaloid  productions  exhibit  the  same 
general  characters  as  in  all  other  parts.  Dr.  Bright  thinks,  that 
when  they  are  of  a  scirrhous  nature,  as  inferred  from  appearances 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  membranes  are  more  especially 
the  original  seat  qf  the  tumour ;  but  that,  in  cases  approaching  to 
the  ftingous  character,  the  disease  is  less  obviously  dependent  on 
the  membranes.  Dr.  Abercrombie  thinks  that  partial  inflamma- 
tory induration  of  the  brain  lays  the  foundation  of  most  organic 
tumours,  their  specific  character  being  determined  by  constitu- 
tional causes. 

Fatty  Productions. — A  large  mass,  like  adipocire,  was  found 
by  Dr.  Leprestre ;  and  one  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  resem- 
bling spermaceti,  was  met  with  by  M .  Dalmas.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  a  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  and  another  matter 
seeming  to  be  cholesterine. 

Melanosis  attacks  the  brain,  though  rarely. 

(Case  by  Mr.  Fawdingdon,  with  drawings.) 

Fibrous,  Cartilaginous,  and  Osseous  productions. — These 
generally  grow  from  the  membranes,  particularly  the  dura  mater. 
There  may  be  few  or  many;  and  they  may  form  masses  from  the 
size  of  mustard  seeds  to  hen's  eggs.  I  have  seen  the  dura  mater 
conveited  into  a  bony  plate  as  large  as  the  expanded  hand.  The 
productions  in  question  appear,  though  very  rarely,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nervous  centres. 

Entozoa. — Acephalocysts  and  cysticerci  have  been  occasionally 
found  in  the  brain. 
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Abscess  of  lungB :  (see  Lungs  ;)  of  heart,  75 ;  of  liver  from  phlebitis,  125 :  (gee 
L 1 VE  R . — Pu  rule  n  i  depos^ifmis, ) 

Alimentary  Canal,  arrftngement  of  diseaaes  of,  145;  natural  colour  of,  141* — 
HifpertVmia  independent  of  disease^  148;  from  digestion,  148;  from 
venous  retardation,  149  ;  from  cadaveric  j^vi  tat  ion,  150;  and  transudation, 
150;  dificolouration  from  gases  and  hik,  152. — Ihj per dpmia  from  dueiue^  152. 
^- Acute  infl^mmati&n  ;  red  colour >  154;  viz.,  ramiform  injection,  154;  ca- 
pillifonn  injection,  155;  redness  in  patches,  155;  diffuse  redness,  156; 
speckled  redness,  157;  streaky  redness,  1 56  ;  hyperemia  of  the  villi,  1 59 ; 
of  the  follicles,  160;  hypcra^mia  of  the  large  veins  exclusively,  160. — Chronic 
injtammaiimi ;  brown  colour,  161;  slate  colour,  162;  black  colour,  162; 
acute  gangrene,  162. — Softeiu'ng^  163;  natural  consistence  of  the  mucoua 
membrane,  1 64 ;  softening  from  putrefaction,  165;  solution  by  gastric  juice, 
165;  softening  from  disease:  1st.,  of  mucous  membrane  alone,  167; 
causes,  170:  2nd,  of  all  the  coats,  171;  gelatiniform  softening,  17  L — 
Htjoltfuj  stale  of  nwcoHs  giands^  173;  isolated  glands,  174;  patches  of 
peyer,  176;  causes  of  their  unusual  dcveloj>ement,  177;  mucous  glands  in 
cholera,  179. — Jnjlimunatori/  eniar(femenl  of  mucous  glands:  Ist.,  from 
simple  inflammation,  180;  symptoms,  184:  2nd.,  from  specilic  inflamma- 
tion, 185;  symptoms,  IBb,— Hirer ali on  of  ihe  mucoiiJH  tjiands  :  1st.,  from 
simple  inflammation,  186  ;  mesenteric  glands  simnltancolisly  enlarged,  190: 
2nd.,  from  specific  inflammation,  190;  iut^^stines  thickened,  192;  mesenteric 
glands  enlarged  and  tubercular,  192  ;  sum  mar}',  193;  ulcers  from  tubercle 
beneath  mucous  membrane,  194 ;  from  circumscribed  loftening  of  mucoua 
membrane,  195;  spontaneous  perforation,  196;  ulcers  from  inflammatory 
excoriation  of  mucous  membrane,  197 ;  diagnosis  of  advanced  ulcerations, 
198;  symptoms,  199  ;  solitary  ulcers,  200 ;  simple  chronic  ulcer  of  stomach, 
200;  ulccTB  from  gangrene,  201 ;  cicatrization  of  ulcers,  202;  treatment  of 
chronic  ulceration,  203. — Hypertrophy^  204 :  1st.,  of  the  mucous  coat,  205  ; 
vegetations,  &c.,  206  ;  their  origin,  208 ;  gangrene  of,  209 :  2nd,,  hypertrophy 
of  the  tissues  subjacent  to  the  mucoua  membrane,  211  ;  viz.,  of  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue,  212;  of  the  muscular  coat,  213;  of  the  sub- J>crit4>neal 
cellular  tissue,  213;  parts  of  the  canal  afTected,  213;  condylomata,  215; 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  215. — Srirrkus^2\^ ;  areolar  gelatiniform  cancer, 
218 ;  parts  affected,  220  ;  symptonvB,  221. 

Aneurism,  of  heart  (i.  e,  partial  dilatation),  85. 

Apoplkxt,  pulmonary,  (set*  Llings  ;)  cerebral,  292. 

Aqueous  enctsted  TrMoi:RS  (serous  cysts)  of  liver,  136. 

Atrophy,  of  lungs,  43  ;  of  beartj  82;  of  livert  134;  of  kidney,  263, 

B 
Black  Pulmonart  Matter,  53* 

BLAnDER,  disease  of,  269. 

Brain  anu  Spinal  Coru,  disease  of,  275;  atructural  lesions  few,  but  functional 
derangements  numerous,  275  ;  arrangement  of  diseases,  276*     Inflamma* 
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TioN. — Memn^Hx^2'il;  of  dura  mater,  211  ;  of  aracliiioid,  278  ;  of  sub* 
arachnoid  cellular  tissue  and  pia  mater,  219  ;  clironic  meumgitis,  280 ;  in- 
iJanimation  of  the  ainuBes  of  the  dura  mater,  2dO,—Cerehntis^  282  ;  natural 
appearances  of  the  cerehra)  sulistance,  282 ;  congestion  of,  283  ;  inflamma- 
tion of,  285  ;  diftgnosia  and  symptoms,  2S6*^Softenmgt  inflammatory,  286  ; 
non-inflaninitttory  (white  softening),  288 ;  general  softening,  288  ;  softening 
of  spinal  cord,  289 ;  opinions  of  authors  respecting  the  nature  of  softening, 
289- — Suppuration  and  abscess^  290;  of  spinal  cord,  *29Q* — Wc^^,  291* — 
fndu ration^  291. — Apyplvxyy  292 ;  on  the  surface,  293 ;  in  the  substance, 
293  ;  appearance  of  clots  at  different  ages,  294 ;  softening  around,  295 ; 
vessels  diseased,  295  ;  disease  of  the  heart,  a  frequent  cause,  296. — Hypev 
trophij,  296.— Atrophi/  and  Aufsmia,  291  .^Tuherde^  291.^ Cancer,  299  ; 
fatty  productions,  melanosis^  fibrous,  cartilaginous  and  oaaeoue  productiona« 
and  entozoa,  299. 


Cancrr,  of  alimentary  canal,  216 ;  areolar  gelatiniform^  218 ;  (see  Alimentary 
Canal,  also  Scihrulis,  and  ENCMPnALorn;)  external,  226;  of  the  mamma, 
221 J  chimneysweeper's  cancer,  228 ;  scirrhus  with  large  lobules,  229 ; 
external  encephaloid,  229 ;  diagnosis  of  malignant  productions,  230 ; 
opinions  of  Laurence,  Andral,  &c,,  231 ;  of  ovaria,  238 ;  of  uterus^  25D ;  of 
brain,  299. 

CnoLESTERiNE,  of  liver,  135;  of  brain,  299. 

OiREHOsts,  of  liver,  104  ;  {»ee  Liver,  (/ranuiaied ;)  of  peritoneum,  22.i, 

Consumption,  pulmonary  ;  see  Lungs,  phthtsis. 


D 


Dilatation,  of  heart,  83. 
Dysentert,  chronic,  199. 


Emphysema,  of  lungs;  sec  Lungs. 

Encephaloid  Cancer,  of  lungs,  45;  of  heart,  87  ;  of  liver,  115  and  117  ;  of 

atomach,  208;  how  the  conatitution  ie  n!Tected,  210;  of  peritoneum,  225; 
of  lumbar  glands,  225 ;  of  vena  porta?,  225  ;  cxtem«l,  229,  (see  Cancer  ;) 
of  ovaria,  238 ;  of  uterus,  251 ;  of  kidney,  268 ;  of  spleen,  374, 

F 

False  Membrane*  of  lungs,  19;  of  larynx  and  trachea  (croup),  62;  of  peri- 
cardium, 68:  see  Heart. 

Fallopian  Tubes,  diseases  of,  260, 

Fibrous  Tumours,  of  ovaria,  236:  (see  Ovaria  ;)  of  utcni»,  253. 

Fleshy  Tubercle,  of  uterus:  see  Fibrous  Tumour. 

Fungus  HiEMATODEs,  of  lungs,  45;  of  heart,  87  ;  of  liver,  113  and  117. 


Gangrene,  of  lungs,  13;  of  heart,  77 ;  of  colon^  162;   gangrenous  ulcers  of 
intestines,  201. 

Granulations,  peri  pneumonic,  8  and  17. 

H 
Heart,  arrangement  of  diseases  of,  65.^Pi*ricardith,  67 :   Ist,  redness,  67 ;  2nd, 
adherent  hmph,  68;    3d,  effused  fluid,  70;    chronic,  71.— CorcfiVii,  71  ; 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  72;  non -inflammatory  redness  of  the 
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nfeembrane,  72 ;  isuppiiration  of  the  heart,  73;  softening,  73;  dbseesa,  75; 
pyruleiit  tlepositiiTiis,  75;  ulcers,  75  ;  iHrfuraiiau,  75  ;  rupture,  76  ;  gan- 
grene, 77  ;  induriitioii,  77  ;  anaemia,  77. — Hi/peitrophtf^  three  VHrietiea  of, 
78;  of  the  whole  heart,  19,;  of  the  left  ventricle,  80 ;  uf  the  right,  8a  ;  of 
part  of  a  ventricle,  81  ;  of  auricles,  81. — Alro^iht/j  82, —  Dilatation^  83;  three 
varieties,  84 ;  diagnoaiH  from  distention,  84 ;  partial  dilatation  (rea!  aneu- 
rism), 85. — Morbid  prodiscUons :  fattinesa,  86;  greasiness,  86;  cartiloge 
and  bone,  86  ;  tubercle,  87  ;  scirrhus,  87  ;  eucephaloid,  87. — Disetues  of 
the  vulves:  hjrpertrophy  of  their  fibrous  tissue,  88  ;  steatoma,  89;  cartilage, 
89;  calcareona  depositions,  89 ;  illustrations  of  these,  91 ;  valvylar  vege- 
tations, 93. — Serous  ctfsts  and  hifdatids^  95;  malformations,  96. 

IIvnATiDS,  of  Umgs,  55 ;  of  heart,  95 ;  of  liver,  138 ;  of  utenia,  258 ;  of  kidney, 
268;    of  spleen,  274. 

HvpEHTROPHT,  of  lungB,  43  ;  of  heart,  78;  of  ftbrons  tissue  of  the  valves,  88; 
of  liver,  133;  of  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  204  and  211  :  see  Alimbk- 
TARY  Canal.— Of  kidneys,  263 ;  of  bladder,  269 ;   of  brain,  297. 

I 

Induration,  of  lungs,  15;  of  heart,  77;  of  liver,  134;  of  kidney,  264;  of 
spleen,  272  ;    of  brain,  29K 

Intestines:  see  Alimentary  Canal, 

Kidneys,  arrangement  of  diseases,  261;  inflammation,  262;  hypertrophy  and 
atrophy,  263  ;  softening  and  induration,  264  and  262 ;  granular  kidney,  264 ; 
nature  of,  266;  symptoms  of,  266;  cysts:  1st,  by  transformation,  266; 
2nd,  by  production,  267;  contenta  of,  267;  serous  cysts  and  hydatids,  268; 
eucephaloid,  268 ;  tubercle,  268. 


Ltver,  arrangement  of  diseases,  97  ;  structure  of  the  parench)7na,  99.-^NutTnefj 
iiver^  \03.-^Granu(ait'd  iiierj  (tuberculated,  lobulated,  mammellated,  cir* 
rhosis,)104;  opinions  of  authors,  104;  researches  of  writers,  106;  illus- 
trations of  granulated  liver,  108;  symptoms,  11 1,— Ccm<'i>r,  (tul>era,)  113; 
their  form,  1 13 ;  number,  114;  size,  situatitm,  consistence,  and  texture,  115; 
distinction  between  the  hard  or  scirrhous  tuber,  and  the  soft  or  encephaloid, 
115;  characters  of  hard  tuber,  117;  characters  of  soft  tu her,  117;  disorga- 
nization of  tubera,  119;  seat  of  tubera  in  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  119; 
origin  of,  and  anatomical  element  first  affected  by  tubera,  120  ;  state  of  the 
hepatic  tissue,  122;  Rummarys  123;  symptoms  and  their  causes,  123; 
treatment,  124. — Pundent  de^)Ositions  and  abscess  from  phiehifis^  124  ; 
origin  and  formation  of,  with  opinions  of  authors,  125  ;  experiments  of  Cru- 
veilhier  on  phlebitis,  127;  contamination  of  the  bkiod  by  pus,  and  symp- 
toms of,  130.— v4cMle  hepaiiiis^  131;  chronic,  132. — Contjf'stioti,  133.— 
Himertrophj,  133.— v4/rop%,  134. — Indurationy  134.^ — Sojh'nimj,  135. — 
Adipoie  and  rholesif^ine  d^generaiiom,  13S. —Meianosis^  136.— S^Tot/,? 
Ofsts  and  %f/a//d.?,  136. — Diseases  of  the  biliary  apparatus,  139.— 
A  iteration  f  of  t  fie  hile^  and  hHiari^  foimdi^  14L 

Lt;NGS,  structure  of,  1  ;  arrangement  of  diseases,  2. — Acute  peripnennionif^  5 ; 
dcg.  1,  engorgement,  5 ;  deg.  2,  hepatization,  6 ;  deg.  3,  purulent  infiltra- 
tion, 8.^ — Ahsct^ss^  10  ;  from  phlebitis,  11. —  Gamp-ene^  uncircumscribed,  13; 
circumscribed,  14* — Chronic  peripfieumontf^  15;  three  degrees  of,  15;  in- 
durated hepatization,  15;  tuberctdar  hepatization,  16;  vesicular  induration, 
(pulmonary  granulations,)  17  and  8. — P/ewn,%  18;  false  membrane,  19; 
liquid  eifusions,  23* — Phthisis^  25 ;  tubercle,  25 ;  mdiary,  25  ;  yellow  crude 
tubercle,  26  ;  growth  of  tubercle,  26  ;  tubercular  infiltration,  27  ;  duration  of 
tubercle,  28;  leminations  of  tubercle,  viz.,  Ist,  cretaceous  induration,  28; 
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2nd,  softening  by  auppiimtioi^  30 ;  l^mbard's  theory  of,  30. —  Vomica^  or 
eavem^  31  ;  waila  of,  32;  intcniiil  surface  of,  32;  lironchi  tiiiJ  bloiul -vessels 
near,  33;  contents  of,  33;  healing  of,  33;  hea!etl  caveni,  33;  Linear 
cicatrix,  34;  libro-cartilaginous  cicatrix,  34;  ab&orption  of  tubercle,  35 ; 
situations  of,  35 ;  state  of  the  lung  around,  35  ;  *'  gelatinifanu,  and  grey 
tubercular  infiltration,"  probably  erroneous  terms,  35 ;  inflammation,  how 
far  a  cause  of  tubercle,  35  ;  predisposition,  innate  or  acquired,  34i ;  tissues, 
organs  and  ages  most  liable  to  tubercle,  37. — PulmonaTif  apopiery:  Ist,  by 
exhalation,  38;  2nd,  by  rupture,  40;  causes  of,  4L — Emphysema^  4]  ; 
vesicular,  41;  interlobular,  44. — Eneepluihid  cancer^  45;  encysted,  46  j 
without  cysts,  47  ;  infiltrated,  47  ;  effects  and  symptoms,  48. — Meitmosis^ 
49. — Biack  ptdmomiry  matter^  53* — (Edema  of  th*  iumj.v^  54, — Oxnficatioii^ 
55, — Hydatids  y  bh. — Disk  asks  of  the  air  pass  ages. — BroncMtts^  56; 
redoesB  of  mucous  membrane,  56 ;  thickening,  from  hypenEraia,  57  ;  from 
bypertrophy,  58  ;  softening  of  mucous  membrane,  59  ;  ulceration,  59;  dis- 
eases of  the  sub-mucouB  tissues,  6i),—DilataUmi  of  tlie  hrtmrhi^  51  ;  effects 
on  the  pulmoimry  tissue,  62 ;  calcareous  concretions,  62. — Mend>raneous 
roncretiom^  62 ;  causes  of,  64, 

M 

Melanosis,  of  lungs,  49;  in  masses,  49;  infiltrated,  50;  in  layers  on  ^rous 
membranes,  51;  liquid,  51  ;  tissues  affected  by  it,  52;  symptoms,  53  ;  of 
liver,  136;  of  peritoneum,  225* 

O 

OvARiA,  233;  impregnated  ovarium,  233;  rupture  of  ovarium  by  a  graafian 
vesicle,  234;  chronic  inflammation  and  suppuration,  235;  Hbrous  tumours, 
236  ;  cysts,  236  ;  origin  of,  237  ;  contents  of,  238  ;  malignant  disease  ;  viz., 
encephaloid,  238;  areolar  gelatintforni  caucer,  239;  scirrliua,  239 ;  diag- 
nosis of  ovarian  dropsy,  239, 


Pkripnkumont:  see  Lungs, 

Peritoneum,  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of,  223;  chronic  false  membrane, 
223;  ulceration  of,  224 ;  unijrgaiiized,  224  ;  granulations  of  the  peritoneum, 
224 ;  tubercular  accretions,  224 ;  malignant  depositions  (cirrhosis)  under, 
224  ;  encephaloid  cancer,  225  ;  n^elanosis,  225, 

Phlebitis,  of  liver,  124;  of  utenia,  245;  crural  phlebitis:  sec  Figs,  203  and 
204,  and  their  cases;  of  sinuses  of  dura  mater,  280, 

Purulent  Depositions,  in  lungs,  11  ;  in  heart,  75;  in  liver  from  phlebitis, 
125 :  see  Liver. 

S 

SciRRHUS,  of  heart,  87 ;  of  liver,  (bard  tiibera,)  117 ;  of  alimentary  canal,  216  : 
(sec  Alimentary  Canal;)  of  mamma,  227 ;  (see  Cancer  ;}  of  ovaria,  239 ; 
of  u terns,  251. 

Serous  Cysts,  (aqueous  encysted  tumours,)  of  liver,  136;  of  hetirt,  95;  of 

kidney,  268 ;  of  spleen,  274. 
SoFTKNiNG,  of  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  59;  of  heart,  73  ;  of  liver,  135;  of 

ahmenlary  canal,  163 :  (see  Alimentary  Canal  ;)  of  uterus,  244  ;  of  kidney, 

262  and  264  ;  of  spleen,  271 ;  of  brain,  286;  of  spinal  curd,  289. 
Sftkal  Cord:  see  Brain,  and  Spinal  Cord. 
Splebn,  diseases  of,  270  ;  ofjihroux  tissue,  27 1  ;  oftJtemalier  in  the  splenic  relU^ 

271;  softening  and  induration,  271;  enlargement  and   diminution,  273; 

suppuration,  273;  tubercle,  273;  encephaloid,   274;  serous   cysts,   274; 

hydatids,  274. 
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T 

Tubercle,  pulmonary :  see  Lungs,  phthisis ;  of  heart,  81 ;  of  mesenteric  glands, 
193;  of  intestinal  mucous  glands,  185;  beneath  mucous  membrane,  194; 
tubercular  accretions  of  peritoneum,  224;  of  kidney,  268;  of  spleen,  273; 
of  brain,  291. 

TuBEKA,  of  liver :  see  Liver,  Cancer, 

U 

Ulcer,  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  61 ;  of  heart,  15 ;  of  alimentary  canal, 
186:  (see  Alimentary  Canal,  Ulceration  i)  of  os  uteri,  249;  of  brain, 
290  and  291. 

Uterus,  inflammation,  241 ;  Ist.,  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus,  242 : 
2nd.,  of  the  uterine  appendages,  242 :  3id.,  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
muscular  substance,  243 ;  softening,  244 :  4th.,  of  the  uterine  absorbents 
and  veins,  245 ;  anatomical  characters  of  utertne  phlehiHs^  241 ;  symptoms, 
248. — Crural  phlebiHs^  248. — Corroding  ulcer  of  os  uteri,  249;  diagnosis 
from  cancer,  250. — Scirrhous  and  encephaloid  cancer  of  uterus,  250 ;  symp- 
toms, 252 ;  ulcerated  cancer,  252. — Fibrous  tumour,  253;  structure  of,  253 ; 
situation  of,  254;  softening  of,  255;  expulsion  of,  256. — Polypus  of  the 
uterus,  256;  ordinary,  251;  vesicular,  258;  hydatid  polypus,  258;  ex- 
crescences, 258;  symptoms,  259;  cauMower  excrescence  (^  theos  uteri, 
2^9.— ^Diseases  of  Fallopian  tubes,  260. 

V 

Vegetations,  in  the  heart,  93 ;  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  206^ 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


Fig.  1. — Lobular  and  vesicular  peripneumoDy* 

Caae. — Pertussis,  (cet.  3,)  fatal  in  five  weeks.  SufFacative 
cough  ;  face  livid ;  lij>s  permanently  violet.  Finally,  con- 
vulsions. Antiphlogistic  treatment  was  neglected  in  the 
first  lostaDce, 

Fig.  2. — Purulent  infiltration,  of  deep,  muddy,  claret-red  colour. 

CaA^.-^Fatal  typfius  in  an  old  woman. 
Fig,  3, — Chronic  yellow  and  red  hepatization,  with  consolidation. 
Fig.  4. — A  flat  section  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  lung,  (re- 
duced a  third,)   displaying  the  tlu-ee  degrees  of  peripueu- 
mony,  and  uucireumscrihed  gangrene. 

a,  b,  The  first  degree,  (engorgement.) 

6,  e.  The  second  degree,  {hepafizafion.) 

e,  rf,  &  e,/.  The  third  degree,  (purulent  injiif ration.) 

cf,  e,  Gangrene. 

Case. — A  man,  set.  25,  at  St.  George's.  Six  weeks  before 
admission  he  had  pleuro-peripneumony :  w^as  bled  six 
times,  and  salivated ;  relief  only  temporary  :  expectoration 
became  foetid  and  yellow.  After  admission  it  became 
black;  frequent  haemoptysis;  pain  in  right  side;  pulse 
very  quick  and  weak ;  perspiration ;  hectic ;  emaciation. 
Died  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  from  the  commencement. 
If^g,  5. — Chronic  hepatization,  displaying  hypertrophy  of  the 
interlobular  septa,  which  are  bluish.   (La  Charite.) 

Ji^g*  6.— Chronic  hepatization,  extremely  indurated.     A  reddish 

substance  is  enclosed  in  a  paler.  (La  Charite.) 
Fig.  7, — Lobular  and  lobar  hepatization. 

Ca*e.— Extensive  acute  peripneumony.  (La  Charite.) 
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f^g,  8. — Punilent  infiltration  in  its  most  advanced  stage,  and 
dripping  mth  pus,     A  false  membrane  on  the  pleura. 

Caiie, — Peripneumony  fatal  in  a  fortnight.     The  various  stetho- 
scopic  signs  arcompanied  and  marked  the  progress  of  tlie 
disease*    (La  Charite.) 
Fig.  9. — ^Lobular  hepatization  seen  on  the  pleura. 

Case. — Peripneumony  at  the  close  of  typhus,  in  an  old  person* 
(St*  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary*) 

f^g.  10. — Purulent  and  gangrenous  depositions  in  the  lungs 
after  a  surgical  operation. 

Fig.  IL — From  the  same  case  as  Fig,  10, 

Ceufe, — (St,  George's.)  Compound  fracture  of  the  tibia,  with 
sub- cutaneous  cellular  inflammation.  Amputation  above 
the  knee.  The  wound  went  on  well  for  a  few  days  ;  then 
pleurisy  supervened  with  great  depression,  and  was  fatal 
on  the  fourth  day, 

Sectio. — A  little  pus  in  the  small  veins  near  the  stump.  Ex- 
tensive pleuritis.  A  pint  of  serum  turbid  with  lymph. 
Numerous  depositions,  especially  under  the  pleura  and  at 
the  edges  of  the  lung. 

Fig.  12, — ^Hepatization  surrounding  pulmonary  apoplexy  from 
transudation  of  blood  into  the  air-passages* 

Case. — Extreme  disease  of  the  heart  with  great  pulmonary 
congestion  and  haemoptysis  of  black  blood.  Several 
other  circumscribed  apoplectic  masses  were  found,  not 
bounded  by  cysts,  but  in  healtiiy,  though  gorged,  pul- 
monary  tissue. 

Fig.  13. — Purulent  infiltration  of  detached  lobules* 

Fig,  14.  — A  circumscribed  gangrenous  abscess  in  the  lung, 
hounded  by  a  fibro-cartilaginous  cyst,  and  surrounded  by 
chronic  grey  induration. 

C(JUfe. — A  boy,  eet,  \5.   (St.  George*s.)     After  a  cough  for  two 
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months,  he  had  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  very  offensive 
fcetid  sputa.  The  latter  progressively  increased,  accom- 
panied by  coUiquative  perspirations  and  a  quick  small 
pulse,  for  four  montlis,  and  were,  on  his  admission, 
of  coffee-grounds  colour,  intennixed  with  dark  blood,  and 
filonghy  matter.  They  continued  to  be  expectorated,  with 
gradual  sinkings  for  five  days,  when  he  expired, 

Sectlo, — Numerous  gangrenous  abscesses,  some  the  size  of  a 
goose-egg,  occupied  two-thirds  of  one  lung. 

jFig*.  15* — Pulmonary  granulations  of  M»  Bayle,  considered  by 
Andral  to  be  air-vesicles  inflamed  and  tliickened.  Lung 
congested. 

Mlf.  16. — Granulations  of  the  same  kind,  but  haitler,  from  being 
more  clnronic.  The  surrounding  inflammation  has  subsid*^d, 
and  left  livid  congestion. 

Ca^e»  15  &  16. — Both  presented  the  symptoms  of  peripneu- 
niony.  (La  Charite.     Specimens  approved  by  Andral.) 

JF^g.  17. — Tubercular  infiltration,  increasing  by  juxta-poaition. 

Cuite, — Constitutional  phthisis  in  a  child,  ait.  7,  who  died  of 
pneumony.  In  other  parts  of  the  lungs  the  tuhercuhir 
infiltration  had  softened^  and  it  presented  the  appearance 
and  consistence  of  cheese-curds.  The  bronchial  glands 
were  large,  soft,  tubercular  masses. 

Fig*  18, — A  tubercular  cavern,  half  divided,  and  tlirown  open, 
I,ts  walls  exhibit  external  and  internal  thickeniuij  of  the 
pleura,  chronic  grey  induration,  and  tubercles. 

I'^g.  19, — Tubercles  in  their  progress  from  the  grey  to  the 
yellow  state,  as  described  by  Laennec* 

Fig.  20. — Dark  tubercles,  dense  and  semi-transparent  like  car- 
tilage. 
Case. — Chronic  phtliisis  :  caverns  ahove- 

Fig.  21. — Tubercular  infiltration,  forming  masses  by  juxta- 
positiuu,  in  a  child. 
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Fig.  Zl, — A  reduced  \iew  of  a  tuberculous  cavern,  the  size  of 
the  largest  orange,  lined  by  a  tliin  and  healthy  nnicous 
membrane,  under  which  ramify  blood-vessels.  A  pen 
passes  through  a  large  bronchus.  Several  smaller  open  into 
the  cavity.  The  preparation  had  been  a  day  in  spirits : 
hence  its  grey  colour. 

Case. — A  female,  Bet.  40,  at  St,  George's,  under  Dr.  Hewitt, 
presenting  a  remarkable  instance  of  temporary  recovery 
from  consumption.  Four  years  before  admission  she  had 
hsemoptysis  after  a  fall,  followed  by  hectic,  emaciation, 
and  all  tlie  sjiiiptoms  of  confirmed  plithisis.  These 
subsided,  and  she  was  able  to  resume  her  accustomed 
avocations.  They  subsequently  recurred,  and,  on  ad- 
mission, she  was  emaciated,  had  cough,  thick  yellow 
opaque  sputa,  perspirations,  and  loud  pectoriloquy  over 
tlie  whole  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  She  had  also 
the  symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  died 
dropsical. 

On  dissection,  the  atove  described  cavity  was  found, 
and  the  lung  beneath  it  was  dense,  contained  numerous 
small  tubercles,  and  was  deeply  coloured  with  much  black 
and  grey  pulmonaiy  matter.  A  few  tubercles  in  the  apex 
of  the  opposite  lung.  The  tubercular  disease  had  pro- 
bably  recurred  subsequent  to  the  healing  of  the  cavern. 

Fig.  32. — ^Pulmonary  apoplexy,  by  rupture  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  forming  a  clot,  rf,  e,  in  a  lacerated  cavity.  Pleura, 
i,  e,  covered  with  a  thin,  spotty  layer  of  recent  lymph,  which 
imparts  a  mottled  asj>ect  to  the  blackness  of  the  clot  seen 
through  it.  Lung  healthy,  but  compressed  by  bydrothorax, 
whence  it  has  a  solid  appearance  and  feel. 
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Case. — A  female  with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  tlie  heart 
aud  contraction  of  the  mitral  valve,  of  which  she  died. 

Fig.  33, — An  incision  into  another  clot  from  the  same  lung  as 
Fig,  32,  with  tliickening  of  the  pleura  by  dirty-yeliow 
lymph,  which  transmits  the  blackness  in  different  degrees 
according  to  its  tliickness^  so  as  to  present  a  mottled  grey 
and  black  appearance. 

Fig.  34, — Pulmonary  apoplexy  by  exhalation  into  the  air-vesicles. 
The  mass  a  presents  the  usual  abrupt  edges.  The  edge  of 
the  mass  h  is  blending,  in  consequence  of  a  little  liquid  blood 
remaining  in  the  lobules  adjoining  the  coagulated  portion. 
The  blackness  is  seen  through  the  pleura.  (Presented  by 
Dr,  Alison,) 

Fig*  35. — Vesicular  emphysema,  presenting  an  unusually  bril- 
liant appearance  by  the  contrast  of  spotted  and  interlo- 
bular black  pulmonary  matter  with  the  yellow  parenchyma, 
rendered  exsanguine  by  inflation*  The  lobules  are  more 
rounded  and  bulging  than  natural,  from  distension.  In  a 
single  lobulei  a,  the  various  sizes  of  the  enlarged  air-vesicles 
are  rudely  represented.  This  Fig.  is  also  an  illustration  of 
some  of  the  characters  of  black  pulmonary  matter. 

Fig,  36.  — Vesicular  emphysema,  with  prominent  air-blebs. 
Three  are  small  and  spherical :  two  are  large,  and  of 
irregular,  lobulated  form.  All  have  necks  narrower  than 
the  bodies.  The  larger  are  connected  with  spacious  cavities 
in  the  lung,  formed  by  the  coalition  of  several  lobules.  The 
drawing  is  reduced  one-third. 

Case. — A  woman,  set.  .^0,  asthmatic  for  many  years.  Left 
ventricle  was  an  inch  thick  :  aortic,  mitral,  and  tricusped 
valves  were  cartilaginous  and  contracted.  Extensive 
vesicular  emphysema.     Died  of  cholera. 

Fig.  37.  —  Encephaloid  tumour  of  the  encysted  form.  The 
tumours  rf,  e,  and  those  below,  are  deimded  of  their  cysts : 
the  others  are  invested  not  only  with  them,  but  also  w  ith  the 
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pleura :  hence  they  are  samewhal  bluer,  except  a  and  6, 
wliere  extravasation  has  taken  place.  The  larger  masses^ 
particularly  c  and  rf,  are  lobulated.  The  smallest  are  greyer 
and  firmer. 

Case. — ^James  Ricards,  eet.  25,  gardener,  under  Mr.  Brodie, 
at  St.  George's,  April,  1830,  emaciated,  exsanguine;  has 
a  round  tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  extending 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  rib,  and  from  the  angles  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  cartilages.  It  is  firm,  elastic,  has 
an  indistinct  feel  of  deep  fluctuation^  and  is  not  moveal>le 
on  the  ribs.  It  is  painful  on  pressure,  and  at  night  there 
is  an  increase  of  deep  seated  pain.  Integuments  healthy. 
He  lies  on  the  back,  as,  when  on  the  sides,  the  tumour  is 
painfuL 

The  right  side  of  the  chest  expands  imperfectly.  The 
resonance  is  sonorous  above  the  fifth  rib  anteriorly,  but 
dead  below  it,  and  also  over  the  whole  right  side  of  the 
back. 

The  respiratorj^  munnur  is  puerile  where  the  resonance 
is  sonorous  ;  elsewhere  it  is  extinct.  Indistinct  <pgophony 
about  the  sixth  rib  anteriorly,  and  very  shrill  bronchopliuiiy 
in  the  rif^ht  axilla.  Slight  cough  for  a  month ;  scanty  expec- 
toration of  greyish  mucus.  Heart's  action  forcible  ;  slight 
bellows-murmur;  dulnessofthe  pnecordial region.  Pulse 
frequent,  small,  and  vibrating;  tongue  whitish;  skin 
cool ;  perspiration  at  night ;  bowels  open ;  aspect  stru* 
mous. 

Alxiut  ten  years  ago  he  strained  himself  at  cricket,  and 
ever  since  has  had  tenderness  in  tlie  situation  of  the 
tumour.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  tumour  first  presented 
itself  externally  with  a  prominence  not  larger  than  a  nut. 
During  tlie  last  month  it  has  increased  with  greater 
rapidity  tlKUi  at  any  previous  period.  Three  weeks  ago 
he  had  an  attack  of  what  appears  to  have  been  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest.     It  was  relieved 
by  a  blister* 

The  paiu  in  the  side  recurred,  requiring  leeches*  cup- 
ping, and  a  blister.     He  died  in  ten  days. 

Sectio, — The  extenial  tumour  was  covered  anteriorly  by  the 
integuments  alone,  but  posteriorly,  by  the  serratus  magnus 
and  latissinms  dorsi  also.  It  was  invested  by  a  thin, 
loose,  cellular  membrane*  The  central  portions  of  the 
eiglith  and  ninth  ribs,  which  were  forced  ividely  apart, 
were  destroyed  by  absorption,  and  throogli  the  interval 
the  tumour  emerged  from  tlie  chest,  of  which  it  occupied 
the  whole  cavity  except  the  space  filled  by  about  two* 
tliirds  of  the  upper  lobe*  The  lower  lobes  were  flat- 
tened»  pressed  against  tlie  mediastinum,  and  inextricably 
confused  with  the  tumour.  The  heart  was  protruded  far 
to  the  left  side,  and  the  pericardium  was  compressed 
on  almost  all  sides. 

The  tumour,  though  forming  one  immense  mass,  was 
found  to  be  separated  by  cellular  tissue  into  several  por- 
tions or  lobes.  Its  colour  resembled  that  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain  ;  its  consistence  was  somewhat 
less.  In  some  parts  masses  of  the  encephaluid  matter 
were  intimately  mixed  with  recent  soft  coagula  of  extra- 
vasated  blood,  of  deep  claret-black  colour.  In  other 
parts,  especially  near  the  external  tumour,  it  was  com- 
bined with  firm,  dryish,  fibrinous  concretions,  laminated 
as  in  ofd  aneurisms,  ami  of  dirty-brownish,  yellowish* 
and  reddish  colours,  tlie  red  being  deepest  between  the 
laminaB. 

The  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  remaining  pervious,  wa 
inflamed,  and    contained   isolated,    round,   medullary  tu- 
mours, from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut- 

The  left  lung  contained  numerous  similar  tumours,  but 
some  of  larger  size.     From  this  lung  Fig,  37  was  taken. 
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It  was  in  other  respects  healthy.     The  liver  was  consi- 
derably enhirged, 

Fig.  38. — Interlobular  emphysema.  Transparent  bluish  bands 
traverse  the  surface  of  the  longs  and  descend  deep  into  its 
substance  with  a  wedge-like  convergence.  They  insulate 
8ome  of  the  lobules-  The  portion  is  incladed  in  a  ligature 
behind  :  hence  its  ovoid  shape.    (From  La  Charite.) 

Fig,  40. — Melanosis  of  soot  colour,  in  spherical  and  oval  masses, 
in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  pleui-a. 

Case. — A  man,  a^t.  about  50,  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary. 
The  disease  aflected  the  cellular  tissue  almost  universally. 
A  mass  developed  at  the  base  of  the  orbits  led  to  extir- 
pation of  the  eye.  The  patient  had  also  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  died  worn  out  by  cachectic  emaciation. 

Fig.  40, — Fibro-cartilaginous  masses  partially  ossified,  and  more 
or  less  vascular,  surrounded  by  infiltrated  melanosis,  of 
whicli  they  inclose  several  patches.  The  j>ortion  represented 
is  a  fiat  section  through  two  lobes,  the  acute  margins  and 
interposed  fissure  of  which  are  seen  on  the  right  side.  For 
this  drawing,  by  Syme,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend.  Prof. 
Monro  of  Edinburgh, 

Fig*  4L  —  Beautiful  spotted  appearance  of  black  pulmonary 
matter.  Also  old  oedema ;  whence  the  tumid  character  and 
muddy  pink  and  grey  colour. 

Fig.  ^2,  —  Small  round  melanotic  masses,  encircled  by  dink 
clouds,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs^  and  seen  through 
the  pleura. 

Fig.  43, — Singularly  brilliant   appearance  of  black   pulmonary 

matter,  forming  spots  at  the  angles  of  the  interlobular  septa. 

The  lung  was  healthy.    (La  Charite.) 
Fig,  44. — Infiltrated  melanosis,  witli  dirty-white  (a)  and  deep 

grey   (b)  induration  from  chronic  infiammation.     At  c  the 

lung  is  reddish,  soft,  and  crepitant. 
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Case^ — The  patient  iiad  no  material  pulmonary  eymptomSj  and 
died  of  cholera.  Both  lungs  were,  throughout,  nearly  as 
dark  as  at  e,  and  contained  numerous  round  melanotic 
masses  as  large  as  mustard -seeds  and  peas. 

Fig.  45. — ^Pulmonary  or  melanotic  matter,  of  blue-black  coloiir, 
ivith  tubercles  seen  through  the  pleura.  At  the  upper  part 
the  Jung  is  redder ^  and  less  charged  with  tubercles.  An 
identical  appearance  was  presented  by  the  pleura  in  parts  of 
the  lung,  Fig.  49,  except  that  there  were  no  tubercles.  (La 
Charite.) 

Fig.  46. — Ulceratiuu  of  the  fauces  a,  a,  and  epiglottis  ft,  with 
vegetations  extending  into  the  larj  nx.  Also  hypertrophy  of 
the  mucous  glands  and  papillae^  c,  c. 

Case. — Syphilis  treated  with  excess  of  mercury. 

J^g.  47. — Tubercular  consolidation  of  blackish -grey  colour,  with 
a  cavern.  (The  phthisis  with  melanosis  of  Bayle.)  The 
pleura  is  thickened  externally  by  vascular  false  membrane  of 
a  dense  fibrous  nature. 

"^Fig^  48. — TJlceration  of  the  laiyiix,  which  is  laid  open  by  an  in- 
cision through  the  front.  On  and  above  the  chonke  are 
cribriform  ulcers  covered  with  pus.  Below,  the  mucous 
follicles  are  ulcerated,  and  present  an  external  and  internal 
zone  of  red.  Still  lower  is  a  large  deep  ulcer  penetrating  to 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  integuments  of  the  arytienoid 
cartilages  a  are  tumid  with  inflannnatory  cedenia. 

Case, — A  female,  iet.  45,  who  died  of  phthisis.  Acute  inflam- 
mation had  supervened  and  caused  the  vivid  redness. 

Fig.  49. — A  cauliflower  excrescence  springing  from  the  cesopha- 
gus  and  partly  from  the  larynx,  into  which  it  j)rojecls  in 
front  of  the  chordie  vocales  c.  The  cricoid  cartilai^e  is  ossi- 
fied  and  held  open  by  a  piece  of  wood.  (Vid.  Bronchitis, 
hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane.) 

Case, — A  woman,  tet.  55.     Voice  croaking,  ins])iration  rather 
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sibilotis,  emaciation.     Complaint  was  of  six  months  stand- 
ing.    Stated  that  her  "  fatlier  died  of  cancer  of  tlie  throat," 

Fig.  50, — Dihitation  of  the  bronchi »  forming  rounded  cavities.  A 
pin  is  passed  through  three  which  comnuniicate.  The  walls 
are  thlciieiied  and  indurated,  and  display  various  shades 
of  yellowish,  jnirplish,  and  brownish-red  from  chronic  iofiam- 
niation.     (Varieties,  ii,  and  iii.  p.  61.) 

Ca^e, — An  oUl  soldier,  Avho  tiad  been  subject  to  clu-omc 
catarrh  and  astlima  for  ten  years.  When  attended  by 
Dr.  Alison,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  drawing,  the 
quantity  of  expectoration  was  enormous. 

Fi£r.  51. — Acute  inflanunation  with  ulceration  of  the  mucous 

o 

follicles  of  the  trachea,  preseiitiog  an  external  and  internal 
zone  of  red. 

Ca^e. — The  same  as  Fig.  48. 

Fig.  52. — Dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  of  which  the  walls,  particu- 
larly of  the  cavities  near  A,  are  very  thin  and  transparent. 
From  t!ie  same  case  as  Fig.  50. 

'Ftg.  53. — Contraction  of  a  bronchus  by  tliickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

CdHe  from  Andral,  in  wliich  there  was  a  similar,  but  greater 
contraction.  A  toyman,  tet,  31,  had  the  symptoms  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Said  that  he  ha<i  long  ex- 
perienced a  soil  of  constriction  a  little  above  the  right 
nipple ;  and  that  lie  did  not  breathe  on  the  right  side  of 
the  chest*  The  respiration  I>ebind  was  very  strong,  with 
a  mixture  of  nnicous  ronchus :  in  front,  on  the  left,  it 
was  similarly  loud,  but  on  the  right,  under  the  clavicle, 
the  inspiratory  murmur,  though  pure,  w^as  much  more 
feeble  than  on  the  left,  yet  there  was  no  dulness  on  per- 
cussion. Hence  emphysema  was  expected.  Hydrothorax, 
from  the  disease  of  the  heart,  supervened,  and  was  fatal* 

Sectio, — The   superior   lobe  of  the  right  lung  presented  no 
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emphysema,  but  its  tissue  was  very  deficient  in  ere- 
pifaucy,  though  othenrise  sound.  The  principal  bron- 
chus presented,  a  few  lines  fipom  its  origin,  a  contraction 
80  great  that  a  fine  stiletto  could  scarcely  pass  tlirough  it, 
A  little  before  di?idingj  the  bronchus  regained  its  usual 
calibre.  Over  the  extent  of  the  contraction,  the  fibrous 
coat  was  natural,  but  the  mucous  membrane  was  red  and 
greatly  thickened.  The  bronchi  and  lungs  were  other- 
wise healthy,  Hydrothorax ;  hypeiirophy  with  dilatation  ; 
contracted  aorta,     (Clin,  Med,) 
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Fig.  54. — Acute  pericarditis,  with  a  veiy  recent  false  membrane, 
beneath  wltich  the  pericardium  is  of  a  vivid  red, — in  parts,  a, 
speckled ;  in  other  parts,  b,  b,  diffuse,  though  mottled.  On 
tlie  heai-t  it  is  scarcely  redder  than  natural^  except  in  the 
tract  of  the  vessels  g^ 

The  false  membrane  is  soft,  lacerable,  and  of  primrose 
colour.  It  is  pitted  in  parts  with  remarkably  regiihu' 
alveoli,  especially  at  c,  through  the  bases  of  wliich  the  sub- 
jacent red  is  apparent.  At  rf,  it  is  smooth  and  very  thick. 
At  Jl  it  hangs  in  shaggy  flocculi ;  e,  e,  are  fragments  torn 
from  above  and  reflected  downwards. 

Case. — A  man  in  La  Charitfe,  who  had  protracted  peripneu- 
mony,  in  the  last  stage  of  which  pericarditis  supervened, 
and  was  suspected  by  Chomel,  four  days  before  death,  by 
the  pulse  becoming  very  irregtdar,  this  being  the  only 
weU-marked  symptom.  The  pericardium  contained  eight 
ounces  of  turbid,  rtocculent,  yellow  serum. 

J^j^.  55. — Pale  colour  of  the  heart  in  a  case  of  anemia  and 
atrophy.  The  portion  is  a  transverse  section  through  the 
middle  of  the  organ,  and  it  shows  the  comparative  thickness 
of  the  right  and  left  ventricles  and  the  septum. 

Cm€. — A  man,  a^t.  70,  who  died  of  chronic  broncliitis  and  eni- 
physema.  His  complexion  was  singularly  exsanguine, 
and  all  the  internal  organs  were  in  a  smiilar  state, 

JFig*  56, — Inflammatory  softening  of  the   heart,   of   deep   red 

colour.     The  exterior  is  fatty* 
JFlg*  57. — ^Pericarditis,  with  an  abscess  descending  two  lines  and 

a  lialf  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the  left  ventricle. 
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It  consisted  of  a  concrete  and  very  pale  curdy  matter, 
inclosing  in  its  centre  a  little  liquid  pus.  A  soft  false 
membrane,  as  in  Fig*  54,  universally  invested  the  pericar- 
dioni.  The  drawing  is  a  rude  fore -shortened  sketch  of  the 
ventricles,  from  which  tlie  lymph  has  heen  waslied  off. 

Case. — A  child,  set.  7,  with  rubeola,  followed  by  left  peri- 
pneumony,  and  finally  by  pericarditis.  The  pulse  became 
very  irregular,  small,  and  weak,  with  stupor  and  asphjTcia- 
The  pericardium  contained  about  four  ounces  of  serum, 
tiu*bid  with  flakes  of  lymjdi.  The  mesenteric  glands 
were  enlarged.  It  is  probable  that  the  abscess  ia  the 
heart  originated  in  a  scrofulous  predisposition. 
Fig,  58. — Softening  of  the  heart,  of  dirty  fawn  colour,  like  dead 
leaves. 

Fig.  59. — ^A  white  spot  on  the  heart,  consisting  of  a  false  mem- 
brane adherent  to  the  external  surface  of  the  pericardium, 
from  which  it  may  be  easily  dissected.  A  pin  is  insinuated 
underneath  it. 

The  yellow  portion,  a,  represents  fat,  an  excessive  accu- 
mulation of  which,  under  the  pericardium,  covered  nearly 
the  whole  organ  except  the  limited  space  represented  in  the 
middle  and  upper  part  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  encroaches 
on  the  muscular  substance  in  a  ribbed  form. 

Fig.  60. — The  interior  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  mitral 
valve,  reddened  by  inflaiiunation  of  the  lining  membrane. 
On  the  muscuku*  substance  the  red  is  deep,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ground  being  dark ;  but  on  the  valve  o>  wliich 
is  light,  the  colour  is  vivid. 

The  Fig.  also  represents  contraction  of  the  cavity,  and 

great  hypertrophy  of  the  columnte  curnea?,  a  section  of  wliich 

is  shown  at  6.      Tlie  walls  were  an  inch   and  a  quarter 

thick* 

Case. — An  aged  female  who  died  of  fever.     The  hypertrophy 

resulted  from  regurgitation  of  the  aorUc  blood  through 
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a  ruptured  valve.  She  liad  formerly  hail  apoplexy,  and 
there  were  the  remains  of  an  old  exlravasatiou  in  the 
brain, 

nfg^.  61, — Chrojiic  pericarditis,  with  a  blood-staiued  false  mem- 
brane effusing  bloody  fluid.  From  the  parts  a,  a,  the  mem- 
brane has  been  peeled  off  in  flaps,  which  hang  reflected 
below,  in  order  to  show  the  deep  bluish-red  cohmr  of  the 
pericardium  itself.  The  false  membrane  is  toui^h  and  com- 
pletely organized:  its  surface  is  variously  wrinkled  and 
pitted:  on  the  heart  the  elevations  are  thick  and  round, 
somewhat  like  small  worms. 

At  A,  is  fawn  coloured  softening  of  the  inuscular  sub- 
stance, two  or  three  lines  deep, — a  result  of  inflammation 
propagated  from  tlie  pericardium. 

Cai^e. — A  man,  jet,  60,  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary, 
w^ho,  three  months  before  death,  fell  with  the  praecordial 
region  against  a  stone.  Permanent  pain  ensued,  attended 
with  symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  with 
emaciation.  He  complained  principally  of  **  a  heavy 
lump'*  in  the  scorbiculus  cordis,  which  caused  orthopnoea; 
and  his  almost  constant  position  ^vas  sitting  with  an  incli- 
nation forAvards.  A  pint  of  blotKJy  serum  was  found  in 
the  pericardium.     The  Fig.  is  reduced  one-third. 

Fig.  G2. — Chrouic  pericarditis,  showing  a  plaited  false  mcm- 
brane^  like  undulations  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore.  It  is  of  a 
cinnamon  colour. 

Fig-  63, — ^Tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle;  also 
thickening  of  the  walls  to  the  extent  of  an  inch. 

FigAA^ — Cltnitiie  PerlmrditiM.  The  upper  half  of  the  heart, 
covered  liy  a  thin  and  firm,  rugous  false  membrane,  a,  of 
reddish-yellow  culonr,  which  is  peeled  Irum  the  centre,  h,  r, 
to  show  the  pale-bluish  colour  of  the  pericardium,  occasioned 
by  a  film  of  adventitious  cellular  tissue  on  its  surface. 
'  d2 
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WTien  this  is  scraped  off,  as  at  i,  the  red  muscular  substance 
shows  itself  in  streaks  heoeath* 

Tiie  incision  rf,  displays  softening  of  the  walls,  of  deep 
brownish-red  colour,  trona  co-existent  carditis.  The  de- 
tached portion,  e,  shows  the  colour  more  distinctly. 

Cctse. — Pericarditis  of  several  months'  standing,  attended  with 
the  ordinary  symptoms.  The  pericardium  was  extremely 
enlarged,  and  contained  above  a  quart  of  sero-purulent 
fluid.     The  ascending   aorta  was    dilated    to  thrice   its 

natural  capacity*  (La  Charite*) 

Fig.  65, — A  dried  preparation  of  ossified  aortic  valves,  seen 
from  the  aorta.  The  valves  c,  are  curled  and  contracted, 
and  project*  in  the  closed  position,  into  the  interior  of  the 
vessel,  so  as  greatly  to  contract  the  orifice,  a,  ai'e  two  flaps 
of  the  arterial  walls  peeled  off  i,  to  show  that  the  valve  and 
its  base  are  here  converted  into  one  thick  ossific  mass.  The 
6iu*face  of  the  concretions  is  everj^where  rough  and  granular. 

Fig.  66, — ^Steatoma  of  the  aoi-ta,  a,  and  a  vivid  scarlet  stain  from 
imbibition.  In  one  part,  i,  the  steatoma  has  led  to  a  rupture 
through  the  internal  and  middle  coats. 

Fig.  67. — An  ossified  aneurism  as  large  as  an  egg,  in  the 
nmscular  substance  of  the  left  ventricle,  formed  by  regurgi- 
tation of  blood  from  the  aorta,  through  an  aperture  as  large 
as  a  sw^an-fjuill,  under  the  base  of  one  of  the  sigmoid  valves. 
The  apeiinre  originated  in  steatomatous  disease.  A  stick 
is  passed  tlirough  it  from  the  aorta  i,  and  emerges  by  a 
second  opening,  e,  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.  The 
latter  opening  is  enlarged  by  a  slit  to  the  right,  better  to 
display  the  interior  of  the  aneurism^  the  walls  of  which  are 
perfectly  hard  and  rigid  except  at  the  slit,  c,  wliere  they  are 
fibro-cajlilaginons.  The  bases  of  the  other  valves,  e,  e,  are 
thickened  and  elevated  with  steatoma.  Tbe  mitral  valve 
springs  from  the  side  d. 
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Vase, — An  old  woman  in  the  St.  MaiTlebone  Infirmary,  who 
laboured  under  aggravated  symptoms  of  organic  disease 
of  the  heart.     The  left  ventricle  was  upwards  of  an  inch 
thick.     Tliere  were  the  remains  of  an  old  apoplectic  ex- 
travasation in  the  brain. 
Fig.  68, — Steatoma  in  the  aorta,  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath 
the  internal  membrane.    Its  colour  is  an  opaque,  cheese-like 
yellow.     It  elevates,  and  causes  roughness  and  corrugation 
of  the  surface.     At  a,  it  has  been  converted  into  hard  and 
transparent  scales  of  bone.     Similar  scales  are  also  found 
independent  of  steatoma. 

Fig*  69. — Contraction  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  chordae  ten- 
dinefie,  a,  are  shortened,  matted  together,  and  extremely 
thickened  by  hypertrophy  of  the  fihrous  tissue,  becoming 
cartilaginous,  i,  is  the  opposite  side  of  the  valve,  less 
thickened. 
Case. — Enormous  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  mth  the  usual 
symptoms,  and  those  of  regurgitation. 

Fig.  70. — Contraction  of  the  mitral  valve,  forming  a  slit,  a,  not 
capable  of  admitting  the  little  finger.  The  valve,  e,  is 
drawn  tense  over  the  orifice.  The  colunma  carnea,  J,  is 
inserted  immediately  into  it,  the  chordae  tendine^e  having 
completely  disappeared* 

Fig.  71. — ^A  ring  of  bone,  c,  as  thick  as  a  quill,  encircling  the 
base  of  the  mitral  valve.  In  parts  it  is  denuded  and  rough ; 
elsewhere  the  lining  membrane  invests  it  like  a  blue  film. 
A  similar  ring  encircles  the  aortic  orifice  at  A,  but  is  con- 
cealed by  the  lining  niembrane.  The  aortic  valves  a,  a^  a, 
are  stilfish  with  calcareous  scales  of  opaque  yellowish-white 
colour. 

Case, — A  man,  set.  80,  in  St.  George's,  under  Mr.  Babington. 
He  had  nut  complained  of  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
heart.  The  aorta  and  coronary  arteries  were  also  ossified, 
and   there   were   numerous   small   abscesses   and  some 
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iiydatifls  in  both    kidneys?-     He  died    of  disease  of  the 
urethra,  with  a  false  passage.    (Vid.  Treathe,  p,  212,) 

Fig,  72. — Contraction  of  the  mitral  valve,  from  hypertrophy  of 
the  fibrous  tissue,  ^ath  shortening  and  thickening  of  the 
tendinous  cords,  whence  regnrgitation  and  bellows-murmur. 

Fig.  73- — a  and  h  are  rough  Cidcareous  concretions,  from  tlie 
aortic  valves:  c,  was  a  smoother  one.  They  projected  into 
the  vessel  and  caused  loud  rasping-murnmr. 

Fig,  74. — ^The  aortic  valves  seen  from  the  ventricular  side. 
They  are  agglutinated  together^  and  form  a  fihro-cartilagi- 
nous  ring,  a*    From  a  preparation  discoloured  by  spirits* 

Cfise, — A  boy,  set.  10,  had  sawing-murmur ;  P.  120,  very 
small,  weak,  and  unequal ;  respiration  hurried ;  tenipo- 
raiy  pain  and  constriction  in  the  prsecordial  region ;  pul- 
sation of  the  heart  over  a  preternatural  extent;  slight 
cough,  oedema  round  the  eyes;  tongue  thickly  furred, 
moist;  skin  generally  cold  and  clammy;  bowels  regular; 
urine  scanty,  dark,  and  thick.  But  his  most  remarkable 
symptom  was  an  intermittent  febrile  paroxysm,  coming  on 
daily  about  noon,  with  pain  in  the  heart,  and  consisting  of 
chilliness  for  an  hour,  heat  fur  half  an  hour,  and  jjerspira- 
tion  till  evening.  He  was  aflFected  with  the  pain  and  inter- 
mittent paroxysms  for  ten  weeks,  when  he  died, 

Sectio* — In  addition  to  the  contraction  of  the  aoilic  valves,  both 
ventricles,  but  particularly  the  left,  were  afiected  witli 
simple  hypertrophy.  Hydro-pericardium^  two  ounces ; 
hydro-thorax,  six  ounces  on  each  side.  Lower  lobes  of 
tlie  lungs  congested  and  somewhat  condensed.* 

The  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  heart  producing  cunstriction  of  the  valves,  being  ob- 

•  For  an  account  oflhe  murmurs  occasioned  by  the  valvular  diseases  repre- 
Ketited  in  the  illustrations,  see  Treat  he  on  the  Dixraseii  of  the  Hearty  by  the 
Writer,  pp,  54  aud  335  ;  for  the  mechanism  of  Ihcir  produclious,  see  ibid.  |i,  &6  ; 
«iid  for  the  geueral  symptom!*,  see  p.  329. 
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ecure,  the  following  cases  are  added  as  illustrative  of  that 
affection : — 

Case  L — Constriction  of  the  Aortic  Vahen,     W.  Bush,  a^t. 

19,  in  the  St,  Marj'lebone  Infirmary,  when  convalescent 
jfrom  severe  chronic  hepatitis  and  icterus,  suddenly  expe- 
rienced a  rise  in  the  pulse  from  70  to  110^  with  palpita- 
tion and  accelerated  respiration,  the  pulse  and  action  of 
the  heart  being  of  a  jerking  or  bounding  character.  The 
symptoms,  which  seemed  to  give  him  very  little  inconve- 
nience, did  not  yield  to  purging  and  tartar  emetic,  and  on 
the  third  day  he  complained  of  a  slight  pain  in  the  hearts 
A  sawing-munnur  of  the  first  sound  n^as  now  heard.  The 
nature  of  the  affection  heing  obvious,  he  was  freely  cupped 
in  the  praecordial  region,  purged,  and  promptly  salivated, 
by  wliich  the  pain  was  immediately  removed,  and  the  pal- 
pitation in  the  course  of  a  week,  but  the  murmur  re- 
mained* Tuace  afteru^ards,  at  intervals  of  about  a  month, 
he  had  a  recurrence  of  the  same  symptoms^  w^iicli  readily 
yielded  to  the  same  treatment,  without  salivation*  But 
though  his  general  health  w^as  gradually  restored,  the 
murmur  over  the  aortic  valves  remained  pennancnt,  and 
symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  were  subse- 
quently developed. 

In  this  case  I  imagine,  from  the  mildness  of  the 
symptoms,  that  the  intlammation  was  confined  to  the 
lining  membrane,  or  that,  if  the  pericardium  participated, 
it  was  only  partially  and  slightly  affected.  As  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  is  so  formidable  in  its  conse- 
quences, it  should  be  treated,  however  mild  the  existing 
symptoms,  with  uncompromising  firmness, 

CcLse  IL — Comtriction  of  the  Mitral  Vahe.  A  boy,  a4.  10, 
had  acute  pain  at  the  heart,  a  jerking  impulse  and  pulse, 
fever,  anxiety,  and  a  mumiur  with  both  sounds,  that  with 
the  second  being  a  prolonged  sigh  extending  through  the 
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whole  *  interval  of  repose/  and  completely  superseding 
the  second  sound  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  but  not  on 
the  right*  He  was  immediately  and  repeatedly  bled, 
cupped,  and  purged,  and  promptly  salivated.  In  a  week 
he  was  convalescent,  but  the  sighing-murmur  of  the 
mitral  valve  continued,  though  with  decreasing  intensity. 
Nothing  but  the  supposition  of  an  inflanunatory  constric- 
tion could  account  for  the  second  murmur  being  on  the 
left  side  and  not  on  the  right  also* 
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Fig*  75, — Granulated  liver  (cirrhosis)  contracted,  indurated,  and 
delbrined.     Peritoneum  pinkish. 

CcuiCn — A  patient  at  La  Charite^  in  the  clinical  wards  of 
M.  Chomel,  who  had  obstinate  jaundice »  with  a  deep 
yellow  stiun  not  only  of  the  skii*,  I)ut  of  almost  every  other 
tissue.  When  jaundice  recurs  two  or  three  tiroes  in  an 
individual  above  the  age  of  sixty,  I  have  alnios^t  invariahly 
Ibund  it  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  liver»  and  the 
(precursor  of  droj)sy,  emaciation,  and  a  train  of  symptoms 
winch  have  terminated  fatally , 

Fig,  76,  Hypertrophy  of  the  white  substance  (nutmeg  liver) 
forming  almost  continuous  tracts. 

Fig.  77,  Hypertropliy  of  tlie  white  substance  (nutmeg  liver) 
forming  spots  on  the  exterior  a,  and  convoluted  tracts  in  the 
interior  e. 

CattCH. — Of  the  nutmeg  liver,  I  have  numerous  cases,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  detail.     It  is  the   most  ordinary  organic 
affection   of  the  organ,  and    is  generally    attended   with 
enlargenumt  and  lucerability.     Icterus,  ascites,  and  marcor, 
often  leading  to  a  fatal  termination,  are  its  frequent  con- 
sequences, especially  in  old  persons  or  shattered  constitu- 
tions.    I  have  noticed  that  it  is  very  prevalent  in  coal- 
heavers,  a  class  who  drink  almost  incredible  quantities  of 
porter,  and  seldom  attain  an  advanced  age. 
Fig,  78. — Granulated  liver  (cirrhosis),  identical  with  that  of  Fig. 
75.  except  that  it  is  universally  stained  with  bile,     a,  is  a 
granulation  adlierent  by  its  vascular  peduncle  alone ;  i,  the 
surface  from  which  the  peritoneum  has  been  reflected  :  e,  the 
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reflected  peritoneum ;   d,  a  gnmulation  entirely  withdrawn 
from  its  cyst-     The  Fig,  is  an  imitation  fmra  Cruveillier. 

Fig^  79. — A  granulated  liver,  double  the  natural  size.     Granula- 
tions elastic,  and  projecting  above  the  level  of  the  section  b. 
Substance   exsanguine,   and  of  a   remarkably  rich  yellow 
colour. 
Cme. — A  coachmaker,  at  St.  George's   Hospital,  under  Dr. 
Chambers.     Emaciation,  intense  yellowness,  cedema  pe- 
dum,   ascites,   dyspnoea,  and   other   symptoms   of    great 
disease  of  the  heart.     Evacuations  clay-coloured,  urine 
scanty  and  dark.     111  two  years.     Jaundice  for  six  weeks. 
SectiQ. — ^Heart  immense.     Liver  universally  as  delineated. 

When  there  is  disease  of  the  heart,  the  liver  may 
become  granulated  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  common  frooi 
other  causes.  This  results  from  the  obstruction  of  its 
circulation  occasioned  by  the  obstacle  to  the  fi-ee  passage 
of  blood  through  the  heart.  From  the  great  distensibility 
of  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  organ 
to  the  lieart,  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  this  cause. 

Fig^  80, —  Hypertropliy  of  the  white   sub^t;inct^  (nutmeg  liver). 
The  whole  is  deeply  stained  with  l>ile. 

Cuiie^. — I  liavc  not  notes  ol'lhis  cMseJjut  have  mot  with  several 
others  of  a  similur  nature.  Su  deep  a  l>iliuus  imjjrei^fia- 
tion  h  must  frequently  connected  with  an  ulLStnietion  in  the 
great  biliary  ducts,  preventing  the  escape  \y\'  the  l»il(\ 
The  skin  sometimes  jjitrtiikes  cjf  tht!  i^a-ecn  dye  of  the  livtT, 
constituting  wliat  is  vulgar[y  calltnl  green  jaundice.  Such 
cases  aluKKSt  invariably  terminate  fatally,  and  tliat  witlnn  a 
brief  period- 

Hi.— Yellow  granulated  liver.  Tlie  gnumlatiuns  are  very 
large,  and  clt)sely  set;  whence  their  slightly  angular  aji- 
pearance.  Tlie  inters|)aces  are  red  from  blood  wluch  lia^ 
exuded  and  becume  oxygen iK^<*d.  r.  *\  an*  fissures  ocea- 
siuned  hy  ii   'all.      (From  the  collection  of  J)r,  Alison^  and 
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sent   to   me   by   my   friend,    the   late  Dr.  J.  Gregory,  of 
Edinburgh.) 

tig.  S'2. — Granulated  liver,  extremely  dense,  presenting  a  per- 
fectly flat  section,  and  spotted  with  a  firm  yellow  matter  in 
the  centres  of  the  granulation.  On  exposure  to  air  for  a  few 
minutes  it  exhibited  the  appearance  represented  in  Fig.  84. 

Fig,  83* — Hypertropliy  of  the  white  substance  (nutmeg  liver), 
magnified  by  an  ordinary  lens  to  about  double.  The  repre- 
sentation is  a  lac -simile  of  a  portion  macerated  for  about 
three  days.  The  red  substance  is  atrophous.  The  liver  was 
enlarged. 

Fig,  84, — The  same  specimen  as  Fig.  82,  after  exposure  to  air, 
by  which  the  pale  interspaces  became  developed.     The  gra- 
nulations are  angular  from  compression.     The  liver  was  en- 
larged to  double. 
Case. — A  female,  aet.  45,  emaciated,  wlio  died  of  a  surgical 
affection.     She  was    scrofulous,    and    had   formerly   had 
hemiplegia,  but  no  distinct  liistory  was  given  of  symptoms 
referable  to  the  liver.     The  spleen  was  enlarged  to  double, 
and  indurated,  as  if  from  a  tibrinous   deposition,     Tlie 
ovaries  were  as  large  as   pigeon's  eggs,  and  contained 
depositions  of  curdy  yellow  scrofiilous  matter. 

JF%g.  86* — Remarkable  purulent  depositions  in  the  liver.  The 
group  h  exhibits  the  early  or  incipient  state  of  the  deposi- 
tions. They  resendde  concrete  fibrine.  A  few  of  the 
larger  are  beginniug  to  soften  in  the  centre.  These  deposi* 
tions  correspond  with  those  in  the  lungs,  delineated  in 
Fig.  11,  i  and  e,  following  amputation,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  referable  to  the  different  structure  of  the 
two  organs.  The  group  e,  J\  g,  is  more  advanced,  each 
deposition  being  tilled  with  a  beautiful  green  pus,  as  at/.  It 
has  been  washed  away  from  the  remainder  to  display  the 
cysts,  some  of  wliich  are  compound,  as  g.  The  hepatic  tissue 
interposed  between  the  cysts  is  purple  and  slightly  translu- 
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Fig,  87. — A  tuber  of  the  liver,  identical  in  structure  with  the 
great  one  b,  dy  Fig.  86,  but  the  cysts  contained  a  liquid 
enc^phaloid  matter,  like  a  mixture  of  cream  and  a  thick 
solution  of  gum  arable.  The  cysts  at  a  and  d  were  not 
opened  by  the  section,'  and  their  exterior  is  seen  to  be  of  a 
purplish  cast.  When  divided,  they  yielded  the  same  liquid 
encephaloid  matter  as  the  others,  and  the  larger,  d,  contained 
minor  or  secondary  cysts,  as  seen  in  various  masses  in  the 
centre  of  the  tumour,  and  at  gy  Fig.  86. 

The  intermediate  tissue  was  a  delicate,  semi-transparent 
pink,  forming  several  considerable  intervals  in  the  centre  of 
the  tuber,  some  of  which  contained  red  patches  of  extra- 
vasated  blood.     The  substance  of  the  liver  was  healthy. 

Case. — ^A  man,  aet.  73,  in  the  St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary, 
greatly  emaciated.  He  had  been  affected  for  two  months 
with  hemiplegia,  consequent  on  an  apoplectic  attack, 
which  had  left  mental  imbecility.  No  information  couJd 
be  obtained  respecting  any  symptoms  referable  to  the 
liver. 

Sectio. — The  brain  contained  a  considerable  clot,  of  old  stand- 
ing. In  the  liver  were  upwards  of  a  dozen  tubera  of  the 
same  character,  but  some  not  larger  than  a  nut.  The  one 
represented  was  eight  inches  long.  These  tubera  are 
sometimes  very  rapidly  developed ;  and,  considering  the 
advanced  age  of  the  patient,  I  suspect  that  such  was  the 
case  in  the  present  instance. 

Fig.  88. — A  lacerated  portion  of  the  same  liver  as  Fig.  90,  dis- 
playing the  exterior  of  two  recent  tubera  which  were  buried 
in  its  substance,  and  showing  that  their  adhesion  to  the 
parenchyma  is  so  slight  as  to  admit  of  their  being  detached 
by  laceration  without  injury  to  their  texture.  They  are 
lobulated,  and  each  lobule  consists  of  a  rather  soft,  semi- 
transparent  encephaloid  matter. 

The  Fig.  also  shows  the  granular  appearance  of  the  liver 
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nrltniRsioi],  and  three  montlis  subsequent  to  the  djite  of  his 
ilhiess,  it  hiti!  burst  above  PouparCs  ligament,  and,  since 
that  time,  had  constantly  yieUed  a  purulent  discharge* 

Iniest'mes. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and 
rectum  was  of  a  greenish-claret  colour,  thickened,  rougli, 
and  covered  with  flakes  and  sprouting  granulations  of 
dirty-yellow  lymph.  The  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  had 
contracted  an  adhesion  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  and  a  fistulous  canal  had  formed,  first,  from  the 
ileum  into  an  abscess  an  inch  in  diameter^  exterior  to  the 
intestine,  and,  next,  trom  this  into  the  colon. 

Lher, — This  organ,  besides  containing  the  depositions 
above  described,  was  more  than  twice  its  natural  size, 
remarkably  dense,  and  of  a  deep,  rich  red  colour. 

Lunga, — Communicating  through  the  diapliragm  with 
the  great  abscess  in  the  liver,  was  a  similar  one  in  the 
substance  of  the  inlerior  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  In  each 
lung  were  tliree  or  four  others,  varying  in  size  between  a 
pea  and  a  nut,  perfectly  isolated,  and  filled  with  a  fluid, 
greenish-yellow  pus.  The  walls  of  all  we/e  extremely 
thin  and  tender, — widely  dissimilar  from  those  of  tuber- 
cular excavations ;  and  the  surrounding  lung  was  healthy. 
A  small  abscess  corresponding  with  this  description,  and 
following  a  surgical  operation,  is  delineated  in  Fig,  10,  a. 

Remarks. — It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  depositions  in  the 
liver  and  lungs  originated  in  the  absorption  of  pus  from  the 
abscess  near  the  bladder.  Fig.  86  (which  is  a  fac-simile 
imitation,  every  spot  being  introduced  which  existed  in 
nature)  is  admirably  calculated  to  display  the  manner  in 
which  morbid  depositions  arrange  themselves  confomiably 
to  the  structure  of  the  organ.  This  subject  will  be  more 
fully  developeil  in  the  chapter  on  Tubera.  A  preparation  of 
the  specimen  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr,  Hewett,  late  phy- 
sician to  St.  George's  Hospital. 
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when  lacerated,  the  granules  being  larger  when  tlie  white 
substance  is  hypertroplmus,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
Fig,  89*- — A  flal>by,  granulatefi  liver,  of  dim-red  colour.  The 
granulations  from  a  to  A  are  rendered  prominent  by  pressure 
beneath :  from  b  to  c  they  He  flat,  the  jiressure  being  re- 
moved.    (Vide  p.  111.) 

C<is€, — A  female  in  the  St  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  set.  60, 
extremely  corpulent,  who  died  of  hemiplegia  on  the  left 
side. 

Sectio. — The  middle  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  was  softened, 
and  of  a  more  nrnddy-yellow  colour  than  natural,  liy 
shght  pressure  it  was  resolved  into  a  pulp.  Much  con- 
gestion of  the  sinuses.  Heart  w^as  softened  and  veiy 
lacerable.  Tlie  lining  membrane  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  muscular  substance  were  stained  of  the  deep,  rich 
violet  colour  repret^ented  in  Fig,  60,  Liver  was  about 
one 'third  smaller  than  natural,  and  of  the  same  structure 
throughout.  Its  consistence  was  flabby,  and  its  surface 
was  paiiially  puckered,  especially  around  a  thickened, 
fibro-cartilaginous  portion  of  the  peritoneal  coat. 

The  nutrition  of  the  body  was  not  impaired  by  the  state 
of  the  liver.  Could  this  be  referable  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  organ  was  not  indurated,  and  consequently  the 
circulation  through  it  was  free,  as  denoted  by  the  red 
colour  ?  The  case  is  well  calculated  to  show^  tliat  the 
granulations  j>erfonn  vicariously  the  function  of  the  white 
or  secreting  substance,  w4iich  they  have  supplanted ; 
whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  tliey  are  allied  to  that 
substance  in  their  natiire. 

Fig.  90. — Tubera,  soft,  and  of  the  encephaloid  character.  At 
i  they  are  incipient  and  very  small,  being  distinguishable 
from  granules  of  the  white  substance  only  by  their  blnish 
translucency.  At  ^  is  a  congeries  of  recent  lobules,  bluish, 
and  rather  soft :  at /the  same  are  seen,  but  more  udViUiced, 
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'JF7g^.  93. — An  old  tuber  of  the  liver,  of  the  hard  variety.  It  is 
stained  of  a  dim  red  colour  by  extra vasated  blood,  and  is 
speckled  and  mottled  by  darker  clots  collecting  in  its  various 
depressions*  The  liver  presented  a  great  number  of  tubera 
in  various  stages  of  decay  and  disorganization,  one  of  which 
is  represented  in  Fig.  96* 

Fig*  94. — Cancerous  tubera  of  the  liver  occupying  individual 
acini,  which  coalescing,  as  at  i,  form  larger  compact  masses, 
as  a. 

Case, — Benjamin  Berkins,  cet  55,  latterly  a  cab-driver,  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  was  admitted  into  the  St  ]\Iarj  lebone 
Infirmary,  Jan.  18,  1833,  with  symptoms  of  bronchitis  and 
peritonitis,  under  the  latter  of  which  he  had  laboured  for 
about  three  weeks.  For  a  long  period  previously  he  had 
been  subject  to  antlnna. 

A  large,  hard  and  irn^gular,  but  not  knotty  tumour  (the 
liver),  was  felt  to  occupy  the  epigastric  and  right  hypo- 
chondriac regions,  and  to  descend  below  the  umbilicus, 
wdiere  the  finger  could  be  passed  under  its  margin.  The 
epigastrium  was  very  tender  on  ]>ressnre.  P.  110,  rather 
hard  ;  nausea  and  vomiting,  skin  hot  and  clammy,  ema- 
ciation, face  flushed  and  bilious ;  much  anxiety.  The 
abdominal  pain,  though  greatly  relieved  by  leeches  and 
fomentations,  w*as  never  entirely  subdued ;  emaeiatioa 
made  rapid  strides,  and  tlie  abdominal  tumour  appeared  to 
increase.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  pain  attacked  the 
larynx  and  trachea,   and  was   accompanied   by  dyspnoea 

•  As  the  sttmenesH  of  symptoms  exhibited  by  disease s  of  the  liver  renders 
m,wt»  less  insiructivc,  only  n  Jew  oflhf  nmre  iinpf>rlttiit  wdl  W  appendH* 
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and  aggravation  of  cough*  Antiphlogistic  and  counter- 
irritant  remedies  afforded  little  relief,  and  he  sunk  at  the 
end  of  another  week. 
Seciio. — Laryujc  injected,  but  no  apparent  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  air.  Tracheal  mucous  membrane  injected 
with  purple  blood,  and  covered  with  a  viscid,  jelly-like 
fluid.  Bronchial  mucous  membrane,  from  the  bifurca- 
tioii  of  the  trachea  to  the  smaller  bronchi,  covered  almost 
universally  with  a  soft  layer  of  yellow  fibrinous  matter, 
easily  separable  as  a  continuous  membrane  from  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  tubes,  which  was  highly  and  univer- 
sally injected  with  blood  of  a  venous  colour.  The 
smallest  tubes  and  the  air-cells  seemed  free,  but  the  latter 
were  perhaps  emphysematous. 

Liver  enormous,  being  four  or  five  times  its  natural 
size  and  weight.  It  was  universally  cranuned  vnth  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  tubera,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  single  acinus  of  the  liver,  as  delineated  in  the  Fig.,  to 
that  of  an  egg.  Some  were  hard;  others  were  much 
softer ;  all  yielded  a  creamy  fluid  on  pressure.  Tlie  mode 
of  growth  of  these  tumours  is  descril)ed  at  p.  11 9.  The 
liver  was  united  to  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen  by 
strong  adhesions,  and  when  the  false  membrane  was 
peeled  off,  the  surface  of  the  viscus  around  the  superficial 
tubera  exhibited  a  vivid  red  vascuhirity. 

Stomach, — About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  j)yloric 
orifice  was  a  fuiic;oid  excrescence  about  the  size  of  a 
bean,  and  apparently  of  the  same  nature  as  the  tubera 
the  liver.  The  nmcous  membrane  at  the  fundus  was 
softened,  and  in  parts  completely  dissolved. 

Gall-hladder  and  Great  Ducts  healthy :  bile  apparently 
natural. 

Kidneys  and  Spleen  healthy. 
Fig.  95. — Tubera  coalescing  and  forming  one  large  mass,   the 
interior  of  which  is  displayed  by  the  section  a.     The  exterior 
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A,  b,  presents  many  irregular  elevations.     Numerous  tumours 
existed  throughout  the  organ.     The  intermediate  hepatic 

substance  was  healthy. 

Fig'  96.^ — An  old  hard  tuber  in  progress  of  disorganization.  Its 
colour  is  a  dirty  brownish*yellow,  stained  in  parts  with  dim 
red.  It  had  become  lacerahie  or  rotten,  and  its  cavity  con- 
tained a  pulpy  reddish  fluid.  Its  areolar  and  radiating 
structure  has  entirely  disappeared. 

Fig,  97. — A  tuber  of  the  hard  variety,  on  the  decline.  The 
milky  fluid,  and  with  it  the  reticulated  areolar  structure, 
have  disappeared  from  the  centre^  leaving  tiie  yellow  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  disposed  in  radiating  lines.  These  changes 
have  not  yet  taken  place  at  the  circumference. 

Fig.  98,  A  large  biliary  calculus,  from  the  ductus  hepaticus.  It  is 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  smaller  ones,  the  facets  of  which 
are  agglutinated  together  by  indurated  mucus.  The  sur- 
face is  ruggfed,  and  the  colour  is  a  greenish-black. 

Fig,  99, — Hard  tubera  at  the  suiface  of  the  liver,  exhibiting  the 

central   depression    and    the    radiating    vascularity.       The 
hepatic  parenchyma  is  highly  congested,  but  healthy. 

Ftg.  100* — Biliary  calculi  of  various  sizes  from  the  ducts  of  the 
same  sulyect  as  Fig.  98. 

Fig,  10  h — Calculi  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  in  the  ductus  com- 
munis  choledochus.     Their  exterior   is   soft  and  soluble  : 
whence  the  yellow  stain  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
duct.     The  lowest  calculus  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  duct,  and 
just  passing  into  the  duodenum. 
Ca.se. — An   old  woman  in  the  Marylebone   Infirmary.     The 
liver    presented   the    nutmeg   degeneration.       Near   the 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  was  a  fungoid  carcinomatous 
tumour^   as    large   as   a  duck's  egg.     Its  exterior  was 
sloughy,  and  of  a  dirty  green  and  coffee- ground  colour  :  its 
interior  consisted  of  pale  bltnsh  fibro-cellular  structure. 

An  ulcerating  cancer  occupied  the  pylorus. 
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Fig.  102. — Cakuli  in  the  gall-bladder.  Their  exterior,  while 
tmisit  is  uf  a  brilliant  and  highly  polished  black.  Their  in- 
terior is  brown.  Each  has  several  lacetSj  occasioned  by 
contact  and  compression.  The  mucous  membrane  of  tha 
gall-bladder  is  stained  with  bile  of  a  rich  orange  colour. 

Cm^e  same  um  Fig.  101.  It  is  thus  seen  that  black  and 
brown  calculi  may  co-exist,  and  that  the  brown  may 
acquire  a  coat  of  black. 

Fig.  103. — All  extravasation  of  blood,  b,  into  the  parenchyma  of 
the  liver;  at  a^  a  large  coagulum  is  undergoing  a  kind 
of  cMicephaloid  transformation.  (From  the  Collection  of 
Professor  Alison  of  Edinburgh.) 

Fig,  104, — The  acini,  or  white  substance  of  the  liver  displayed 
with  Hingular  and  unusual  distinctness :  from  a  case  in 
which  the  vena  portte  was  plugged  with  coagula  and 
fibrinous  concretions.  (Vid.  Fig.  110  and  Case.)  The  acini 
were  very  small,  pale,  and  collapsed,  as  if  they  had  lost 
a  portion  of  their  supply  of  blood,  thus  allowing  the  red 
siil)stancc,  which  occupied  a  preternatural  space,  to  encroacli 
ujH)!!  and  c()inj)ress  tlunn.  Can  it  be  inferred  from  this 
api)carancc,  in  connexion  with  the  obstructed  circulation 
throu«;li  the  vena  porta%  that  the  principal  part  of  the  portal 
bl(K)d  is  distril)ute(l  to  the  acini  ? 

Fi^,  105. — A  section  of  the  same  liver  as  Fig.  104,  but  perpen- 
dicular to  tlie  surface  there  represented.  It  displays  the 
elongated  form  of  the  acini  when  divided  in  this  direction. 
Small  puucta,  or  depressions  in  the  centre  oi  the  acini,  are 
seen  in  both  Figs. 

Fig,  10(5. — A  soft,  or  encephaloid  tuber  of  the  liver,  highly 
vascular,  and  intiltrated  with  extravasated  blood,  whence  its 
deep  red  Ci>lour.  The  tumours,  //,  cou>i>t  of  iibrine  ^A  the 
blood,  from  which  tlie  colouriug  matter  has  been  absorbed. 
Tliey  are  hrn\,  but  triable,  like  mature  tubercles,  and  app^nir 
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to  he   ill  progress  of  organization.     The  substance  of  the 
liver,  c,  is  very  pale  and  flabby. 

Vascular  and  ha^morrhagic  tubera,  similar  to  this,  are 
very  rare.  An  exanniiation  of  many  hundred  livers  has 
only  supplied  me  with  the  present  case, 

^FisT'  107.^ — Greasy  degeneration  of  the  liver.  It  is  of  a  pale 
yellowish  grey  colour,  atid  much  softened.  The  distinction 
between  the  red  and  white  substances  is  lost,  the  appearance 
of  the  texture  being  almost  homogeneous. 

Fig.  108- — Serous  cysts  of  the  liver,  Tlie  one  a,  denuded  of  its 
peritoneal  coat,  and  containing  a  ch\ar  amber- tinted  fluid,  is 
almost  as  transparent  as  water.  The  empty  cyst,  b,  dis- 
plays a  depression  in  the  liver  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  The  base  is  reticulated  with  prominent  filaments  of 
cellular  tissue,  c,  shows  the  thinness  of  the  cyst  and  perito- 
neum united*     The  tumours  produced  no  symptoms. 

Fig.  109. — An  external  view  of  melanosis  of  the  liver.  Some 
of  the  tumours  were  slightly  promineut.  Both  the  red  and 
the  wlute  substances  were  intiltrated  by  the  black  matter. 

Fig.  110,^ — Fibrinous  concretions,  originally  coagula,  in  the 
vena  portee.  In  the  branch  a,  a  deep  red  coagulum  is  seen 
gradually  undergoing  transformation  into  a  pale  concretion. 
The  largest  concretion  is  externally  streaked  and  stained 
with  blood ;  but  inmiediately  beneath  a  thin  film  investing 
its  suriace,  the  coloui*  is  perfectly  pale.  Nearly  all  the 
masses  have  made  greater  or  less  advances  towLmls  suppura- 
tion, and  some  contain  liquid  pus  in  their  interior.  In 
general  they  float  loose  in  the  vessel,  and  loilge  in  the 
orifices  of  the  ramifications.  A  few  only,  which  appear 
to  have  remained  fixed  in  the  spot  where  they  vvere  originally 
formed,  as  a,  adhere  very  slightly  to  the  vessel  by  extremely 
delicate  cellular  filaments,  but  no  where  do  the  coats  of  the 
veins  present  appreciable  vestiges  of  phlebitis. 
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Case.-^A  female,  set.  30,  at  the  St,  Marylebone  Inlirnmry, 
For  several  years  she  had  been  delicate  and  hysterical, 
and  during  a  residence  of  eighteen  months  in  the  In- 
firmarj^  she  was  subject  to  violent  abdominal  pains  of 
a  nervous  character,  became  thin^  exceedingly  exsan- 
guine, and  finally  so  feeble  as  to  be  incapable  of  leaving 
her  bed.  In  this  condition  she  first  came  under  my 
care  affected  with  recent  symptoms  of  crural  phlebitis. 
The  prompt  employment  of  leeches,  fomentations,  ape* 
rients,  and  mercury,  relieved  the  local  pain  and  cord-like 
hardness  of  the  vein  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  days. 
During  the  following  week  she  slightly  improved,  but 
then  fell  into  a  sinking  state,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
pulse  of  130  to  HO,  clammy  perspirations,  intense  head- 
ache, and  intellectual  torpor,  with  slight  delirium*  In 
this  state  she  continued,  unrelieved  by  ammonia,  cam- 
plior,  wine,  &c.,  for  a  week,  when  she  expired, 

Sectio. — The  left  external  iliac  and  femoral  vein  con- 
tained^ over  an  extent  of  six  inches,  a  series  of  concre- 
tions exactly  similar  to  the  large  one  in  the  Fig,  They 
were  slightly  adherent  by  cellular  filaments,  and  the 
internal  surface  of  the  vessel  was  a  little  roughened  at  the 
points  of  adhesion.  Similar  concretions,  but  in  general 
loose,  were  found  not  only  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
vena  poita?^  but  in  the  mesenteric,  renal,  and  splenic 
veins,  in  the  great  sinuses  of  the  brain,  the  vena  azugos, 
and  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  no  organ  was  circum- 
scribed inrtanmiation  (capillary  phlebitis)  found^  except  in 
the  lungs,  where  it  formed  several  masses  of  dim  red 
hepatization  passing  into  suppuration. 

Remarks. — The  most  renuirkable  feature  in  this  case  was, 
that  concretions  should  have  existed  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  venous  system  without  being  accompanied  by  numerous 
visceral  abscesses »     Is  this  to  be  ascribed  to  a  less  degree 
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of  contamination  of  Ihe  blood — a  degree  sufficient  to  cause 
its  coagulation  without  being  able  to  occasion  inflamma- 
tion ?  Further  tacts  are  necessary  to  answer  tUs  question. 

111. — Dark  green  gall-stones  in  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
probably  formed  eitlier  in  the  acini  or  in  the  biliary  radicles 
springing  from  them.  They  are  surrounded  by  dense  cysts 
of  a  paler  colour* 

112, — Hypertrophy  of  the  red  substance  of  the  liver.*  I 
imagine  this  remarkable  and  rare  form  of  disease  to 
constitute  what  Andral  alludes  to  in  the  following  terms  ; 
— '*  The  red  substance  is  susceptible  of  a  very  remarkable 
kind  of  hypertrophy,  which  produces  in  the  interior  of  the 
liver  small,  hard,  red  masses,  that  are  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  parenchyma  by  their  greater  consistence  and 
deeper  colour/'     (Path.  Anat*  iL  p.  687*) 

In  the  present  case  the  red  masses  were  of  various  sizes, 
and  yiekled,  on  pressure,  an  aljundant  exudation  of  blood, 
while  the  intermediate  parts  were  urmsually  pale  and  exsan- 
guine, as  if  the  circulation  through  them  had  been  inter- 
cepted  by  the  pressme  of  the  red  tumours.  On  close  in- 
spection,  particuhirly  with  an  ordinary  lens,  it  was  easy 
to  discern  that  tlie  tumours  consisted  of  jmrtions  of  the  red 
substance  in  the  state  of  hypertrophy  ;  and  that  the  intervals 
were  composed,  partly  of  the  white  substance  or  acini,  flat- 
tened and  elongated  by  compression,  yet  still  displaying 
their  central  puncta ;  and  partly  of  a  proportion  of  the  red 
substance  wliich  had  not  undergone  hj-pei-tropliy,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  become  pale,  and,  perhaps,  atroplious,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  encroachment  of  the  red  tumours.  The 
substance  of  the  liver  was  very  firm,  but  more  friable  than 
natural.     (For  the  case,  see  Fig.  113.) 


*  This  Fi*r.  should  follow  Fi^.  85;  but  as  the  case  occurred  to  me  subse- 
queat  to  ihe  pybhcaiion  of  F\g.  85,  I  am  under  the  Decessity  of  introducing  ii 

here. 
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F^*  1 13. — A  magnifieil  tinr  gf  tk  sajBe  disease  ai  Fig.  1 12. 

CuM€. — ^A  giri,  kL  mbo^  8,  of  a  ^tntmoitsbalift  and  eoiiforEciatioti^ 
iti  tlie  St  Mmryleboiie  IitfifmaiT.  For  maov  months  she 
bad  beeii  imder  tlw  csrc  of  iht  coUeague,  >f  r.  Stafford,  for 
an  abtccaa  in  Ae  grobi-  Wben  transferred  lo  me,  tbe 
ahfleess  vaa  ckised,  bul  she  laboured  tinder  excessive 
amtes»  and  coQMderable  cedeina  p^mo;  the  face  was 
pale  add  leucophJegmatiCf  uiine  rather  scanty,  bowels 
regular,  appetite  tolerably  good.  Tbe  lirer  was  felt  to  be 
eolargedp 

\'ariou5  combinatioiifi  of  mercury,  purgatires,  and 
diuretics  &uled  to  make  any  impression  on  the  ascites, 
though  they  repeatedly  remoTed  the  oedema.  At  the  ex« 
piratioo  of  six  months  the  abscess  re-opened,  and  in  three 
months  more  she  died. 

Secih- — The  abdominal  cavity  was  filled  with  clear  serum; 
the  liver  was  more  than  twice  its  natural  size,  and  univer- 
sally diseased  in  the  manner  delineated;    the  inguinal 
abscess  was  deep,  but  did  not  reach  the  loins. 
Fffr,  114. — Biliaiy  cysts  and  indurations,  reseniljling  tubercles, 
resulting,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  from  inflammation  of  the 
biliary  ducts.     Some   of  the  cysts,  c,  consisted  of  a  single 
pouch ;    others  presented   several.     The  walls  of  the  cysts 
were  thick  and  dense,   and  their  cavities  were   filled    with 
inspissated    bile    or   biliary    concretions.      The   indurations 
were  either  isolated,  as  i,  or  agglomerated,  as  a :   they  ^vere 
extremely  dense,  and  were  sui)posed  by  Cruveilhier  to  ])e 
formed   by  the   obliteration    of  cysts.      (This  and  the  fol- 
lowing Fig.  are  imitations  from  Cruveilhier.) 

Flf(.  lir>. — Biliary  cysts,  similar  to  those  in  Fig.  114,  but 
larger.  They  elevate  the  surface  of  the  liver,  as  at  (/,  and 
their  interior  is  deeply  stained  with  bile. 
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Fig.  116. — Capilliform  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  from 
a  to  i ;  diffuse  redness  from  6  to  c.  From  the  duodenum. 
The  valvulae  conniventes  are  of  a  deeper  red. 

Case, — Gastro-enteritis,  presenting  the  ordinary  symptoms. 

Fig,  117, — ^Redness  in  patches,  seated  in  the  stomaeli.  Other 
patches  pervaded  the  greater  part  of  the  organ,  and  were 
attendee!  with  softening,  tliickening,  elevation  and  niorl>id 
facility  of  detacliing  the  nuicous  membrane. 

Case. — Intense  gastro-enteritis  in  a  female  set.  50.     Constant 
vomiting;  pulse  140. 

Fig*  118. — Biffuse  redness  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  excited 
by  arsenic.     It  is  of  great  intensity >  and  presents  spots  of  a 
deeper  colour*  mostly  occasioned  by  extravasation  of  blood 
upou  and  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.     It  is  probable 
tliat  adherent  particles  of  the  poison  gave  rise  to  these  ex- 
travasations by  forming  nuclei  of  vehement  inflanmiation. 
In    the  centre   are  muddy-green  gangrenous    sloughs,    i, 
from  which  flaps,  a,  in  a  rather  less  disorganized  state,  are 
reflected  back.     There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
flaps  were  torn  up  by  the  stomach-pump,  and  that  the  other 
black  and  greenish  spots,  e,  were  occasioned  by  the  same 
cause. 
Case, — A  young  woman  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who, 
in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of 
arsenic*     Several  hours  elapsed  before  the  stomach-pump 
could  be  employed,  and  she  died  soon  %vithout  having 
experienced  much  relief. 
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very  common  in  the  vicinity  of  old  ulcers,  and  in  chronic 
inflammation  in  general. 

Fig.  124. — A  brilliant  reddish-black  colour  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  ileum,  from  hyperaeniia  connected  with  pro- 
tracted diarrhcea.  The  membrane  was  not  softened.  The 
blackness  is  seated  mainly  in  the  villi*  which  are  aptly 
represented  by  the  grain  of  the  lithography.  The  intestine 
is  stretched  on  a  wliite  plate,  which  tWows  out  the  brilliance 
of  the  red ;  when  doubled  on  itself,  it  has  a  unifonn  mul- 
berrj-black  aspect. 

Fig.  125. — Red-brown  colour,  running  almost  into  black,  at  the 
head  of  tlie  colon,  resulting  from  gangrene  following  acute 
inflammation.  The  mucous  membrane  is  softened  at  the 
side  a^  and  is  an  almost  disorganized  pulp  at  b.  The  next 
Fig.  is  from  the  same  subject. 

F^g.  126, — Black  gangrene  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  half  of  tlie  colon,  Tht  membrane  is  completely  dis* 
organized,  and*  forms  a  thin  pulp*  The  hktckness  extends 
to  the  muscular  coat ;  the  exterior  is  livid  and  greenish ; 
the  fetor  is  extreme. 

Case. — Acute  dysentery   of  extreme   severity   and   rapidity. 
(La  Charity.) 

f^ig.  127. — A  livid-red  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ileum,  from  chronic  inflammation  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
ulcers* 

F%g,  128, — A  pure  marbled -brown  colour,  a,  of  the  rectum,  re- 
sulting from  chronic  inflammution  below  a  stricture.  All 
the  intestinal  coats  were  hypertrophous.  c  is  the  peri- 
toneum; i,  i  and  rf  are  hypertrophous  cellular  and  adipose 
tissues  beneath  it.  e  is  hypertrophous  sub-nmcous  cellular 
tissue. 

Fig.  129. — Slate-colour  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  chronic 
inrtaminatiuu  in  the  vicinity  of  old  ulcers  of  the  ileum* 
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murmur  of  the  left  lung,  witli  slight  pain  in  the  side 
affected ;  little  cough  and  no  expectoration ;  little  fever. 
His  history,  which  dated  several  weeks  back^  was  that 
of  pleurisy.  In  the  course  of  two  months^  by  the  use 
of  repeated  slight  vesications  of  the  side,  a  little  hlue 
pill  and  a  light  diet,  he  completely  recovered  the  use  of 
the  lung,  and  was  ordered  a  moderate  quantity  of  animal 
food  and  porter  daily^  with  great  benefit  to  his  general 
health  and  strength.  In  a  month  his  appetite  completely 
failed  rather  suddenly;  he  complained  of  weight  at  the 
stomachy  with  loathing  of  food,  and  gradually  sunk  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  without  complaining  of  any  other 
gymptom, 

Secth. — Left  lung  universally  soft  and  permeable,  but  rather 
flaccid,  as  seen  after  recent  compression  by  fluid.  Adhe- 
sions of  the  pleurae.  Only  two  or  three  ounces  of  serum 
in  the  cavi^.  Stomach  as  delineated^  the  deficiency 
of  the  mucous  membrane  being  almost  universaU 

f'ig.  134. — Softening  of  the  stomach  in  small,  pale-red,  circular 

patches,  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  membrane. 

Fig.  135. — Similar  softened  })atches  to  the  preceding,  but  wliiter 
than  the  surrounding  membrane.  They  are,  in  many  cases, 
the  cause  of  the  perforations  called  spontaneous. 
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Figs.  136  to  140,  inclusive,  are  taken  from  tlie  8aiiie  case, 
and  represent  portions  of  the  lower  tliird  of  the  ileum, 
affected  witli  infianmiatory  enlargement  of  the  isolated 
glands,  and  of  the  patches  of  Peyer,  with  ulceration  of  the 
latter.  The  disease  being  of  seven  weeks'  duration,  the 
redness  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  and  what 
remains,  presents  the  dim,  brownish  cast  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. It  exists  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  glands, 
and  along  the  tracts  of  great  veins,  as  at  c,  Fig.  137. 
Many  of  the  isolated  glands  have  become  perfectly  pak\  as 
e,  Figs.  130  and  138 ;  and  they  are  in  a  state,  not  of  mere 
tumefaction,  but  of  actual  hypertrophy. 

The  patches  of  Peyer  are  ulcerated,  and  some  of  the  most 
advanced,  as  Fig,  136,  a,  are  nmch  eaten  down  at  the  edges; 
while,  in  the  more  recent,  tlie  edges  remain  high,  as  a  and 
i.  Figs.  137  and  138,  Blood  oozed  fruin  them  on  pressure. 
They  were  partially  covered  by  yellowish  eschars  of  con- 
crete pus ;  and,  on  peeling  these  off,  two  black,  gangrenous 
sloughs  were  fomid  at  d.  Fig.  136,  and  h,  139,  penetrating 
down  to  the  peritoneum. 

In  Fig;  140,  of  which  the  end  d  was  bounded  by  the 
ciecal  valve,  the  isolated  glands,  a,  a,  are  remarkably  nu- 
merous and  closely  set.  c,  are  very  small  patches  of 
Peyer. 

Case. — Typhus   (fievrc  grave),   from    the   clinical   wards   of 
M.  Chomeh 

A   baker,   aet.  20,  of  middle   size,   after  leaving  the 
country,  had  been  resident  in  Paris  four  months,     Imme- 
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diately  on  his  arrival  in  that  capital  he  was  attacked  with 
diarrhoea,  which  lasted  eight  days*  During  the  two  sue- 
ceeding  months  he  was  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
relapsCj  of  which  he  gives  a  confused  account.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  heing  seven  weeks  before  his 
admission  into  La  Charitfe,  he  was  seized  with  his  present 
attack. 

It  commenced  with  a  cold,  whichj  in  a  week,  was  fol- 
loTved  by  diarrhoea,  protlucing  five  or  six  liquid  evacua- 
tions per  day*  They  were  immediately  excited  by  any 
ingesta,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  leave  work. 

State  on  Admumon. — Face  pale  ;  physiognomy  more 
dejected  than  in  mere  diarrhcea ;  some  emaciation.  He 
can  raise  himself  to  the  sitting  posture  with  tolerable 
ease,  but  cannot  walk.  Only  three  evacuations  during 
the  last  three  days ;  but  five  or  six  liquid  ones  on  all  the 
days  preceding.  Abdomen  a  little  tympanitic,  but  not 
painful  on  pressure.  No  nausea  or  vomiting.  Cough 
has  greatly  diminished  during  the  last  three  weeks. 
Mucous  sputa,  stained  with  a  few  streaks  of  l^lood. 
Epistaxis.  Tongue  dry,  and  red  at  the  point ;  pulse  108, 
hard,  but  compressible ;  respirations  44 ;  no  liead-uche 
nor  giddiness,  &c.,  but  he  scarcely  sleeps  at  all,  and  his 
thoughts  ramble  much  on  the  sul)ject  of  his  country. 

Resonance  of  the  chest,  good;  sibilant  rale  tlirougliout, 
and  resj)iratory  murnun-  feeble  ;  crepitant  mucous  rale 
above  the  right  breast. 

Has  not  undergone  any  treatment.^" 

(14tli.  Violet  syruj)  of  gmn,  iii  j)ots.  Gummy  j)otion. 
Emollient  fomentations  on  the  abdomen.  Leeches  xx  to 
the  anus.) 

15th.  Delirium  since  last  niglit,  violent  this  morning  ; 


* 


As  this  case  afTords  a  c^ood  exemplification  of  the  French  treatment  of 


fievre  grave,  I  give  it  in  lull,  as  1  took  it,  from  the  dictation  of  M.  Chomel. 
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inereused  paleness;  more  stupor  in  the  physiognomy; 
eyes  almost  motionless;  articulation  more  difficult;  P.  124, 
less  hard ;  resp.  38 ;  tongue  dry,  and  brown  in  the 
centie  ;  black  crusts  on  the  teeth  and  lips ;  urine  and 
ikces  passed  involuntarily  :  urine  lateritious  ;  abdomen 
highly  tjmpanitic  ;  little  cough ;  auscultation  the  same. 

(Continue  the  syrup,  potion,  and  fomentations*  Solution 
of  syrup  of  mallows,  i  pot*  Half-lavement  of  linseed. 
Two  blisters  on  the  legs.) 

16th.  Remarkable  stupor  of  the  physiognomy ;  features 
collapsed  and  immoveable ;  complexion  cadaveric  ;  mouth 
open  ;  conjunctiva?  injected ;  has  passed  from  xv  to  %x 
ounces  of  blood  with  the  faeces;  P.  136,  small,  unequal, 
and  irregular ;  resp.  46,  laborious ;  more  confusion  of 
ideas  than  yesterday  ;   other  symptoms  the  same. 

(Add  XX  drops  of  muriatic  acid  to  the  violet  syrup  of 
gum ;  Extr.  of  cinchona  5i,  to  the  gummy  potion ;  and 
camphor  3i,  to  the  half-lavement  of  linseed.  Solution  of 
syrup  of  currants,  ii  pots.  Chamomile  fomentations  on 
the  abdomen.) 

17th.  Physiognomy  worse  ;  eyes  haggard  and  devoid  of 
expression ;  convulsive  twitching  of  the  eyebrows,  and 
jactitation  of  the  arms ;  five  or  six  bloody,  fetid  dejec- 
tions, in  bed;  P.  148;  R,  54;  intellectual  faculties 
gone  ;  muttering  all  night ;  now,  almost  aphonia  ;  other 
symptoms  as  yesterday, 

(Infus.  cinchon  with  muriatic  acid,  ij  pots.  Extr. 
cinchon  5ij  with  the  gummy  potion.  Fomentation  with 
camphorated  alcohol  on  the  abdomen.  Half-lavement  of 
chamomile,  camphorated.     Omit  the  rest.) 

Died  in  the  evening. 

Seetio  36-  h.  p.  ra. — ^Little  emaciation, — Lungs.  Marked  in- 
ter-lobular  emphysema  of  the  left  lung,  at  its  base.  Good 
crepitation  elsew  here.  Bronchi  of  right  lung,  very  red  ; 
those  of  left,  rosy  in  parts.     Hearty  sound.     Blood  in  it 
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and  the  great  vessels,  is  liquid.  Stomach,  universally  rofsy. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  mamellated,  especially  at  tlie 
smaller  curvature,  and  is  slightly  thickened  and  softened, 
Diiodenumand  ileum ^  pale.  In  the  middle  tliird  of  tbe 
latter  are  seen  some  very  distinct,  yet  not  unhealthy, 
patches  of  Peyer.  A  little  lower,  the  patches  begin  to  pre- 
sent a  crimped  or  stamped  character,  (gauffrees,)  though 
pale ;  and,  on  descending,  they  become  ulcerated,  and 
exliibit  the  appearances  represented  in  the  Figs.  The 
colon  was  stained  in  several  parts  by  the  blood  which 
formed  the  enterorrhagy.  Brain  tirm,  and  speckled  w^ith 
blood. 

141.  Enlargement  of  the  isolated  mucous  glands  in  malig- 
nant cholera.  The  part  represented  is  the  duodenum,  above 
and  below  the  head  of  the  pancreas  b. 

The  glands  appear  like  mustard-seeds  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane.  Their  colour  is  an  opake^  yellowish  white ; 
and  they  easily  break  up  on  pressure. 

The  same  appearances  are  sometimes  seen  in  healthy 
children.     (See  p.  177.) 

Case. — Malignant  cholera  at  Clapham,  nearly  three  years 
before  the  general  irruption  of  the  same  disease  in  Great 
Britain.  An  old  cesspool  having  been  opened,  and  its 
contents  thrown  out  immediately  contiguous  to  the  play- 
ground of  a  boys'  school,  twenty-two  boys  were,  within 
two  days,  attacked  with  the  disease. — Symptmiu,  Most 
alarming  vomiting  and  purging,  with  prostration  appear- 
ing, in  many,  to  threaten  instant  death.  Stools  for 
the  most  part  pale,  consisting  of  mucus  and  muco- puru- 
lent matter,  slightly  streaked  with  scarlet  blood.  Matter 
vomited  was,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  colourless  and 
inoflorous.  P,,  in  the  early  stages  of  collapse,  w^as  very 
fre<juent,  but  scarcely  percej>tible.  Skin  cold  and  clammy. 
In  a  few,  it  was,  for  a  short  time,  hot,  with  flushing  in  th^ 
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ftice.  III  sDine,  slight  tenderness  and  tension  of  the 
abdomen  existed,  but  no  pain  was  complained  of  beyond 
griping  before  the  stools.  Twitching,  rather  than  cramp, 
of  tlie  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  stage 
of  collapse  was,  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  succeeded, 
under  the  use  of  stimulants,  by  a  stage  of  warmtli,  gentle 
moisture,  and  general  re-action.  My  Iriend  Dr.  P.  M. 
Latham  J  (who,  with  Dr,  Chambers  and  Rlr*  Pearson,  was 
in  attendance,)  on  seeing  thirty  children  affected  with  the 
epidemic  cholera  in  February,  1832,  under  my  care  at  the 
St.  Marylebone  Infirmaiy,  stated  that,  **  from  the  identity 
of  the  symptoms,  he  could  have  iinagined  himself  to  be 
again  in  the  nndst  of  the  scene  at  the  boys'  school/' 

Treatment, — Brandy  and  other  stimulants  with  opium  during 
collapse.  Leeches  to  the  heads  of  a  few  during  re-action. 
Mustard  poultices  on  the  abdomen-  Eoemata ;  after- 
wards, full  doses  of  calomel  and  opium. 

Two  died  within  twenty-five  hours  ;  the  rest  recovered 
in  the  course  of  a  week. 

Seciio  of  one. — ^Exterior  of  the  viscera  apparently  naluraL 
Stomach  healthy.  Duodenum  as  represented  in  Fig.  141, 
(the  specimen  being  obligingly  given  to  me  by  Dr,  Cham- 
bers.) Jejunum  exhibited  few  isolated  glands  at  its 
upper  part,  but  more  below ;  while  the  ileum  was  univer- 
sally studded  w  ith  them ;  and  also  with  patches  of  Peyer, 
somewhat  enlarged.  No  glands  were  found  in  the  great 
intestine ;  but  its  mucous  membrane  was»  throughout^ 
uniformlif  congested,  pulpy,  and  very  easily  separable 
from  the  subjacent  tissue.  (In  the  other  fatal  case  which 
was  examined,  the  isolated  glands  of  the  ascending  and 
transverse  colon  were  universally  enlarged,  giving  the 
whole  interior  an  appearance  of  tuberculation.)  Contents 
of  the  boivels  were  nearly  colourless,  and  had  no  faeculent^ 
or  any  other  peculiar  mlour. 
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Remarks, — Iii  tlie  Med.  Gaz.  March  1832,  I  have  given  the 
dissections  of  one  child  that  died,  out  of  the  tluity-one 
cases  in  the  St.  Maryleboiie  lufinnarj',  and  also  of  some 
otliers.  The  identity  of  the  symptoms  and  postinortetn 
appearances  with  those  of  the  present  case,  proves,  if 
other  proof  were  wanting,  that  the  malignant  cholera 
existed  in  England  before  1832,  and  was  not  necessarily 
an  importation  from  India. 

Fig,  142. — Inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  mncous  glands  of 
the  colon,  near  the  caput  c^cum.  The  redness  has  almost 
disappeared,  the  disease  having  subsisted  upwards  of  six 

weeks. 

Case. — ^The  patient,  in  the  clinical  wards  of  M.  Chomel,  bad 
been  aiFected  with  chionic  enteritis  for  fortj^  days,  when 
she  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  acute  peritonitis,  conse- 
quent on  perforation  of  the  intestines.  This  originated  in 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  glands,  which  had  proceeded  to  a 
remarkable  extent  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  colon.  The 
state  will  be  exliibited  in  a  subsequent  plate. 

Fig.  143. — Green  discoloration  of  the  mucous  glands  of  tlie 
coh»n  in  a  child.  The  glands  are  not  appreciably  enlarged. 
From  the  same  case  as  the  next. 

Fig,  144. — Isolated  glands  of  the  duodenum,  b,  immediately 
below  the  pylorus,  a,  enlarged  by  inflanmiation.  At  e, 
those  of  the  valvulse  conniventes  only,  are  enlarged,  and 
their  orifices  are  stained  green. 

Case, — A  cachectic  child,  eet.  3^  at  the  Hopital  des  Enfans, 
My  notes  of  this  case  are  defective ;  but  I  believe  that 
the  patient  died  worn  out  by  infantile  remittent  fever. 

Fig,  145. — Inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  mucous  glands  of 
the  stomach.  The  central  orifices  are  remarkably  expanded, 
and  present  the  appearance  of  ulcers.  The  redness  results 
from  intense  acute  inflanmiation. 
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Case^ — A  female  in  the  Edinburgli  Infirmary  set.  50,  emaciated. 
She  had  vomiting  of  all  ingesta ;  thirst ;  heat  of  skin, 
with  flushing  of  the  face ;  great  tenderness  of  the  epigas- 
trium ;  P,  very  smaU,  quick,  and  weak ;  great  anxiety 
of  countenance.     Died  in  two  days  after  admission. 

Sectio. — Stomach  inflamed^  and  its  glands  enlarged,  as  here 
delineated.  Its  walls  were  thickened  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  by  scirrhus.  The  great  extremity, 
where  adherent  to  the  spleen,  had  mortified,  and  sloughed 
completely  through  to  tins  organ. 

fig,  146. — ^A  patch  of  Peyer,  greatly  enlarged  by  acute  inflam- 
mation, but  not  yet  ulcerated. 

JFlg*  147* — A  similar  patch  to  the  preceding,  but  advanciug  to 
ulceration,     A  little  pus  is  seen  in  the  centre. 

Case, — Typhus  fever. 

Fig.  148. — Isolated  glands  of  the  ileum  iDflamed,  enlarged,  and 
ulcerated.  The  glands,  a,  a,  a,  a,  are  inflamed  and  red ; 
those  i,  i,  i,  contain  pus  ;  in  e,  c^  the  pus  is  on  the  eve  of 
bursting  through ;  in  rf,  the  rupture  has  taken  place  ;  and 
in  €  andyi  the  ulcerated  cavities  are  exposed  to  view. 

Case, — Typhus  fever* 

Fig,  149. — Another  view  of  isolated  glands  of  th#  ileum  greatly 
enlarged,  and  ulcerated.  The  glands  a  contain  pus  ;  those 
i,  i,  have  ulcerated,  and  present  a  sloughy  interior.  The 
mucous  membrane  exhibits  inflammation  on  the  decline,  and 
passing  from  the  diffuse,  to  the  ramiform  state* 

Case. — Typhus  fever.  For  the  two  last  specimens,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Dr.  J.  Bardesley  of  Manchester, 

Fig,  loO. — Inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  mucous  glands  of 
the  valvuite  conniveutes  in  the  ileum.  Tlie  ghmds  were  of 
a  rich  yellow  colour,  and  presented  a  singularly  beautiful 
appearance.  The  intermediate  mucous  membrane  is  in- 
flamed, the  inflannnation  having  probably  been  excited  by 
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tartrate  of  antimony,  taken  for  pneumonia,  d,  is  a  consi- 
derably developed  patch  of  Peyer,  with  its  glandular  orifices 
fitained  grey.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  elevated  margin ,  e. 
Observe  that  the  valvulae  conniveotes  do  not  cross  it. 

Cusf , — A  young  man,  at  La  Charite,  in  the  clinical  words  of 
M,  Chomel,  had  acute  pain  in  the  right  breast,  cough,  mu- 
cous sputa,  rigors  folloived  by  high  lever,  and  the  crepitant 
and  mucous  rales,  Diagnoih,  Pleuro-penpneumony  and 
bronchitis.  Prognosisy  unfavourable.  He  was  bled,  ordered 
demulcent  drinks,  and  tartar  emetic  gr,  xxiv,  daily.  On 
the  second  day,  diarrhoea  was  produced,  (11  stools)  and 
an  opiate  (syrup  of  Diacode)  was,  therefore,  added  to  the 
tartrate  of  antimony.  On  the  third  day,  the  pulse  became 
irregular,  and  the  thoracic  symptoms  remained  unabated. 
On  the  fifth  day,  M,  Chomel  suspected,  from  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  P.,  that  the  inflammation  had  been  propagated 
from  the  lungs  to  the  pericardium  ;  but,  as  tlie  pra^cordial 
region  did  not  sound  dull,  he  inferred  that  there  was  not 
yet  much  effusion.  On  the  following  day,  the  irregula- 
rity and  inequality  of  the  pulse  became  extreme,  and,  on  ] 
the  day  after,  the  prsecordial  region  was  dull,  indicating 
eff'usion.  On  the  eighth  day  the  features  were  more 
collapsed.  He  had  taken  xxxvi.  grains  of  Tart,  Antim. 
Mrithout  stool  or  vomiting.     On  the  following  day  he  died. 

Seeiio. — Peripneumonic  engorgement  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the 
lungs.  Pleuritis  on  the  right.  Bronchi  red.  Heart 
and  pericardium  were  universally  covered  by  a  pale, 
canary-yellow,  false  membrane,  wliich  was  soft,  laee* 
rable,  pitted,  and  in  some  paits,  three  lines  thick.  The 
pericardium  beneath  was  of  a  bright,  spotted  scarlet.  The 
cavity  contained  eight  ounces  of  opaque  sero-purulent  fluid, 
like  sublimed  sulphur  and  water. 

Inte^iiues. — The  whole  length  of  the  ileum  presented 
more  or  less  of  the  apiH:iarance  delineated  in  the  Fig, 
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Fig,  15L— An  advanced  degree  of  the  same  afl'ectioii  as  in  the 
[)rec*edii]g  Fig.  It  will  be  more  intelligible  by  reference 
U»  the  Sectio  below, 

Cuh-e, — Dinah   Newman,  set.  20,  under  Dr.  Chambers,  at  St, 

George's  Hospital.  Swelling  and  tenderuess  of  both  amis, 
especklly  at  the  wrists  (acute  rheumatism).  Sore  throat, 
with  a  deep  ulcer  iu  the  left  tonsil,  and  dark  purple  red- 
ness of  the  posterior  fauces  (scarlatina  anginosa).  Deli- 
rium ;  anxiety;  P*  120,  small;  T,  parched  and  brown; 
skin  pungently  hot ;  B*  confined  for  two  days  ;  U.  liigh 
coloured.  The  attack  commenced  eleven  days  ago,  with 
rigors  and  sore-thruat,  followed  by  pyrexia.  It  is  ascribed 
to  cold,  but  scarlet  fever  was  in  the  liouse.  No  eruption, 
however,  had  been  observed  on  the  patient.  She  had 
beeu  thrice  bled. 

R  Hydr*  Submu.  gr.  v.  opii  gr.  i,  M.  ft.  piL  4tis.  horis, 
ad  tertiam  vicem,  sumend.  R  Haust.  senna^  statim.  On 
the  third  day,  there  was  still  nmch  paiu  and  tenderness  of 
the  limbs ;  the  stools  were  green,  and  the  tliroat  was 
easier.     She  died  in  the  evening. 

Sectio, —  TomiLs  extensively  ulcerated. 

Colon. — At  the  end  of  the  transverse  arch,  the  intes- 
tine exhibited  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  in  Fig. 
150;  namely,  lines  of  enlarged  glands,  with  open  central 
orifices,  occupied  the  edges  of  the  valvular  conniventes. 
A  little  further  back,  the  glands  were  ulcerated  ;  and,  on 
proceeding  still  luither,  the  degree  of  ulceration,  and  the 
number  of  the  glands  affected,  progressively  increased; 
until  the  disease  assumed  the  appeanince  represented  in 
the  present  Fig.  and  which  may  be  thus  described.  The 
green  paiis  a,  a,  c,  c,  &c,  are  layers  of  false  niend)rane, 
thrown  out  by  the  ulcerated  surface  beneath,  in  ridges 
corresjjonding  witli  tlie  valvulfe  conniventes ;  which 
ridges,   a   little  lower  down,  were   separate ;    but,  here, 
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they  have  partially  coalesced  by  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  false  ineoibrane  is  loose  at  its  edges,  and  over- 
laps the  scanty  remains  of  the  raucous  membrane  6,  4,  A, 
seen  between  the  ridges.  This  meml>rane  is  a  dim  red, 
passing  into  slate-colour,  and  exhibits  ramifonu  vascu- 
larity. When  the  false  membrane  is  pealed  off,  a  raw, 
ulcerated  surface  is  exposed^  the  mucous  mendirane  being 
completely  destroyed*  The  false  membrane  is  stained 
green  by  bile  in  the  feeces. 

Fig.  152. — Chronic  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  of  very  old  date. 
See  the  Secth,  below. 

Qi^e. — A  mason,  cet.  34,  under  M,  Chomel  at  La  Charitfe* 
Has  often  liad  cholic  with  diarrhoea  during  the  last  eight 
years,  the  attacks  usually  lasting  three  or  four  days.  It 
has  increased  during  the  last  year,  and  especially  during 
the  last  four  months.  Three  weeks  ago  an  attack  came 
on,  attended  with  rigors  and  headache  :  the  stools  w^ere 
watery  and  yellow.  Slight  cough  for  a  year  ;  no  perspi- 
rations, nor  hsemoptysis,  P.  not  accelerated.  Emaciation. 
Diugnoah  of  Chomel.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines, on  which  acute  has  supervened  :  probably  ulce- 
rations.    Chronic  catarrh^  and  perhaps  a  few  tubercles. 

During  ten  days,  the  diarrhoea  continued,  and  the 
emaciation  made  rapid  strides.  M»  Chomel  now  referred 
the  latter  decidedly  to  ulceration;  as  there  existed  na 
other  adequate  cause  for  it.  On  the  eleventh  day,  after 
fifteen  stools,  sudden  collapse  came  on,  and  he  died  in 
two  days  more. 

Sectio. — Lungs.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  black  pulmo- 
nary matter,  with  induration,  and  dense  tubercles  like 
cartilage,  very  similar  to  those  in  Fig.  24.  A  few  had 
small  cavities,  and  yielded  a  little  pus. 

hdeatineii. — Eight  yr  ten  ulcerations,  at  intervals  of 
abciut  as  many  inches,  occupied  the  lower  jiart  of  the 
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small  intestine,  and  the  whole  of  the  large.  They  were 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  broad  ;  many  formed  com- 
plete rings  round  the  intestine,  and  several  penetrated  to 
the  peritoiieuiii-  The  one  delineated  exhibits  the  general 
characters  of  the  others.  Its  base  is  of  a  deep  yellowish- 
green  colour,  ragged,  knotty,  and  extremely  friable  or 
rotten,  so  that  the  slightest  violence  causes  a  rupture 
through  the  intestine.  The  circumference  is  elevated  into 
irregular,  hard  knobs  of  deep  lake  colour.  The  redness 
occupieti  a  breadth  of  about  lialf  an  inch  around  most  of 
the  ulcers.  The  intermediate  portions  of  intestine  were 
either  of  a  deep,  purplisli,  uniform  red^  or  of  a  slate- 
colour — changes  resulting  from  chronic  inflammation. 

In  another  ulceration  the  peritoneum  was  destroyed, 
and  the  perforation  was  obstrncted  by  layers  of  the  green 
matter  alone,  which  consisted  of  fibrine  stained  with  bile. 
Tlie  exterior  of  the  peritoneum  presented  a  yellow  eschar, 
surrounded  by  a  deep  slate-colour. 
'Ji(*mark6\ — I  introduce  this  case  at  length,  as  being  highly 
characteristic  of  chronic  ulcerations.  Tlie  frerpient  recur- 
rence of  diarrhoea  during  a  long  period,  and  emaciation, 
not  referable  to  any  other  cause,  (particularly  if  conjoined 
with  a  red,  tense,  glistening  tongue,  like  raw  beef,)  are 
symptoms  wdiich  I  have  seldom  found  fallacious.  Great 
numbers  of  such  cases  occur  at  the  St.  Marylebone  Infir- 
mary, amongst  the  lowest  classes  of  poor,  who  are  not 
only  ill  fed  and  much  exposed,  but  are  habitually  inatten- 
tive to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 
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Fig.  1 53, — ^Ulceration  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  cokiii,  from  the  same  case  as  Fig.  142,  which  was  taken 
from  the  head  of  the  colon.  The  intestine  is  perfectly  riddled 
vvitli  small  ulcers  most  of  which  penetrate  to  the  peritoneum, 
and  a  tew  perforate  it.  Kenuiants  of  the  muscular  coat, 
o,  cp,  are  seen  traversing  the  bases  of  some*  The  mucous 
memhrane  is  exceedingly  tumid,  so  as  to  contract  the  mouths 
of  the  ulcers,  giving  them  a  narrow  angular  shape,  fi,  i,  &c. 
The  greater  part  of  the  colon  was  in  the  same  state.  The 
specimen  was  drawn  under  water.  For  Cme,  see  Fig* 
142. 

Fig,  154. — An  enlarged  and  inflamed  mesenteric  gland,  denuded 
of  its  peritoneum. 

OiA'^. — A  boy,  a»t.  14,  in  the  St.  Marjleljone  Infirmary,  af- 
fected with  typhus,  P,  130,  very  small  and  weak  ;  T.  and 
lips  covered  witli  dry,  brown  sordes;  diarrhoea;  great 
tenderness  of  abdomen  ;  collapse  of  features  ;  stupor,  from 
w  liich  he  could  scarcely  be  roused.  Ill  a  month.  Died  a 
few  hours  after  admission. 

Seciio. — The  isolated  and  aggregated  glands  of  the  lower  third 
of  the  ileum  presented  successive  grades  of  enlargement 
and  ulceration.  The  last  five  inches  of  the  ileum  were 
flecply  disorganized,  the  muscular  coat  being  partly  de- 
stroyed. Twenty  or  tliirty  mesenteric  glands,  correspond- 
ing to  the  part  diseased,  were  enlarged  to  various  sizes 
between  a  pea  and  a  filbert,  and  were  of  the  red  colour 
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represented  in  the  Fig.     The  brain,  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane and  the  great  vessels  were  congested. 

Fig.  155. — Enlarged  and  inflamed  mesenteric  glaiids,  connected 
with  acute  follicular  enteritis.  Some  are  red ;  (like  Fig* 
154 ;)  others,  fi,  being  more  advanced,  are  of  a  pinkish-yellow 
colour  int email j%  and  yield  a  blooib tinged  pus  on  pressure  ; 
others,  a,  are  still  yellower  and  more  purulent,  but  not  dis- 
organized,— Cme^  Typhus. 

Fig,  156. — Perforation  of  the  colon,  viewed  externally.  It  cor- 
responded with  a  patch  of  ulceration  similar  to  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1 52,  and  from  the  same  subject.  The  per- 
foration had  been  preceded  by  conversion  of  the  peritoneum 
into  a  dirty-yellow,  friable,  and  disorganized  matter,  as  seen 
at  «,  and  round  the  edge  of  the  aperture.  The  part  corre- 
sponding with  the  internal  ulcer  is  slate-coloured.  The  parts 
6,  A,  consist  of  adipose  matter.     For  Cme,  see  Fig.  1 52. 

Figsi,  157,  158,  159.^ — Chronic,  tubercular  enlargement  of  tlie 
mesenteric  glands.     For  particulars,  see  p.  193. 

Case, — A  scrofulous  child  in  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary, 
affected  with  tabes  mesenterica,  chronic  diarrlicea,  and 
disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane*  It  w^as 
carried  off  suddenly  by  variola. 

Fig.  160. — Tubercle,  «,  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  forming 
ulcers,  by  and  causing  a  thickened,  knotty,  and  highly  dis- 
organized state  of  the  mucous  membrane.  At  all  the  dark 
parts,  Cj  the  membrane  is  deficient. 

Case. — Ellen  Drinkwater,  in  the  St.  Marylebone  Infiniiary. 
She  had  tubercles  of  the  dura  mater,  and  of  the  lungs, 
with  chronic  dysentery,  and  finally  anasarca. 

Fig.  IfiL — Ulcers  of  the  isolated  glands  of  the  ileum,  from  cliro- 
nic  inflammation,  in  a  phthisical  subject.  The  margins 
are  rounded  and  very  callous.     Tlie  large  veins  are  con- 
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in  ike  F]g«     Tbe  bmint  Ifais  lirtiuchjiil  niem« 
^MBft  mod  Ike  grait  vwseU  were  coiigeiteil. 

f^  ;^«  — SAinrfed  Mid  iufUtned  mefenterie  glAtidi,  dmnectrd 
wilk  jmHf  iil&ciiUr  eolefitii.  Some  4ire  red ;  (like  Fi^* 
154:)  olkMv.  ft.  being  more  i4v(inced»  are  of  n  ]iiiiki«li*yellaw 
t*o)imr  iuieriuJIy,  aad  jield  a  lilixidliaged  pui  mi  preMure  ; 
iilken^,  a  un  still  yelUyirer  aod  more  puraleot,  but  not  dtii- 
iirgiuuMd. — Ca##   Typhiu. 

Fijif.  156.— >^^af<^^^^e^ktfl  ol  tkr  ooloii,  viewed  exterimlly .  Il  cor- 
respofi''  'eltli  of  ulccffalinn  cmilw  i^^  Uu^i  n*pn« 
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Aibjrei.     The  t>i  • 
JoreUen  bad  been  prr*  ^  ecBVenicxii  u^i  tUe  pfriu«L^^ 

into  a  ibrtTycIl"W\  Tmble.  aimI  dieofffamMMl  taatter,  lu  *«« 
el  4.  aod  ffeiiid  ike  edge  of  ikm  efMrtiue.    Tkc  pen  ^mre- 

ly^iA'  ffi%rm«l  ufeer  it  iUikie*<viinurefL    'f    .*  jiarl* 

'  ^        ^^  *  '*i  ^WA^e  lueMii  I      Fur  C^«  ftee  Fi^    |  J^i^ 

J^  ^ — CkMHie.  lubereukr  eidargeiHai  iif  U. 

IS  ijiwili.     Fee  p«iitioida»,  eee  p.  103. 
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gested,  and  the  smaller  vessels  exhibit  a  beautiful  ramifonn 
injection. 

Case. — Pulmouai'y  tubercular  phthisis,  attended  with  chronic 
diarrhcea*     From  the  Clinique  of  RL  ChomeL 

Fig,  162. — Rounded  zones  of  inflammation,  with  softening  of  tlie 
included  mucous  membrane,  tending  to  form  ulcers.  From 
the  upper  part  of  the  colon.     (See  p.  195.) 

F'ig^.  163  and  164, — Fig.  164  exhibits  two  ulcers,  formed  by 
detachment  of  the  softened  mucous  membrane  of  Fig.  162. 
Their  edges  are  fiat  and  sharp,  as  if  cut  out  by  a  punch ; 
and  their  bases  are  formed  by  bluish-white,  subnmcous  cel- 
lular tissue. 

Fig.  163  exhibits  the  same  disease  in  the  lower  part  of  the  co- 
lon, after  the  ulcers  have  coalesced  by  extension,  aud  foraied 
long  irregular  patches,  a,  of  denuded,  bluish- white  subnmcous 
cellular  tissue.  In  the  direction,  rf,  d  and  e,  e  run  the  lon- 
gitudinal liands  of  the  colon.     (See  p.  196,) 

Case  of  the  three  preceding  Figs.  Chronic  dysentery*  in  La 
Charite.  The  whole  colon  was  diseased,  and  its  lowest 
part  was  deeply  and  extremely  disorganized. 

Fig.  165.*^-Excoriation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  epitlie- 
lium  of  the  oesophagus,  fonning  ulcers,  c,  d.  The  pait  a  is 
submucous  cellular  tissue,  from  which  a  flap  A  has  been 
pealed  up* 

Fig.  166, — A  deep  red  patch  of  inflammation,  a,  with  numerous 
small  excoriations  of  the  nmcous  membrane,  A,  the  edges  of 
which  are  of  brighter  red.     It  is  from  the  colon. 

Case. — Acute  dysentery.  There  were  numerous  similar  patclies 
of  variable  extent. 

Fig,  167. — Acute  gastritis,  «,  ending  in  softening,  i,  gangrene, 
c\  and  sloughing  into  the  spleen,  d. 

Case, — Same  as  that  of  Fig.  145. 
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can  only  digest  tlie  smallest  quantities  of  light  food ;  heart- 
burn ;  eructation  ;  diarrhcea  as  above,  alternating  with 
constipation ;  distressing  flatulence  and  distension.  He 
went,  by  my  advice,  to  the  country,  lived  principally  on 
farinaceous  gruels  with  a  tliird  of  weak  animal  l>rotln 
took  a  light  inlusion  of  cascarilla  twice  a  day,  and  applied 
a  succession  of  mild  blisters  to  the  abdomen.  In  three  or 
four  months  he  was  convalescent,  and  had  gained  greatly 
in  bulk  and  strength.  He  was  now  induced,  while  at  sea, 
to  take  buint  brandy  as  a  preventive  against  cholera,  by 
which  the  diarrhoea  was  again  brought  on.  He  fell  into 
other  hands  in  the  country,  and  was  put  upon  a  stimnlaut 
treatment,  viz,,  animal  food,  wine,  &c.,  under  which  he  pro- 
gressively deteriorated.  He  returned  in  about  six  months 
to  London,  where,  by  a  smart  attack  of  bronchitis,  super- 
added to  his  original  complaint,  he  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
skeleton^  and  became  dropsical  and  bedridden.  After  the 
broncWtis  had  yielded,  I  pot  him  on  an  extremely  scanty, 
milk,  farinaceous  and  broth  diet,  and  prescribed  the  inf, 
cascaril.  also  lialf  a  tea-spoonful  of  Gregory's  powder  every 
other  night,  without  wliicli  tlie  abdominal  flistension  he 
come  intolerable.  On  tins  plan,  he  got  rid  of  the  dropsy 
and  diarrhoea,  and  improvefl  in  strength  and  substance. 
Subsequently,  as  he  became  impatient  and  discouraged,  it 
was  determined,  in  consultation,  to  try  a  more  nutricjous 
diet:  viz.,  rum  and  milk,  turtle,  porter,  jellies,  &c,  71ie 
diarrhoea  recurred,  and  he  finally  retrograded.  He  was 
now  sent,  early  in  spring,  to  the  country,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  mental  encouragement,  and  was  again  put 
upon  tlie  mild  diet.  Under  tliis,  he  steadily  improved, 
and,  in  a  few  months,  was  enalded  to  sail  for  a  foreign 
clime,  after  an  illness  of  more  than  two  years. 


Remwkif. — This  appears  tome  to  be  a  well -characterized  bis- 
tory  of  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  probably  above  the 
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The  paroxysm  commences  witli  flatulent  distension  of  tlie 
stomach,  which  brings  on  the  gastrodynia  and  vomiting;  and 
tJiese  symptoms  are  incessant,  until  the  flatus  is  discharged 
freely  upwards  and  dow^nwards.  The  matter  vomited 
is  a  clear,  sour  fluid,  which,  after  much  straining,  becomes 
greenish,  yellowish,  brownish,  and  of  bilious  taste.  The 
quantity  ejected  sometimes  amounts  to  two  or  three  pots 
de  cliambre  at  a  single  attack.  It  is  remarkable  that  solid 
ingesta,  though  taken  immediately  before  the  attack,  are 
never,  as  she  affirms,  expelled.  So  long  as  the  voniitijig 
continues,  she  experiences  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  in 
the  stomach. 

Cold  water  is  her  sovereign  and  sole  remedy  for  the 
|)aroxysm.  So  great  is  the  relief  derived  from  fomenting 
the  epigastrium  with  it,  that  she  never  goes  to  bed  without 
a  quantity  at  hand.  She  also  takes  copious  draughts,  which 
expel  the  flatus  downwards,  and  thus  fiuisli  the  attack. 

After  the  attack  she  requires  ibwl  in  small  quantities 
and  often.  Meat,  thus  taken,  agrees  better  than  light  focjd, 
because  the  latter  occasions  flatulence — her  greatest  enemy. 
Wine  and  fermented  liquors  excite  an  intense  buniing  pain 
in  the  stomacli,  and  immediately  cause  a  relapse. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  slight  diffuse  induration  deep 
under  the  left  hyfmcliondrium.  Decubitus  on  the  left  side 
excites  the  paroxysm;  she  is  also  uneasy  on  the  right, 
and  therefore  always  lies  on  the  back.  B.  regular  and 
evacuations  natural,  except  after  the  bilious  vomiting, 
when  they  are  almost  white :  U,  natural,  but  very 
copious  and  pale  during  the  attack :  T.  whitish,  but 
clean  ;  P.  96,  rather  w^eak ;  though  tliin  and  pale,  she  is 
not  emaciated. 

Blisters,  leeches,  stomachics,  aperients,  and  every  va- 
riety of  narcotic,  were  tried  by  Dr.  Hooper  without  per- 
manent relief;  but  for  one  three  months,  wliile  in  the 
country,  she  had  total  exemption  firom  every  symptom 
except  amenorrhcea.      Diagnosis,     Dr.   H<»oper  did  no* 
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cweged  bf  tnlwliiiril  aifipose  tissae^/.    Tlie  irotatiaD  of  tMs 
haA  M  to  hjpciUiiyhj  (miiiliwj)  of  the  muscular 
,  rf,  endiisg  in  euonnMslom  Mirrratwn^  A,  L    The  py lonia 
ti  at  /;  the  cardia  nev  k^L 

C^me^  l.f'-^A  female,  let.  50»  in  La  Charile,  wtso  had  beea  suh* 
jaet  10  womitiDg,  but  not  lo  such  an  extent  as  to  fix  the 
■tteotioti  of  ber  plifiidaiis.  This  was  the  only  charac- 
fedstic  symptom  manliest^  by  the  cancer  and  excre- 
9oence9  of  the  stomach.  On  admissioo  she  was  uniirer' 
i^ly  dropsical,  and  had  enlarged  lirer,  in  which  conditioii 
she  died, 

Secth.^-ln  addition  to  anasarca,  two  pints  of  Buid  were  fbtind 
1  in  the  ehest,  and  as  much  in  the  abdomen.  The  li¥er 
was  double  its  natural  ske,  granulated,  and  of  deep  ditigy 
yellow  colour.  The  external  tumour  and  corresponding 
cancer  of  the  stomach  were  situated  aloog  the  lesser  arch, 
and  one-third  nearer  to  the  cardiac  orifice,  at  A,  i,  than  to 
^  the  pyloric,  I  By  causing  the  approximation  of  the  two 
(jri fires,  the  flisea=^e  had   diminished  the  capacity   of  the 

}ipmafk\ — The  j^ymptoins  were  slii^ht  in  this  case,  from  the 
rircinii^Utiieti  ol  tlic'  orifices  boiJii^  exempt  Jrom  disease. 

i%isi\  ti. — A  lemalej  in  Lit  Charite,  had  au  eneephaloid  ex- 
r'rescMtire  of  the  stomach,  in  connexion  with  universal 
cancei'j  nann'ly,  iin  enormous  ulceratinir  cancer  occupying 
the  whoh*  c»l"  the  h'lt  mannna ;  axilhuy  and  subelavian 
i^huitlf^  on  berth  .sideSj  enlaryed^ — fciome  to  the  size  uf 
|iii^eons'  eifj^s  ;  liver  erowih'd  willi  eiieephaloid  tubera,  of 
all  sizeh,  iroin  a  pea  to  a  Ijillianl-halL  All  the  other 
vineera  of  the  th(jrax,  ulidomen,  and  pelvis^  without  ex* 
ee|»tiun»  contained  analoifinis  tumour.*?. 

Hvmnrk\' — It  eannot  he  dniiltled  that,  in  tiurh  a  ea^e,  the 
tuiiutui'  <»l  the  ^ttlmaeh  was  eiinet^nMis, 
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Fig.  175. — An  encephaloicl  fungus,  a,  of  the  stomach  ia  a  state 
of  gangrene,  its  surface  being  converted  into  a  dark  brown 
pulp,  exhaling  an  intolerable  fetor.  The  disorganization, 
descending  through  the  centre  of  the  lungus,  had  penetrated 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  reached  the  liver,  with  which 
the  pait  had  formed  adhesions,  b  is  the  cardiac  orifice, 
thickened,  and  in  a  state  of  dirty  green  nh^eration;  c  is 
a  section  exhiluting  the  pain  scirrhous  submucous  tissue. 
The  part  «/  is  in  a  similar  state  of  ulceration.  The  mucous 
membrane  e^  e,  is  thickened  and  of  green  and  livid  colours 
from  chronic  inflammation.  The  stomach  was  greatly  con- 
tracted and  shortened.  The  lymphatic  glands  on  its  outside 
were  enlarged  by  encephaloid  disease  to  the  size  of 
pigeons*  eggs. 

Case. — An  old  woman,  in  the  St.  Marylebone  Infimiary,  Feb. 
1832,  whose  history  I  could  not  learn. 

Fig.  176. — Hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  c,  and 
of  the  muscular  coat  rf,  e  is  the  peritoneum,  unchanged  ;  j 
is  the  sphincter  ani  ;  a  is  the  puckered  cicatrix  of  an  old 
ulceration ;  b  is  a  partial  covering  by  mucous  niendirane, 
which  was  thickened  and  pulpy  along  the  whole  sigmoid 
flexure. 

Ca^e. — Chronic  dysentery,  at  St.  George's    Hospital,  under 
Mr.  Brodie,  July,  1832. 

Fig*  177. — Stricture  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  Tin* 
cut  surfaces  a,   a,  and  b.  A,   coincide,   and  are  composed  of 
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cellular  tissue ;  e^  the  muscular  coat  traversed  by  cellular 
partitions  ;  /,  the  subperitoneal  tissue ;  g,  the  peritoneum. 

Cahe, — A  female  in  the  St.  Mai-jleboue  Infirmary,  October, 
1832.  The  whole  stomach,  which  was  not  larger  than  a 
thick  cucumber,  was  similarly  diseased;  but,  over  the 
greater  part,  the  hypertrophy  had  been  lollowed  by  a  can- 
cerous deposition  iu  the  muscular  coat  e,  taking  the  form 
of  opake  yellow  granules,  like  tubercles,  wliich  were 
softening  and  ulcerating.  The  ulceration  hail,  in  two 
points,  perforated  the  peritoneum ;  whence  fatal  peri- 
tonitis. 

Fig.  179. — Condylomata  around  the  anus.  The  blood  had 
strained  away  after  death  tmm  the  parts  a,  e»  and  accumu- 
lated in  those  i,  d,  e. 

Case^ — A  man,  set.  40,  in  St.  George's  Hosj>ital,  under  Mr, 
Brodie.  The  condylomata  commenced  live  years  before 
admission,  and  were  excited  by  the  acrid  discharge  of  an 
old  and  neglected  fistula  in  ano,  for  which  he  had  formerly 
undergone  an  operation  in  Paris.  Tlie  bowels  were  con* 
stantly  either  constipated  or  purged,  the  latter  coming  on 
when  remedies  were  used  to  remove  the  foniier*  The 
condylomata  were  somewhat  reduced  by  the  application 
of  undiluted  liquor  plumbi.  Three  weeks  before  his 
decease,  diarrlujea  and  vomiting  of  all  iugesta  super- 
vened ;  and  convulsions,  followed  by  coma,  preceded 
death. 

Fig,  180. — Areolar  gelatiniform  cancer  of  the  stomach  (from 
Cruveilhier),  6,  is  the  pylorus;  a  a,  tlie  divided  edges  of 
the  stomach, exhibiting  cells,  from  which  concrete  gelatiniform 
matter  has  partly  escaped.  At  c  the  matter  is  seen  in  the 
cells,  and  prominent.  In  the  interior  of  the  organ  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  surface  of  the  cancer  has  ulce- 
rated away;  whence  the  areolar  character  is  beautifully 
displayed  :    some  of  the  areolae  are  very   large  and  mul- 
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Abernethy  gave  the   name  of  pancreatic  sarcoma  to  tliis 
form  of  disease,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  pancreas. 

Fig,  185. — Ulcerating  cancer  of  the  mamma,  exhibiting  the  co- 
existence of  scirrhus  and  enceplialoid  in  the  same  tumour. 
The  mass  extended  from  the  axilla  to  the  nipple.  It  is 
divided  down  its  middle,  and  the  two  halves  are  expanded, 
so  as  to  display  the  fj^^*^"  interior  of  the  cavity,  the  section 
of  its  walls  a,  c,  d,  and  the  eversion  of  its  edges  y;/. 

The  highest  degree  of  induration  which  the  scirrhus  pre- 
sents is  found  at  the  part  g,  where  its  density  is  equal  to 
that  of  finii  fibro-cartilage.  It  offers  great  resistance  to  the 
scalpel,  and  grates  during  the  cut;  its  colour  is  an  opake  lilac* 
tinged  white ;  it  is  subdivided  into  considerable  lobules  by 
intersections  of  a  more  livid  colour  and  greater  vascularity p 
and  it  is  here  and  there  mottled  by  delicate  spots  of  pink  in- 
jection, /it,  /i,  is  a  second  cut  perpendicular  to  the  first, 
to  show  the  elongated  form  of  the  lobule  h  in  this  direction. 
Numerous  masses  ofadi]>ose  tissue,  i,  are  seen  intermixed 
with  the  scirrhus.  The  pait  of  the  tumour  now  described  is 
deep-seated,  and  therefore  most  under  the  influence  of 
compression. 

The  part  next  in  density  is  the  everted  edge^.y';  and  it 
presents  a  good  type  of  the  ordinary  fonn  of  scirrhus.  It  is 
pinkish,  semi-transparent,  and  granulated^ — an  appearance 
closely  resembling  the  fat  of  boiled  bacon  ;  but  it  is  much 
firmer,  and  grates  under  the  scalpel.  On  miimte  inspection, 
the  granules  (which  are  most  conspicuous  by  retlected  light) 
are  seen  to  be  formed  by  reticular  filirous  intersections. 
The  anterior  surrace  of  the  everted  edge  in  highly  vascular, 
as  seen  particularly  at  b :  at  e  it  is  ulcerated* 

At  a  (and  all  around  the  tumour  at  the  same  depth)  the 
scirrhus  begins  to  partake  of  an  encephaloid  character: 
that  is,  the  pinkness  and  semi-transparency  are  diminij^hed 
liy  an  intermixture  of  cream-like  whiteness,  and  a  creamy 
fluid  can   actually  be  expressed  from  the  part :    it  is  also 
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softer,  and  its  fibrous  intersections  are  more  vascular  than  iu 
jmrc  KdrrhuB, 

At  c,  an  iucU  deeper,  the  encephaloid  cliaracter  is  com- 
plete, llie  part  being  soft  and  wliite,  Hke  cerebral  substance* 
and  presenting,  betn^een  its  lobuleSj  the  high  vascularity 
peculiar  to  encephaloid  cancer. 

At  J,  the  disease  is  becoming  livid,  from  obstructioa  of  the 
circulation  preparatory  to  ulceration. 

The  ulcerated  ciivity  has  a  broken  lobulated  surface 
of  greyish-green  colour,  yielding  pus  of  the  saiiie  tint. 

Cme»^—A  female^  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  under  Mr,  Keate, 

November,  1829.     The  tumour  was  extirpated  by  that 

gentleman  mth  his  usual  address,  but  the    patient  did 

not  rally  from  the  shock  of  the  operation,   aud   died  in 

a  week- 

Fig.  186. — Chimney-sweeps'  cancer  of  the  scrotum.      It  begins 

as  a  small  scirrhous  tumour,  the  section  of  which  is  seen  to 

be  divided  into  lobules  by  tibrous  intersections. 

Fig^  187. — A  larger  tumour  of  the  same  kind.     The  lobules  are 

round  near  the  surface,  a,  and  elongated  more  internally  at  i. 
The  edgCwS   are    everted,    as   seen    at    c,    the    boundary    of 
the  skin  being  marked  by  d.     The  exterior /'is  ulcerated. 
Ca,se, — A  boy,  in  the  Edinl)urgh  Infirmary,  under  Sir  ( Jeori^e 
Jiallingall,  by  whom  the  disease  was  successfully   extir- 
pated. 
FiiT'  IH8. — A  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  mamma,  which  would,  by 
some,   be  called  vaacular  .sarcoma,  from  its  tiesh-like    and 
vascular   apj)earance.      It   is  divided  by  white  fibrous  inter- 
^c'Ctions   into  lobules  of  various   sizes,  some  very   iari^e,  a  ; 
others    small   and   indistinct,    />.      The    snhstance   is    semi- 
transparent,  soft,  highly   elastic,   and  scarcely  grates    \vlien 
cut.     At  c   there    is    little    vascularily,    and    tlie    structure 
is  denser. 
Ca.st\ — A   woman,   ivi.  00,  in  the  Kdiiihuri^h    Inlirm.iry.       Tiic 
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Fi^.  \\H. — 'Hit*   '.t»T4js   ckud   it*?  appeiiflit^p^i   .'•   ;i    liMuale    ai^od 
about  :tz,  \uiiiiii  .i  >h*.r*  ;»rr;t»  1  after  iu»j»rtxt>>»'**'^* 

Tht*  iji«  rus  IS  Ui!  |M-i,  hy  a  )(»ni(itu*Juiui  ifa  inH>i{  Iruiii  its 
tumid  uriliiv  /;  t*»  »t>:  t^ujilu-  n:  uiiJ  aUi»thfr  iurt.Moii  <livi<iefcj 
its  lt*ft  hall  tnjn>vor-«^ely.  '{:«'  w.^ii-^  r,»  hiik-r  umi  y^tkir 
than   in   the   !iiiun|>M'^UvAt«-^J    'i^^^\      L--      ^     .    /    *<   niled 

j.(  uibrane  is  i*   t|*i«iniit\  ••«   «iurl'  tuit*-'.  -  hiall 

thtkes.     This  coniiitiun   is   (kscrilKM;  i;y    .*       .    :i..N.r   a« 
cliaracteristic  ot*  incipient  inlu^tiition. 

a  is  the  expanded  vagina  in  its  natural  state  of  eorru- 
L^atioii.  On  ciich  side  are  the  ovaries,  >vhieh,  beiure  being 
•  |m'»hmI»  were  swollen  witli  rhiVk  hlood  to  the  size  ol  the 
v..;?\  /.  F«c.  l'J3.  **  are  (iraatian  vesicles  ;  y*  ia>  our  nn- 
,..  '  »'.  .J...1  ai>tended  with  a  niufMy  srruus  n.,i-!.  f/t  »>  a 
•  :  t  sm  i.  mIo  tlie  <>d.'  r  hdJf  v»i  ^Mii'^li  alni^'. •  :... .  bren 
[>.'  'II'  t  r  r».^h  :t  j»iu  [»le  \i»ufv  k  *':  ijie  pri  iluueiti  ''apside. 
i  1-  .1  i»tM-tif  iL<-  |K)i!it  oj'  wlfidi  r-  -*.•*  in  theoptuied  lallopian 
tube.  ]ii»th  \\i])f.fi  were  iillt**!  wiii-  i  ufiite  semi-gelatinous 
fluid.      /  an<l  d  are  the  fiinhri.iled  <  •.t;ri:i»tl»s. 

Case. — A  feuiale  in  St.  Barrhohmi^'w  -  ib^^Mhil,  ..luue  I  hh, 
lb*3t!»  who  }K>i?!iOued  lu-rseU  ^^  ith  ar-^eni**.  1' roui  certain 
circuni}»tanrt'«  in  the  hi^t<./\.  :tw\  tixmx  a  Iim**  .ti-iii  of*  the 
hymen  whic'i  viv^  jud;^*  <!  l*  ••♦  i«^«'nt.  it  i^  pi'>f  j!.I»*  that 
injpregFiH*ior.  hi'/  ,   K*:t  p-.t*r  »\iis..     .  shi-rt  p^    im! 

Fisr.    HK}.     ,  Frivn      P:     \j"   ^    '     .'.     J«  .^  -I    .!.M.!    .tat,-    nf  thf 
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Fig,  192. — The  uterus  and  its  appendages  in  a  female  aged 
about  22,  mthiii  a  short  perio<l  after  inipregnation. 

The  uterus  is  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  incisiou  from  its 
tumid  orifice  A  to  its  fundus  g,  and  another  incision  divides 
its  left  half  transversely.  The  walls  are  thicker  and  pinker 
than  in  the  uninipregnated  state.  Its  cavity  A  is  tilled 
with  a  gelatinous  matter,  between  which  and  the  mucous 
membrane  is  a  quantity  of  dark  coagulated  blood  in  small 
flakes.  This  condition  is  described  by  John  Hunter  as 
charucteristic  of  ineijiient  infcetation* 

a  is  the  expanded  vagina  in  its  natural  state  of  corru- 
gation. On  each  side  are  the  ovaries,  which,  before  being 
opened,  were  swollen  with  dark  blood  to  the  size  of  the 
ovary  c.  Fig.  193,  e  are  Graafian  vesicles ;  f  is  one  un- 
opened, and  distended  with  a  muddy  serous  fluid,  m  is  a 
corpus  luteum,  into  the  other  half  of  which  a  bristle  luis  been 
passed,  through  a  purple  fissure  A  in  the  peritoneal  c;i)isule. 
i  is  a  bristle,  the  point  of  which  rests  in  the  opened  fallopian 
tube.  Koth  tubes  were  filled  mth  a  white  seini-gelatinous 
fluid,     /  and  d  are  the  fimbriated  extremities. 

Cafe. — A  female  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  June  14th, 
1826,  who  poisoned  herself  with  arsenic.  From  certain 
circumstances  in  tlie  history,  and  from  a  laceration  of  the 
hymen  which  was  judged  to  be  recent,  it  is  probable  that 
impregnation  had  taken  place  within  a  short  period. 

Fig.  193,  (From  Dr.  Lee^s  Col lectiotL)— Tumid  state  of  the 
ovary  during  meustruation,  with  perforation  of  the   peri- 
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two  quarts,  the  sides  of  which  were  rugged,  sloughy,  and  of 
a  dirty  snuff-browu  colour.  The  contaiued  fluid  was  thick, 
brownish,  and  some  what  bloody. 

The  poHion  represented  is  a  nearly  flat  section  of  the 
walls  on  one  side,  though  not  of  their  enth'e  thickness  by 
about  att  inch.  Applied  to  one  side  of  the  exterior  of  the 
tumour  were  found  the  remains  of  the  ovary  and  fallopian 
tube ;  but  wfiether  the  tumour  was  an  excrescence 
from  the  ovary  or  an  independent  growth  in  tlie  broad  liga- 
ment, could  not  be  clearly  ascertained.  Absorbents*  dis- 
tended and  knotty  with  concrete  encephaloid  matter, 
ramified  beautifully  on  the  surface. 

Case* — Frances  Taylor,  set.  55,  under  my  colleague  Dr.  Sims, 
at  the  St.  Marylehone  Infirmary,  Nov.  12th,  ISaS.  Py- 
riform  swelling  of  abdomen,  with  an  exceedingly  tense 
polished  surface  ;  elastic,  but  distinct  fluctuation  ;  dulness 
of  the  umbilical  region  on  percussion  ;  no  inequality  of 
surface  was  detected  till  after  tapping,  when  about  a  pint 
only  of  bloody  fluid  escaped,  and  a  hard  nodular  mass  was 
then  found  in  the  left  iliac  region,  corresponding  tu  the 
situation  of  the  ossified  plate. 

The  swelling  commenced  two  years  before  death.  The 
patient  suflered  little  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease^ 
except  from  occasional  sudden  attacks  of  syncope,  at- 
tended with  distressing  flatulence,  and  immediately 
relieved  by  expulsion  of  flatus.  In  one  of  these  attacks 
she  died. 


Pig*  196. — An  ovariaa  tumour  consisting  of  about  thirty  cysts. 
Those  upon  the  surface,  as  /and  the  group  A%  have  fine  trans- 
parent walls,  separable  into  two  layers,  by  the  removal  of 
the  exteriors  of  which,  they  acquire  an  almost  watery  trans* 
parency*  One,  //i,  is  filled  with  bloud,  and  is  attached  by  a 
long,  slender  peduncle.  Some  of  the  internal  cysts  likewise 
have  thin  transparent  walls,  as  i  and  g,  which  part^,  and 
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several  smaller,  are  seen  through  intervals  in  the  apake 
white  ovarian  capsule  i  J\  the  over^disteution  of  which  has 
caused  its  rupture.  The  cysts  i,  e,  rf,  and  e,  are  covered  hy 
the  capsule,  and  are  therefore  opake,  and  more  or  less  purple 
according  to  the  degree  of  vascularity  of  the  capsule.  When, 
however^  the  capsule  is  peeled  oflF,  their  proper  walls  are 
fine  and  transparent.  On  bisecting  the  tumour,  the  walls 
of  most  of  the  internal  cysts  were  found  in  a  verj^  different 
state;  namely,  they  were  composed  of  fibrous  and  fibro- 
cartilaginous tissues,  were  from  one  to  two  lines  thick,  and 
so  firm  as  to  resist  strong  compression.  Two  or  three  cysts 
were  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  a  few  communicated  to- 
gether by  smooth,  rounded  apertures,  apparently  formed  by 
their  bursting  into  each  other ;  the  fluid  in  most  of  them  was 
a  limpid  lemon  or  amber  tinted  serum :  in  others  it  was 
more  or  less  turbid, 

CoBe. — The  patient,  8&t*  60,  had  not  experienced  any  symptoms 
from  the  tumour.  She  died  of  peripneumony  in  the 
St,  Mary le bone  Infirmaiy. 

Fig.  197. — An  ovarian  sac  encrusted  with  grease,  described 
p.  239,     For  Case,  see  Fig,  194. 

Fig.  198.^ — Uterine  phlebitis,  rf  and/ are  suppurating  concre- 
tions in  the  veins  ;  e,  a  deposition  seen  through  the  perito- 
neum ;  b  the  sloughy  surface  to  which  the  placenta  was 
attached ;  a  the  inflamed  and  flocculent  mucous  membrane* 
The  peritoneum  is  inflamed. 

Fig,  199. — Inflammation  of  the  broad  ligament  a,  the  fallopian 
tube  A,  and  the  ovary  e,  which  is  greatly  swollen.  From 
the  same  case  as  the  preceding  Fig,,  and  both  from  the  col- 
lection of  Dr,  Lee. 

Fig.  200. — Suppuration  of  the  ov<irium  from  acute  inflammation. 
It  is  reduced  to  a  disorganized  vascular  and  slireddy  pulp, 
in  appearance  not  unlike  a  rotten  pear* 
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Case* — Inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  and  of 
the  intestinal  peritoneum,  fatal  on  the  fom-th  day  after  par- 
turition. (Lee,  on  Dis,  of  Women,  p.  31.) 

^j^.  SOL — An  ovary  containing  a  yellow  friable  deposition,  like 
_  scrofulous  lymph,  partly  in  the  vesicles^  and  partly  in  the  paren- 

^^        chynia.  The  latter  is  grey,  tough,  and  spotted  \rith  vascularity. 

^^  Cme. — Patient,  aet,  40,  had  soap-like  induration  with  enlarge- 

^B  meut  of  the  liver  (see  Fig.  82)  ;  also  enlargement  and 

^^B  induration  of  the  spleen.     She  had  had  hemiplegia,  and 

^^E  died  worn  out  by  a  surgical  affection. 

I  Fig.  202. — Absorbent  vessels  of  the  broad  ligament  filled  with 
^^L  pus.  They  form  yellow^  irregular,  knotty  lines,  more  or 
^^         less  distinctly  seen  through  the  peritoneum* 

Ca^e-— Inflammation  of  the  ovaria  fatal  on  the  third  day  after 
delivery.  The  left  ovarium  was  reduced  to  a  broken- 
down,  flocculent  pulp  ;  and,  on  the  same  side,  the  ab- 
sorbents of  the  broad  ligament  and  uterus  were  filled  with 
pus.  The  veins  and  muscular  structure  were  healthy. 
(Dr.  Lee,  on  Dis,  of  Women,  p.  84.) 

Figs.  203  and  204. — Crural  phlebitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
iliac  and  femoral  veins,  extending  to  the  vena  cava. 

f^ena  Cava.  Fig,  203. — Coats  of  the  vessel  considerably 
thickened,  and  the  internal,  where  visible,  of  a  rose 
colour :  its  whole  cavity  is  occupied  l)y  a  coagulum>  dis- 
tending it  to  its  utmost,  and  terminating  in  a  loose  pointed 
extremity,  about  an  inch  below  the  entrance  of  the  vena 
cava  hepatica.  The  coagulum,  i,  i,  is  covered  with  a 
membranous-like  investiture  a,  o,  a,  of  a  bright  red  colour 
in  parts,  and  throughout  adhering  finnly,  and  in  many 
phtce.H  inseparably,  to  the  inner  lining  of  the  vein.  The 
substance  within  it  varied  in  consistence  and  colour ;  in 
some  parts  it  presented  the  ap[>earance  of  coagulable 
lymph  ;  in  others,  it  was  a  pultaceous  dull  yellow  ma»s^ 
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made  op  wfpun^aAj  of  pis  and  lympb  Mended  togedier. 
Hie  exterior  of  the  finner  pnttinm  were  separmled  into 
layers,  which  gradually  disappeared  as  they  approached 
the  centre.  The  mcmths  of  all  the  veins  emptying  thai- 
selves  into  the  cava  were  sealed  up,  the  emolgents  ex- 
cepted, the  coagulom  near  the  entrance  of  these  vessels 
hanging  loosely  within  the  cava. 

Left  common  iUae  and  Us  brands. — Fig.  204.  6.  Its  interior 
was  plugged  up  with  a  continuation  of  the  coagulum 
from  the  cava,  and  differing  in  no  respect  irom  it :  it  was 
continued  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  internal  iliac  (whkh 
it  completely  closed)  and  terminated  in  a  p<mited  extre- 
mity about  the  middle  of  the  external  iliac.  The  internal 
iliac  was  much  contracted  and  lined  with  a  thick  adven- 
titious membrane. 

Right  common  iUac  and  its  branches. — This  vessel  c  was 
contracted  to  more  than  one-half  its  natural  size  :  it  was 
firm  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  greyish-blue  colour :  to  its 
internal  coat  adhered  an  adventitious  membrane  of  the 
same  colour,  containing  within  it  a  firm  coagulum,  </, 
made  up  of  thin  layers  of  dense  lymph.  The  internal 
iliac  was  rendered  quite  impervious  by  dense,  dark- 
coloured,  bluish  membranes,  and  at  its  entrance  into  the 
common  iliac,  it  was  converted  into  a  solid  cord. 

The  contracted  external  iliac  contained  a  soft  yellowish 
coagulum,  similar  to  that  in  the  cava;  its  coats  were 
three  or  four  times  their  natural  thickness,  and  lined  with 
dark-coloured  membranous  layers.  The  femoral  vein, 
from  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  was 
diminished  in  size,  and  almost  inseparable  firom  the  artery. 
Its  tunics  were  thickened^  and  its  interior  coated  with  a 
dense  membrane,  surrounding  a  solid  purple  coagulum 
strongly  adherent  to  it.  The  superficial  and  deep  femoral 
veins  were  in  a  similar  condition.     The  cellular  mem- 
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T>rane  and  other  textures  of  the  limb  were  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  state. 

Thorax. — Pleurisy,  peripneumony  and  purulent  depositions  in 
the  lungs* 

Cme. — The  above  description  is  almost  a  transcript  from  the 
work  of  Dr*  Lee,  where  the  details  of  this  most  inte- 
resting case  may  he  found — (p.  124),  It  is  sufficient  for 
my  present  purpose  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Edwjtrds,  set.  35, 
was  suddenly  attacked,  a  fortnight  after  delivei-y,  with  pain 
in  the  calf  of  the  right  leg,  followed  by  pale,  glistening 
swelling  of  the  whole  extremity,  and  great  tenderness 
along  tlie  inner  surftice  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  from  the 
ankle  to  the  groin,  where  the  femoral  vein  was  felt  en- 
larged and  indurated.  Some  of  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  calf  were  also  indurated.  The  invasion  of  the  disease 
was  not  attended  with  rigors  or  pyresia. 

In  a  fortnight  the  local  symptoms  had  declined,  but 
she  then  became  affected  with  rigors,  quick  pulse,  loaded 
tongue,  tliirst,  and  inteiTuittent  pains  in  the  umbilical 
region,  loins,  and  back.  These  symptoms,  after  temporary 
fluctuations,  had  declined  by  the  end  of  the  next  tliree 
weeks,  and  she  appeared  recovering  ;  when  she  was  again 
seized  irith  a  long  and  violent  fit  of  rigors,  which  were 
succeeded,  during  the  follomng  four  weeks,  by  an  ex* 
tremely  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  deep  anxiety  of  coun- 
tenance, vonjiting,  pleuritic  pain,  delirium,  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  a  peculiar  sallow  tinge  of  the  body, 
conjunctivte  of  deep-red  colour  and  extremely  swollen, 
corneee  dull,  shreds  of  lynijjh  on  the  left  iris,  surface  cold 
and  clammy ;  black,  dry  sordes  of  mouth,  diarrhoea,  eyes 
swollen  and  pushed  forward  from  the  orbits,  vision  lost, 
a  puffy  red  swelling  over  the  right  elbow-joint,  constant 
wandering,  hurried  and  laborious  respiration,  death  nine 
weeks  from  the  tirst  attack. 
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Observatiotis  on  Crural  Phlebitis. — This  case,  together  witb 
the  case  of  Fig.  110,  fonn  a  good  epitome  of  the  multi- 
farious consequences  of  this  fearful  malady.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  coagula  differed  from  those  of  Figs.  203  and  204^ 
in  the  single  circumstance  of  their  being  loose.  One  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case  of  Fig.  110,  I  accidentally  omitted 
to  mention  :  viz.,  that  a  coagulum  existed  in  the  pulmonary  J 
arterj^  Another  fine  specimen  of  this  kind  Dr*  Lcc 
recently  invited  nie  to  see  at  the  St.  Martin's  Infirmary, 

Crural  Phlebitis  occurs  not  only  in  puerperal  women, 
but  also  in  others  sufl'eriog  from  suppressed  menstruatioD, 
malignant  ulceration,  and  other  organic  diseases  of  the 
uterine  organs.  A  valuable  series  of  cases  of  these  kinds 
will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Lee.  p.  152  et  sec|. 

The  disease  may  also  occur  in  males,  its  cause  being 
inflammation  or  organic  disease  of  some  of  the  peine 
viscera,  by  which  inflammation  is  excited  in  the  hsemor* 
rhoidal,  vesical,  pudic  or  other  branches  of  the  internal 
iliac  veins.  RIore  commonly  it  originates  in  some  of  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  leg,  being  occasioned  by  ulcers* 
injuries,  cold,  amputation,  &c. 

Uterine  and  crural  phlebitis  is  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  is  generally  supposed.  Since  its  nature 
was  fully  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lee,  a  single  Institution,  of 
350  beds,  (the  St,  RIarylebone  Infirmary,  which  includes 
a  puerperal  department,)  ha^  furnished  instances  of  most 
of  its  varieties.  The  exceedingly  obscure  and  anomalous 
cimracter  of  its  symptoms  in  many  eases,  leads  me  to 
believe  that,  in  former  times,  it  was  frequently  overlooked ; 
and  I  cfm  now  recall  to  memory  cases  in  which  I  feel 
assured  tliat  this  oversight  was  committed.  Phlebitis 
cannot  be  too  deeply  studied. 

Fig,  20i. — Encephaloid  cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri  A,  c»  and  of 
Uie  walls  of  the  bladder  rf.  d. 
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Fig.  206.  Encephaloid  cancer  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  The 
Fig,  represents  a  longitudinal  portion  of  both,  a,  a  is  the 
interior  of  the  uterus  in  a  green,  sloughy  state ;  b  is  the 
only  remaining  fragment  of  the  os  and  cervix :  c  is  the 
vagina  thickened  and  bulging  with  encephaloid  matter* 
(Portion  of  a  drawing  from  Dr.  Lee*s  coUection*) 

Fig^  207* — ^A  Fallopian  tube  distended  with  tubercular  matter. 
a  the  fimbriated  extremity;  6  the  middle;  c  the  uterine 
extremity. 

Fig.  208. — The  Fallopian  tube  of  the  opposite  side,  cut  open  to 
show  the  tubercular  matter  a. 

Fig.  209. — Section  of  a  fibrous  tmnour  of  the  at  ems,  showing 
the  convoluted  fibrous  lobules^  and  the  interposed  cellulo- 
vascular  tissue. 

Fig.  210,^ — One  of  the  same,  but  smaller. 

J^fg*.  211. — Fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus.  The  tumour  d  in 
completely  ossified,  and  is  covered  by  the  transparent^ 
thickened,  and  vascular  mucous  membrane  r.  e  is  a  tumour 
under  the  peritoneum  tending  to  become  pedunculated,  h 
are  other  tumours,  with  uneven  surfaces,  under  the  peri- 
toneum* a  is  the  liypertrophous  and  softened  uterine 
substance  •  There  were  eight  or  nine  tumours  connected 
wiXk  this  uterus. 
Cme* — ^A  very  aged  female  in  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary 
who  bad  not  comphiined  of  any  uterine  symptoms. 

Fig.  212. — Section  of  the  uterine  walls  in  uterine  phlebitis  fol- 
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lowing  parturition,     a,  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  ;  b,  6,  vems 
plugged  with  yellow  concretions  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood, 
tending  to  suppuration,     e,  veins  plugged  with  coagula  of 
blood,     d,  e,  veins  surrounded  by  inflammatory  extrava- 
sations of  blood,  attended  with  softening  and  ending  in 
suppuration. 
Fig.  213. — Diagram  of  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus,     b,  one 
which   grew  beneath    the   mucous    membrane,    and    had 
become   pedunculated,     d,   one  which   grew  beneath   the 
peritoneum  and  had  become  pedunculated,     c,  one  growing 
in  the  uterine  substance,  of  which  it  had  caused  the  hyper- 
trophy. 
Fig.  214. — A  fibrous  tumour,  fi-om  a  specimen  in  spirits,  to  show 
the  directions  of  the  fibres.     (From  the  Museum  of  Dr. 
Lee.) 
Fig.  215. — A  large  and  firm  uterine  polypus,  firom  a  preparation 
in  spirits,  to  show  the  directions  of  the  fibres,     a,  a,  a  is  its 
capsule,  held  back  by  bristles. 
Fig.  216. — The  surface  of  the  preceding  tumour,  rough  with 

fragments  of  lymph  from  inflammation. 
Fig.  217. — A  uterine  polypus,     b  its  internal  structure;  a  ex- 
travasated   blood ;    c  the   congested  exterior   at   its   most 
dependent  part. 
Case. — A  female,  set.  about  40,  in  the  St.  M arylebone  Infir- 
mary, with  a  mucous  discharge  and  firequent  heemorrhage, 
which  reduced  her  to  a  great  degree  of  weakness  and 
emaciation.     The  polypus  was  removed  by  ligature  by 
Dr.  Lee,  and  the  patient  rapidly  improved. 
Fig.  218. — A  vesicular  polypus.     The  vesicles  contained  serum^ 
and  their  walls  consist  of  a  fibrous  tissue. 
Cm€. — An  aged  female  under  my  care  in  the  St.  Marylebone 
Infirmary,  who  had  not  complained  of  any  uterine  symp- 
toms.    (From  Dr.  Lee's  collection.) 
1^^1^.219. — Granular  kidney  of  a  girl,  a,  the  surface;  6,  the 
reflected  capsule. 
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Fig.  220.-r-lnterior  of  the  same,    a,  the  pelyis^.A,  c,  rf,  vascular 
cones.     Granules  are  seen  in/ the  cortical  substance^ 
Cwe. — A  girl,  eet.  8,. six  months  under  my  care  in  the  St. 
Marylebone  Infirmary,  with  great  and  obstinate  ascites, 
which  resisted  all   rem^die8.     The   urine   was   scanty. 
Died  exhausted.     Sectio. .  Both  the  kidneys  were  dis- 
.  eased,  as  represented.    The  liver  was  enlarged  to  double^ 
and  presented  the  very  rare  alteration  delineated  in  Figs. 
112  and  113. 
Fig.  221. — A  granular  kidney^  pale,  softened,  and  enlarged,     a^ 
the  pelvis,  with  three  branches,  i,  e,  </,  leading  to  the  cones ; 
e,  one  branch  opened ; /^  the  cones;  g^  a  cone  cut  trahs- 
»  versely.i 

Case. — A  man,  set.  56,  eight  months  under  my  care  in  the 
St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  who  had  great  ascites  and 
finally  anasarca;  occasional  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  relieved  by  cupping  and  blifters ;  urine  albumi- 
nous and  obstinately  scanty ;  bowelq  costive.  Diuretics 
produced  only  temporary  relief:  gradual  emaciation. 
Sectio.  Both  kidneys  as  delineated-  Liver  contracted, 
wrinkled,  and  of  the  nutmeg  character.  (Vide  Fig.  80.) 
Much  ascites;  peritoneum  univerially  studded  with 
semi-transparent  grey  granules  of  old  lymph.  ^ 

JP%g.  222.T— Granulated  kidney  macerated  in  spirits. 
Fig.  223. — Section  of  the  tame  parallel  to  the  surface. 
Fig.  224. — Surface  of  the  same. 
Fig.  225.-7-Section  of  the  same,  while  recent     It  is  inflamed, 

red,  and  softened. 
Fig.  226. — Exterior  of  the  same,  while  recent. 

C4ue.^^A  female^  set.  30,   with   general  dropsy,  attacking. 

suddenly    sAd    recurring    frequently.     Died    comatose. 

Seetio.     Both  kidneys  inflamed,  softmedj  and  granulated. 

No  disease  elsewhere. 

Fig.  227. — Granulated  kidney  with  contraction  and  induration, 

drawing  the  surface  to  the  cones. 
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fjelow  the  lefl  corpus  istriatLiiu  a,  e,  wliich  lias  been  divifled 
horizontally,  and  the  upper  half  a  reflected  over  to  the  rii^ht, 
together  with  tlie  left  tlialaiiuis  opticus  i,  in  order  to  display 
the  clot  heiieath. 

Case. — Apoplexy  fatal  in  three  days. 

Fig.  246, — A  portion  of  brain  enveloped  with  an  extremely  thick 
layer  of  greenish  yellow  false-nienihrane,  situated  between 
the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  the  gorged  vessels  of  which 
are  partially  seen  through  the  semi-transparence  of  the  layer. 
(From  Cruveilhier,  Liv.  viii.  ph  4.) 

Fig.  247*^ — A  portion  of  the  samej  showing  that  the  false- mem^ 
hrane  follows  the  pia  mater  deep  between  the  convolutions^ 
which  it  widely  separates.  Injected  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
are  seen  on  the  prolongations  of  false  membrane.  The 
whole  brain,  and  a  great  part  of  the  cerebellum  was  in  a 
similar  state.     (From  Cruveilliier,  ihid.) 

Cme* — A  man, 8Bt.  70, at  the  Bicetre.  Flushed  face;  extreme 
and  furious  locjuacity ;  poise  frequent,  full  and  hard  ; 
throbbing  of  temporals ;  head  extremely  hot.  Notwith- 
standing bleeding,  &c.,  he  became  dull,  and,  on  thetbird 
day,  fell  into  profound  coma,  with  stertor,  and  rigid 
tremulous  flexion  of  tlie  riglit  arm.  Died  during  the  day. 
He  was  a  great  spirit-drinker. 

Fig.  248. — ^Tidckening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  from  chronic! 
inflammation.  The  edge  is  seen  at  e,  where  a  slit  denudes 
the  cerebral  convolutions^  and  by  contrast  shows  the  degree 
of  opacity  of  the  arachnoid.  The  sub-arachnoid  tissue  is 
also  tldckened  along  the  intervals  between  the  convolutions, 
obscuring  the  tracts  of  tlie  great  veins  a.  On  the  surface 
are  seen  opake,  wldte,  flocculent  lines  and  granules  of  old 
lymph. 
CoMe. — Phthisis.  No  clear  history  of  the  cerebral  aflectioii 
was  obtained. 
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Fig.  249, — Effufiion  on  the  siirfaee  of  the  cerebellum  heoei 
the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid.     Tlie  black  lines  are  coagt 
between  the  convolutions* 
Cme. — A  man,  set.  66,  in  the  Maiylebone  Infirmary  m 
fatal  apoplexy.  There  were  also  several  interoal  effusio 
in  the  brain  and  cerebellum.    Left  ventricle  of  heart 
inch  thick,  and  foramen  ovale  open. 
Fig.  250. — A  smaU,  recent  apoplectic  effusion  near  the  eorp 
striaiumt  which  is  seen  below  it^  streaked  with  infiltrat 
blood. 
Case. — Same  as  the  preceding. 

Fig.  251. — Small,  recent  effusions,  6,  in  the  corpus  deniaiumt 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  dotted  ecchymoses,  a,  around. 

Case. — Same  as  the  two  preceding. 

Fig*  252, — ^A  clot  six  weeks  old  in  the  posterior  part  of  I 
medulla  oblongata,  with  amber*coloured  induration  aroui 
The  specimen  had  been  immersed  in  spirits ;  hence 
unnatural  colour,  c  and  d  are  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellu 
separated  ;  f,  g,  are  the  vertebral  arteries,  the  latter  of  whi 
is  cut  open  litul  expaiidtnl  to  show  a  patch  of  iij>aque  \el\\ 
steatonia;  e  are  tlji^  vertebral  veins;  //  h  tlic  nu'du 
obloiitjata.  The  i^pecinieu  is  in  the  pos,^ej!S!if>n  of  I 
Hewettj  late  Physician  to  St.  (ieorge's  llosintaf,  to  win 
kindness  I  I'^'as  indebted  for  hemtf  allowerl  in  make  \ 
drawing. 

CtiJ^e. — Prudence  Cumpin.  let.  50,  stout  Jn  Ht.  fieorgeV.  un( 
l>n  Hewett.  Paralv^is  of  tlie  ritrfil  side  *jf  llie  bo*Iv  a 
the  fej'f  side  of  the  face;  tlie  ti^ngue  is  protruded  tnwai 
the  left.  Strabisnuis ;  Npeecli  slow  but  distinct;  im 
herenee.  Three  weeks  betore  adnussiun,  she  had  a 
attended  with  tinnitu.^,  U*ss  uf  vision,  and  finally,  coni 
from  whieli  she  was  relieved  by  bleedini^,  euppiriix  a 
kuThing.  Died  at  tlie  end  of  six  weeksj  from  iuflanunuti 
of  the  kidney  anrl  hhidder. 
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Sectio.— The  brain  presented  the  extravasation  seen  in  the 
Fig,  situated  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  nu^sial  line,  which  h 
pushed  aside  to  the  right.  The  arteries  at  the  base  of  tlie 
brain  were  of  opake  yellow  and  green  colour,  and  very 
lacerable.  Left  ventricle  of  heart,  hypertrophous,  being 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick*  Left  kidney  contained 
pus  ;  bladder  was  ulcerated  from  chronic  inflammation. 

Remark. — ^Having  the  pleasure  of  M.  Foville's  acquaintance, 
I  requested  his  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that 
opposite  sides  of  the  face  and  the  body  were  paralyzed,  a 
circumstance  of  which  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
instance.  He  replied  that  the  effusion  on  the  left  side  of 
the  mesial  line  of  the  pons  varolii  compressed  the  origin 
of  the  5th  nerves  of  the  opposite  side.  This  explanation 
is  ingenious,  and  apparently  correct. 

Fig,  253, — An  apoplectic  effusion,  e^  seven  months  old,  in  the 
corpus  striatum,  rf,  (see  p.  294,)  i,  is  the  thalamus  opticus, 
from  which  a  slice,  a,  has  been  cut  off,  to  show  the  grey 
substance,     c  is  tlie  choroid  plexus. 

iCase, — Alexander  Cleaver,  set.  45,  in  the  Marylebone  In- 
finnary,  August  1832,  had  a  mild  apoplectic  attack  from 
which  he  recovered,  but  was  carried  off  a  month  afterwards 
by  acute  larj'ngitis.  Three  years  before,  at  which  time 
he  was  sulyect  to  headaches,  he  had  apoplexy,  which 
left  him  affected  with  mental  imbecility.  He  subsequently 
had  occasional  attacks — ^the  last,  seven  months  before  death. 
An  occasional  increased  impulse  of  the  heart. 

Seeiio, — No  recent  coagulum  was  found  in  the  brain  ;  whence 
I  the  last  apoplectic  attack  appears  to  liave  been  merely 

I  congestive.     Tiie  old  clot,  e,  f^  represented  in  the  Fig., 

Was  found  in  the  right  corpus  striatum,  and  nnist  have 
corresponded  with  the  fit  seven  mouths  belore.  Tiie 
arteries  of  the  base  were  sliglitly  tliickeneil  and  opaque. 
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HeaH  enlarged ;  left  ventricular  walls  nearly  an  inrll 
tbick.     (Edema  of  the  glottis  closing  the  passage. 

Fig.  254-^ — Another  jwrtion  of  the  same  cyst,  from  which  the 
coagulum  has  been  ivitlidrawn,  so  as  to  show  the  walls  of 
the  cyst. 

Fig*  255,^-A  cavity  in  the  coi'pus  striatum,  4,  left  by  an  apo- 
plectic coagulum. 

F^ig^  256, — A  similar  cavity  in  the  medullary  substance.  Both 
these  specimens  were  from  a  man  who  had  had  five  attacks 
of  apoplexy  :  the  first,  eight  years  }>efore  death.  There 
were  three  other  coagula  apparently  corresponding  mth  more 
recent  attacks. 

Fig,  257. — A  chronic  ulcer  of  the  brain,  situated  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  left  hemisphere.  It  has  a  thicks  tough,  and 
ragged  cyst  of  dirty  greenish-yellow  colour*  The  medullary 
substance  around  is  softened  from  acute  inflammation^  and 
is  greenish  near  the  cyst  and  yellow  beyond.  i 

€ase. — Mary  Collins,  eet*  8,  labouring  under  cyanosis.*     She 

suddenly  became  aflected  with  tlir  symptnius  of  acute 
liydrocepiiuluj^,  witliout  haviiii;  imnintisly  ci>niplaiiii^4 
mure  of  the  heuil  than  ^w  had  Amivi  Inr  hv(»  nv  \\\vv^  \vdT^. 
The  attack  was  attcnrlL^d  whh  jmin  in  thu  lelt  iR'ci]tita( 
region,  on  which  part  ^!u'  constantly  !a\  -  StnJil-inii^ 
anrl  conia,  without  [mndysisj  i^upervcticd,  and  Aiv  died  iu 
II  week. 

Secthi, — The  principal  cerebral  legion  was,  the  ab^ccr*<  -awA 
surnnniding  soltcnini;,  rudely  delineatcfl  in  the  Fi^.  A^ 
the  r'yst  was  nianih^stly  old,  it  nuit^t  have  existed  hm^ 
before  the  acute  attack,  without  nccassioninj^  any  [larti- 
cuhir  symptoms ;  and  there  can  1>e  no  duubt  that  the 
patient  died    of  the    acntc   inflatnnuitory    action   excitcil 


*  Tins  ease  is  fk*scrilH'<l  in  ihe  iriilbiM's  Trt^:iUsecitj  iht*  Djstsises  uf  nii-  ll^art 
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around  it,  and  teriuinating  in  softeniiif]^.  The  nieniiigo* 
cephalic  vessels  were  gorged,  and  the  general  tint  of  the 
cerebral  substance  was  dark. 

Fig'  258. — ^A  superficial  ulcer  or  erosion  in  the  grey  substance 
of  the  convolutions. 

fig.  259. — Scrofulous  tubercles  between  the  thickened  and  in- 
flamed dura  mater  and  arachnoid,  and  adhering  to  both  by 
an  abundance  of  strong,  vascular  cellular  tissue.  This, 
together  with  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  has  been  peeled 
off  from  all  tlie  tubercles,  except  the  one,  d.  The  otliers, 
a,  e,  &c.,  are  invested  by  a  very  delicate  proper  capsule. 
The  mass  6  is  softened  in  the  centre,  and  yiehls  a  thick, 
curdy  pus ;  the  other  masses  are  almost  as  firm  as  gristle, 
but  more  friable,  and  are  of  homogeneous  appearance.  The 
membranes  and  cellular  tissue  around  the  mass  b  were  soft, 
and  of  dirtj^-brown^  and  the  brjun  contiguous  to  it  was 
softened  and  yellow.  There  were  a  (ew  other  similar 
tumours. 

pig.  260. — Adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  a  to  the  arachnoid  by 
cellular  filaments  i,  around  the  tubercles  in  Fig,  259,  over 
an  extent  nearly  equal  to  the  parietal  bone.  Also,  spotted 
inflammatory  redness  of  the  dura  mater. 

Cme.—A  middle-aged  female,  in  the  St.  Marj^lebone  Infir- 
mary, subject  to  chronic  headaches,  with  occasional  acute 
inflaonnatory  attacks,  by  one  of  which  she  was  carried  off. 


